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CHAP. XIX. 
Duke Ferdinand opens the campaign. D' Arberg driven 


out of the landgraviate. Battle of Bergen. Gottingen, 


Munden, Lipftadt, Ritberg, Munſter, and Minden, ſur- 
render to the french. Affairs of the king of Pruſſia. 
Waober ſnow's expedition into Poland. Ruſſian magazines 
'. deftroyed. Prince Henry's irruption into Bohemia. Au- 
firian magazines deſtroyed. General Maguire defeated. 


Before mentioned the farmidable chain, which the 

winter quarters of the french, imperial, and au- 
ſtrian armies, compoſed at the end of the laſt cam- 
Raign. The poſſeſſion of Frankfort, which the french 
had ſeized laſt year, in open violation of the liberties 
of the empire, gave them the command of the Rhine 
and Main; by which they might. receive reinforce- 
ments and ſupplies. Prince Ferdinagd, therefore, re- 
ſolved to diſlodge them. The latter end of february, 
the army of the empire having extended themſelves 
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into Heſſe, his ſerene highneſs detached general Urſt 
towards Vacha, with four battalions, and about 1000 
dragoons, huſſars, &c. This detachment falling un- 


expectedly, in the night between the iſt and 2d, upon 


the enemy's quarters, ſome of them were taken, and 
the reſt retired in the utmoſt confufion. Hirſchfeld, 
Vacha, and all the heſſian bailiwicks, which the enemy 
poſſeſſed, were immediately evacuated ; but the hano- 
verians were obliged in their turn to retire. The here- 
ditary prince leading a large body of troops thro' ways 
deemed impaſſable, on the 21ſt of march, ſurpriſed 
a regiment of curiaſſiers, and a battalion of Wurtem- 
burgers, moſt of whom he killed or made priſoners. 


The next day he marched, with ſome light troops, 


and two battalions of grenadiers, to Meinungen, where 
he found a conſiderable magazine, and took two bat- 
talions priſoners of war. Another battalion poſted at 
Waſungen alſo ſurrendered to him, after he had de- 
feated d' Arberg, who was coming to its relief. The 
2d, the duke of Holſtein alſo diſlodged the french 
from Freyenſteinau, making a captain with his com- 
pany priſoners of war. All the enemy's parties on this 
fide retired, on thele ſucceſſes, towards Bamberg. The 
duke de Broglio, who commanded the french army on 
the Maine, alarmed at them, took an advantageous 
poſt near Bergen, a little town between Franckfort and 
Hannau, which it was neceſſary that the allies ſhould 
paſs, before they could penetrate to his line. 

Duke Ferdinand, to poſſeſs himſelf of Franckfort, 
drew his troops together from their quarters in Weſt- 
phalia, on the Lippe, and in Heſſe; he left 10 or 
12,000 men to guard the electorate, and the biſhopric 
of Munſter; and having collected about 30,000 more 
at Fulde, he marched from thence the 1oth of march, 
and on the 12th arrived at Windeken, by Freyenſtei- 
nau and Budingen, and the next morning early, he 
marched towards Bergen, reſolving to attack the duke 
of Broglio, who was ſtrongly poſted there. He _ 
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the right of his army towards Bergen; and had ſe- 
, his flanks and center in ſuch a, manner, that 
the prince was obliged to make his Attack by that 
vill The allied army arrived oppoſite to, that of 
3 at nine o'clock in the morning, of the 
Igth of april; and the grenadiers of prince Ferdi- 
nand's advanced guards immediately began the attack 
upon Bergen with great intrepidity, and were received 
with a very ſevere fire, which the enemy had prepared 
for them; and though they were ſupported by a re- 
inforcement of ſeveral battalions, under prince Iſen- 
burg's command, they were yet repulſed ; they. ral- 
lied again, upon being ſupported by the heſſian horſe, 
but were forced to retreat in ſome diſorder ; a third 
attack was made with the like bad ſucceſs. Duke Fer- 
dinand then finding that the enemy were too numerous, 
and too ſtrongly poſted to be attacked any more wit 
ſucceſs, began to think of a retreat, whilſt his loſs was 
yet inconſiderable, and the diſorder of his men eaſily to 
be repaired. But to retreat in the face of a victorious 
enemy, is always very hazardous; and the day was not 
as yet above half ſpent, In this exigence, he ſeparated 
his infantry into two bodies, one on the right and 
the other on the left, forming his cavalry in the 
center, and a ſmall column of infantry before it; 
bringing up. at the ſame time, his artillery, to play 
againſt Bergen, on the enemy's right, and the wood 
on their left. Theſe diſpoſitions convinced the duke 
of Broglio, that he deſigned, at the ſame time, to attack 
both the village and the wood; and, if one of theſe 
attacks ſhould ſucceed, afterwards to fall on the cen- 
ter of the french; this being the expectation of the 


french general, he cerurned the furious cannonade of 


the prince, as briſkly as he could. But he was much 
| deceived in his opinion; and, as he expected a lively 
attack every moment,, he kept cloſe to his poſt ; and 
in this poſture things continued until night came on, 
when the prince made an ealy retreat, without diſor- 
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FM or moteſtation, and halted at Windeken. He did 
not loſe above 2000 men in the action; that of the 
french was by no means leſs conſiderable. Had he 
gained the victory, his reputation could not have been 
greater; the retreat he made, which was planned and 
executed with equal ſkill, did him great honour; nor 
was his conduct during the action leſs conſpicuous. But 
in its conſequences, this battle was very different ; the 
2 miſſed the blow he intended; and Broglio (till 

ept Franckfort, receiving all the reinforcements that 
were ſent him without moleſtation, beſides the many 
other advantages which he drew from the Poeten 
of that city. 

Duke Ferdinand left Windekin the 15th, and re- 
treated to Fulde ; finding that he ſhould not be able 
to maintain his ground in Heſſe, he reſolved to make 
his retreat by the Weſer, well knowing the great 

conſequence of the communication by that river. 
About the middle of may the french armies, on the 
Upper and Lower Rhine aſſembled, and began to move 
towards one another; and the 3d of june, they joined 
near Marpourg, from whence they marched north- 
ward, and on the 10th arrived at Corbach, where 
marſhal Contades took up his head quarters; and 
the next day, ſome of their light troops took poſſeſ- 
ſion of Caſſel, without oppoſition ; general Inhoff, 
with the troops under his command, who were chere, 
having retired towards Paderborn. 
During this uninterrupted progreſs of the flench, 
duke Ferdinand continued to retreat along the Weſer; 
the principal deſign of the french ſeemed to be to cur 
off his retreat to that river, but they were not able 
to effect it; he threw garriſons into Lipſtadt, Ritberg, 
Munſter, and Minden, in order to retard their pro- 
reſs; but all his precautions proved ineffectual: 
marſhal Contades encamped the 12th, at Stadtberg; 
and the duke of Broglio, who commanded his right 
wing, marched from Caſſel into the territories of Ha- 


nover, 
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nover, where he took poſſeſſion of Munden and Got- 
ringem. During theſe , marches of the french, the 
allied army only moved to Lipſtadt, and encamped 
near Soeſt and Werle. The 17th of june, the head 
quarters. were at Erdberenberg, the army occupying 
the heights of Buren, as the french did thoſe of Eſſen 
and Meerhoff. From Buren, duke Ferdinand retreated 
to Ritberg, and from thence to Marienfeld, the oth. 
And Contades encamped between Lipſpring and Oeſt- 
langen. The 3d of july, the allies were at Drieſen, be- 
tween Oſnabrug and Minden ; where they were joined ' 


by general Wangenheim, with a body of hanoverians, 


under his command, that had been left in the ſtrong 


camp at Dulmen, from whence he retreated under 


the cannon of Munſter, and then joined the army. 
Duke Ferdinand continued his retreat, by Bromte, 
Baden, Stoltznau, Nyenburg, and at laſt fixed his 
quarters in an advantageous camp at Peierſhagen. 

1n the mean time, the french continued their pro- 
greſs. Ritberg was ſurpriſed, Lipſtadt continued 
blockaded. The duke de Broglio took Minden by 
aſſault, with a garriſon: of 1500 men, where he 
found immenſe magazines. Monſ. d'Armentiers ad- 
vanced againſt Munſter, and attempred to take it by 
a coup de main; but was diſappointed. But getting 


a train of artillery from Weſel, after a ſhort ſiege 


made himſelf maſter of the city; the garriſon of 
4000 men becoming priſoners of war. After this 
rapid ſucceſs, the main body of their army took an 
advantageous camp near Minden, where they remained 
ſome. time, and where I ſhall leave them for the pre- 
ſent, It is now time to ſee what were the events of 


war in other quarters. 


His pruſſian majeſty's affairs at the beginning of 
the campaign, wore a very promiſing appearance; 
but yet his numerous enemies were all preparing to 


renew their attacks on him. He had formed a ſcheme 
to keep the ruſſians back, by burning their magazines 
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in Poland. This plan was executed with great ſpirit 
by general Woberſnow, who marched the 23d of 
february, from Glogau in Sileſia, with 46 ſquadrons 
and 26 battalions, entering Poland, by the way of 
Liſſa, he marched directly to Poſna ; ; where he de- 
feated a body of 2000 coſſacks, who guarded a ma- 
gazine there, which contained ſuch an immenſe quan- 
tity of flour, that it was ſufficient to have maintained 
50,000 men for three months. He carried' off and 
deſtroyed ſeveral other vaſt magazines of the ruſſians; 
and having fully executed his commiſſion, returned 
without loſs into Sileſia, on the 18th of april. 

His pruſſian majeſty finding that general Woberſ- 
now had met with ſucceſs, formed a ſecond plan ſtill 
more important. He was in hopes that the ruſſians 
would not be able to attack his dominions, till late in 
the campaign, nor act in concert with marſhal Daun. 
As he imagined he had cut the auſtrians off from 
that aſſiſtance, he wanted to do the ſame in regard to 
the army of the empire and the french, -as the auſtri- 


ans, by being ſeparated from their allies, would be 


obliged to act againſt the king under great diſad- 
vantages. Purſuant to this admirable ſcheme, about 
the latter end of february, general Knobloch was 


detached from the pruſſian army in Saxony, to drive 
ſome corps of the army of the empire from Erfurth, 


Gotha, and Eiſenach, who, if they remained there, 
would be able from their ſituation, to take advan- 
tage of the abſence of thoſe troops that were to be 


employed in executing this plan. The three cities 


were taken without oppoſition, the imperialiſts were 
drove from all that part of the country, and heavy/ 
contributions raiſed in the neighbourhood. * 

During theſe operations, the king himſelf with 
the grand army, which was poſted in Luſatia, made 


ſeveral movements, with deſign to draw marſhal 


Daun's army towards Sileſia, and by that means to 


uncover the frontiers of Bohemia towards Saxony; 


the 
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the auſtrians acted juſt as he expected. Prince Henry, 
who commanded the pruſſian army in Saxony, of 
about 36,000 men, immediately laid hold of the op- 

rtunity, as he had before concerted with the king, 
and dividing his army into two columns, marched 
towards Bohemia, entering that kingdom himſelf at 
Peterſwalde, the 15th of april; the column under 
general Hulſen doing the ſame by Paſsberg and Com- 
mota. Prince Henry found an eminence: beyond 
Peterſwalde, ' fortified with a redoubt, and a ſtrong 


barricade before i it, guarded by 600 croats, and ſome 


hungarian foot. This paſs was forced ; and the van- 
guard dividing into two bodies, one proceeded to 
Auſſig, and the other to Toplitz: the enemy fled 
precipitately every where, The magazine of Auſſig 
was deſtroyed, and the boats of the Elbe burnt. 
The vanguard returned on the 16th to the main 
body at Welmina. The magazines at Lowoſitz and 
Leitmeritz were ſeized, and the new bridge that was 
built there, burnt. Prince Henry from thence marched 
to Budin, where he deſtroyed another magazine; and 
the flames ſpreading by accident, ſet the town on fire, 
and did ſome damage. 4 
In the mean time, general Hulſen found the paſs 
of Paſsberg ſtrongly guarded by two regiments of 
foot, and a large body of eroats. The general con- 
ducted his cavalry another way, fo as to fall directly 
on the rear of the auſtrians, while he attacked them 
with his infantry in front; which was executed ſo 
ſucceſsfully, that the auſtrians were driven from all 
their intrenchments, and a general, 51 officers, and 
'2000 men were taken priſoners, together with three 
colours, two ſtandards, and three pieces of cannon. 
General Hulſen marched directly to Saatz; but the 
auſtrians had burnt their magazines there, before 
he arrived; büt be TOE, BY, deſtroyed ſeveral 
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1 
others“. Prince Henry, with both the diviſions of 
the army returned to Saxony, the middle of april. 

The prince gave his troops but a few days reſt 
about Dreſden; for on the 26th he marched them to 
Obel -· Geburgen; from thence he continued his march 
through Voightland, towards the army of the empire; 
and on the 7th of may entered Franconia, by the way 
of Hoff. Next day a detachment from his army at- 
*tacked general Macguire, who commanded a body 
of auſtrians and imperialiſts at Aſeh ; which bravely 
withſtood all their efforts the whole day; but as he 
was in danger of being overpowered by numbers, 
and having no proſpect of relief, he retired in the 
night through Haſſau towards Egra. During this 
time, genera] Haddick, who commanded a body of 
auſtrians in Franconia, that acted in conjunction with 
the army of the empire, quitted the camp which he 


Magazines taken and deſtroyed by the pruſſians in this ex- 


pedition, , ; 
Loaves © Rations o 
TM bread, bo 2 N hay, eight 
| DEB * | four pound. pound each. 
Avſlig, 700 200 1000 
Toplitz, 60 2000 | 
Lowoſitz, 450 | | 
Leitmeritz + 3000 2000 
Luckowitz, 36000 
Liboſchowitz, it} | 10000 
Worwitzaw, 1000 30000 oe | 
Budin, 1000 100000 20000 
Saatz, 32COO 20000 60000 
Poſtleburg, 50 48 I | 
Commotau, 205 4000 700 1375 
Brix 21 3400 920 192 
35486 34700 136820. 863000 


dollars. 


All thefe magazines were valued at u 1 of 880,000 rix- 


The contributions were divided amongſt the troops; 


every field officer received an hundred rixdollars ; every ſubaltefn 


Hfiy.; every ſerjeant twenty; and all the private men a rixdollar 


4 7 z excluſive of all they had helped themſelves to before. 
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held near Menchſberg, and marched in the night be- 
tween the 8th and gth to Culmbach, where he arrived 
the 10th in the morning; his troops were hardly en- 
camped, when he again filed off towards Bamberg. 

The prince purſued him very expeditiouſiy; he was 
at Murichberg the 1oth, and the next day in the 
neighbourhood.of Bareith Cronach; and Rotenburg 
ſurrendered after a ſhort bombardment. On his ap- 
proach near Bamberg, that city ſurrendered on terms; 
but ſome confuſion happening before the capitulation 
was completely finiſhed, a party of croats fired upon 
a party of pruſſians, who had approached near. one 

the gates; this was reſented by the prince, as a 
bench of the capitulation; and under that pretence 
gave up the city to be plundered by his troops z they 
pillaged during the ſpace of two days, in a very un- 
telenting and licentious manner; loud complaints 
were made all over Europe againſt the pruſſians, with 
great juſtice, on account of this affair; and afterwards 
produced a ſevere retaliation. The army of the em- 
pire, unable to ſtop the progreſs of the prince, re- 
tired to Nuremberg, and left the greateſt part of the 
circle of Franconia to the contributions inflicted by 
the pruftiansz they would have been followed, had 
not the prince been informed, that a large body of 
auſtrians, under general Gemmingen had entered 
Saxony ; this intelligence obliged him to return into 
that country, and accordingly he began his march 
trom Bamberg the 21ſt of june. 

Qa his retreat, the imperialiſts ſent a detachment 
under count Palfy, to harraſs his rear, who came up 
with it on the goth, near Hoff; a ſmart engagement 
enſued, in which the imperialiſts were intirely de- 
feated, with the loſs of a general, and a gaod num- 
ber of men, either killed or taken priſoners. - On the 
return of prince Henry to his old poſt in Saxony, 
Gemmingen retired into Bohemia, 


CHAP. 
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Motions of the ruſſians. Count Dobna takes the command 

of the pruſſian troops againſt them. Advances into 
Poland. Retires. Is diſgraced. General Wedel ſuc- 
ceeds him im the command. Battle of Zullichay, 
Motions of the king of Pruſſia and marſhal Daun. 
General Laudobn joins count Soltikoff. King of Pruſ- 
fia joins general Wedel. Battle of Cunnerſderf. Au- 
firian and ruſhan armies join. Admirable conduct of 
the king of Pruſſia. 


Lthough general Woberſnow had been ſo ſuc- 
A ceſsful in deſtroying the magazines which the 
ruſſians had amaſſed in Poland, yet his pruſſian ma- 
Jeſty found he ſhould have that enemy to deal with 
- ſooner than he expected. Having left their camp at 
Poſna, and quitting the Viſtula, they drew near to 
the banks of the Oder. General Manteuffel had been 
ſome time poſted at Grypſwalden, in Pomerania, and 
general Schlaberndorf at Koninſwalde, to oppoſe 
them: the king alſo ſent orders to count Dohna, who 
had been employed in reducing and levying contri- 
butions and levies in Mecklingberg, to march, and 
take the command . of his troops who were deſtined 
to act againſt them; and he accordingly encamped 
with them near Cuſtrin, The enemy began the cam- 
paign in their uſual manner, by ravaging without 
pity the frontiers of Pomerania, Brandenburg and 
Sileſia, As it was impoſlible to cover every part of 
ſuch an extenſive tract of country, the coſſacks made 
inroads in different parts, where they were lure of 
meeting with no reſiſtance. A body of pruſſian ops 

under 
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under general Hulſen, and another under general 


Woberſnow, joined count Dohna's army the 26th, at 


Meſeritz, in Poland. During his ſtay at this place, 
that general publiſhed a declaration, ſetting forth the 
reaſons that induced his maſter to cauſe his troops to 
enter Poland; alſo requiring the neighbouring coun- 
try to furniſh proviſions and forage for an army of 
40,000 men, promiſing that every thing ſhould be 
paid for with ready money. He encamped the ſame 
day at Scheverin; but as he was obliged to march 
with caution, and having many ſkirmiſhes with the 
enemy's irregulars, he did not reach Poſna till the 3d 
inſtant, when he arrived in ſight of it and the ruſſian 
army. But the count found their numbers were too 


_ conſiderable, and their poſts too ſtrong to be attacked 


with any proſpect of advantage, ſo that he contented 
himſelf with obſerving their motions ; and, as they 
ſoon continued their march towards Sileſia, he con- 
ſtantly endeavoured to harraſs their rear; but finding 
that his proviſions failed, he was obliged to retreat 
towards the Oder, encamping near Zullichau in Si- 
leſia, and the ruſſians doing the ſame between Lange- 
meil and Schmellan. e | 

In the mean time, the king of Pruſſia was far from 
being contented with the conduct of count Dohna: 
it was more dilatory and timid than the inclinations 
of his majeſty could bear; and he is ſaid to have re- 
proached that general in ſo ſevere a manner for his 
conduct, (which many have thought was very juſtifi- 


able) that he took the firſt opportunity to refign his 


command, and under a pretence of recovering his 
health, retired to Berlin. - The king immediately ap- 
pointed lieutenant general Wedel to ſucceed him, and 
detached to his army ſome conſiderable reinforcements, 
giving him poſitive orders to engage the ruſſians at 
all events. 0 8 | 

The new general arrived at-the pruſſian camp at 


Zullichau, on the 22d; and finding the next day, that 
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the enemy were directing their march towards Crof- 
ſen in Sileſia, with deſign to get before his army, 
and by that means ſecure the paſſage of the Oder; he 
reſolved in conſequence of his maſter's orders, to attack 
them on their march. Nothing could be more advan- 
tageous than their ſituation ; they were poſted on high 
and almoſt inacceſſible eminences, defended by a vaſt 
artillery, and were 70,000 ſtrong. Wedel's army did 
not amount to 30,000 men; and the diſadvantages they 
had to ſtruggle with were exceſſive. They had a bridge 
to paſs, and ſuch a narrow defile to go through, that 
ſcarce a third of a battalion could march in front; 
the ground was ſuch, that their cavalry could not ſup- 
port the infantry, nor their artillery be of any great 
ſervice to them. All theſe difficulties proved bur —— 
to the ardor of the pruſſians, the attack was reſolutely 
made, but after the greateſt efforts numbers at laſt 
prevailed. General Wedel was obliged to retreat, 
which he did unpurſued, leaving upwards of 4000 
men killed or priſoners; his wounded amounting to 
3000. General Woberſnow was killed, and general 
Manteuffel wounded. Wedel paſſed the Oder with- 
out oppoſition, and the ruſſians made themſelves ma- 
ſters of Francfort on the Oder, and Croſſen. 

In the mean time, his majeſty the king of Pruſſia 


had, about the middle of april marched his army 


from Rhonſtock, near Strigau, to Bolchenhayn, a 
{ſmall town in the mountains near Landſhut, where he 
entrenched it. Marſhal Daun had collected the auſtrian 
troops in acamp a Schurtz, in the circle of Konigſgratz; 
about the middle of may, he detached a conſiderable 
body of troops into Luſatia, which by forced marches 
arrived at Spremberg, within 15 miles of Berlin, with _ 
deſign to ſurpriſe that city; but ſome pruſſian batta- 
lions, ſupported by a large body of cavalry, followed 
them with the greateſt ſecrecy. The auſtrians per- 
ceiving their deſign to be diſcovered, changed their 
rout, and fell back on Liebau, the ſmall garriſon 

N having 
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baving retired on their approach towards the pruſ- 
ſian camp. On the firſt notice which the king had of 
the affair, he immediately ordered his troops to march, 
and went himſelf to the place of the attack. The 
auſtrians. ſeeing the good countenance of the pruſſian 
troops, thought proper to retire after a ſlight ſkirmiſh, 
and were purſued by the pruſſians, till the darkneſs of 
the night and the danger of the defiles obliged them 
to deſiſt. | | 
- . General Fouquet; who commanded a large body 
of pruſſian troops, in the ſouth part of Sileſia, and 
the auſtrian general de Ville, who commanded on the 
frontiers of Moravia, made ſeveral marches and 
countermarches, each endeavouring to catch ſome 
advantage of the other. About the middle of 
april, Fouquet made himſelf maſter of Sacorndorff 
and 'Troppau ; and endeavouted to do the ſame with 
the auſtrian magazine, at Hoff in Moravia ; but find- 
ing it impracticable, he retired to his former poſt at 
Lobſchutz, in order to cover Neiſs. The king left 
-his camp at Landſhut the 29th, and arrived at Neiſs 
the ſame day. General de la Ville was poſted on the 
heights behind Neuſtadt, and decamped that even- 
ing, placing himſelf behind Ziegennals and Zug- 
mantel. The king having joined general Fouquet, 
marched againſt de Ville; but as he retired, nothing 
further was done in Moravia, ſo his majeſty returned 
to Landſhut, Marſhal Daun's quarters were changed 
from time to time to Gitſchin, Konigſhoff, and Ja- 
romirs. 

That general having remained inactive in his camp 
at Schurtz ſo long, on account of the ſlow progreſs 
of the ruſſians; formed a deſign to march round by 
Luſatia, and the moſt northern part of Sileſia, and 
join them as ſoon as they had advanced far enough. 
It was in conſequence of this plan, that he left his 
camp the 28th of june, and marched by Neu- 
dorf, Lomnitz, Turnau, and Reichenburg, from 
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whence he turned off to the Queiſs, which ſeparates 
Luſatia from Sileſia. His pruſſian majeſty, as ſoon 
as he had notice of this march, left his camp at. 


Landſhut, and entered Bohemia, making himſelf 


maſter of Schatzlar, without much reſiſtance. On 
the goth, he detached general Rebentiſh to occupy 


Trautenau; and general Seidlitz towards Hirſchberg, 


to ſecure the paſles, in caſe the auſtrians ſhould at- 
tempt to enter Silefra that way. Theſe precautions 
had the deſired effect, for on the 16th of july ge- 
neral Laudohn entered Grieffenberg, with a large 
body of pandours and croats, and would have puſhed 
to Hirſchberg ; but finding general Seidlitz there be- 
fore him, with the van-guard of the pruſſian army, 
he was obliged to return back with all expedition- 
The king marched the fame day by that place to 
Lahne; on the 10th, his army was at Gepperſdorff; 
and ſoon after choſe a ſtrong camp on the heights 
before the village of Schmotfieffen: the ſituation of 
this camp was very advantageous, both the flanks 
being well covered ; its left was towards Liebenthal, 
and behind its right ſtood Loewenberg. Marſhal 
Daun's head quarters were at Gorlitz-Heim in Luſatia, 
and his army was poſted on the heights behind the 
Queiſs, his right extending towards Grieffenberg, and 
the left towards Lauban. The two armies were in 
this ſituation, when his pruſſian majeſty was informed 
of the defeat of his troops under general Wedel. 
Marſhal Daun being acquainted with the ſucceſs 
of that action, immediately foreſaw, that the kin 
would march himſelf againſt count Soltikoff; and 
conſidering that the great want of the ruſſian army, 
was a good body of cavalry; a want that had been 
ſo fatal to the common cauſe, laſt year at Zorndorff: 
he determined to detach a numerous corps to rein- 
force them. With this view, he ſelected about 12,000 
of his horſe and 8000 foot, which he divided into two 
columns, plaring one under general Laudohn, who 
com- 
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commanded in chief, and the other under general Had- 
dick ; the firſt marched through Sileſia, and the other 
through Luſatia. General Wedel, for ſome time found 
means to prevent the deſigned junction by marching to 
N dt {aro to Croſſen. The king, informed of 
this march, had, in the mean time, ordered a part 
of the troops which were under the command of 
prince Henry, to advance; and having appointed his 
royal highneſs to the command of the army oppoſed 
to marſhal Daun, his majeſty put himſelf at the head 
of the abovementioned reinforcement, amounting to 
10,000 men; and marched on the iſt of auguſt from 
Chriſtianſtadt to Sommerteldt, from whence the 
under general Haddick retired on his 1 The 

ruſſians however came up, on the ſame day, with 
the rear guard of the auſtrians, and attacked it, mak- 
ing a conſiderable. booty. Several other ſkirmiſhes 
„ in which the pruſſians made near 2000 
iſoners. On the 3d, general Wedel's army was at 
Croſſen, which place he had retaken from the ruſſi- 
ans; and the king arrived the ſame day at Beſko, and 
on the 4th joined Wedel at Muhlroſe; but he was not 
able to hinder the two auſtrian generals from joining 
the ruſſians, which they effected about the ſame time. 
His majeſty ſtill finding himſelf too weak to hazard 
an engagement with the enemy, recalled the corps of 
of gooo men under general Finck, which had been 
detached to cover Saxony; and it joined his army at 
Lebus on the 8th. | REY 
The reinforcement of auſtrians, under general Lau- 
dohn, increaſed Soltikoff's army to 90,000 men. 
That of the pruſſians, after general Finck had joined 
it, did not amount to $50,000, The ruſſians had 
moreover intrenched themſelves in the ſtrongeſt man- 
ner, between Francfort and Cunnerſdorff; and were 
defended with ſuch an immenſe artillery, that an at- 
tack on them was exceſſively difficult, Yet ſeveral 
reaſons concurred, which made it abſolutely neceſſary 
Dn Bb 3 that 
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that the king ſhould fight them. They were en3 
camped in Sileſia, the beſt and richeſt part of his domi- 
nions, which would very ſoon be over-run, if he 
deferred an action. Marſhal Daun had detached ſe- 
veral conſiderable parties that threatened Berlin itſelf. 
Saxony undefended, was become a prey ta the impe- 
rialiſts, who made great progreſs. In ſhort, all his 
dominions were in danger, and nothing could reſcue 
them but a victory. e 

His majeſty paſſed the Oder on the r1th, a mile 
to the north of Cuſtrin. The paſſage being completed, 
the army formed in order of battle, near the vill 
of Eſcher, and purſued its march to Biſchoffsee. 
The reſerve, under lieut. gen. Finck, took poſt on 
the eminences, between that place and Trettin. The 
van-guard occupied the firſt of thoſe villages, behind 
which, the army pitched its camp. On the 12th, at 
two in the morning, it began its march towards Rep- 
pin, but halted in a. wood, and there formed, and 
afterwards advanced to the ruſſians, keeping back the 
left wing. As ſoon as the van- guard arrived at the 
eminence, which was oppoſite to the enemy's left, 
the king ordered ſeveral batteries to be erected, which, 
as well as ſome others raiſed by general Finck, poured 
deſtruction on the ruſſians for ſome time; the fire 
began about eleven in the morning. The king de- 
ſigned to make his greateſt efforts againſt the left 
wing of the enemy ; the cannonade no ſooner ceaſed, 
than he attacked it with ſeveral detachments of infan- 
try, diſpoſed in columns. Never did any troops ex- 
ert themſelves with more bravery, than the pruſſians 
on this occaſion. In ſpite of the formidable artillery 
of the ruſſians, which lined their almoſt impenetrable 
intrenchments, they attacked them, and forced them 
one after another, taking eighty pieces of cannon. 
They then paſſed a defile, and attacked ſeveral redoubts, 
which covered the village of Cunnerſdorff, and ma- 
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ſtered them all. The ruſſians made a ftand at that 
village, by bringing on ſeveral freſh battalions to de- 
fend it ; but nothing could withſtand the reſolution of 
the pruſſians, they every where drove the enemy be- 
fore them, with the greateſt firmneſs, and as terri- 
ble a ſlaughter ; they no longer occupied the ſame' 
ground, as when they began the action. In ſhort, 

fr upwards of fix hours, the advantage of the day 
was entirely on the fide of the pruſſians, who had 
lain upwards of 10,000 of the enemy. The king then 
wrote a billet to the queen, to this effece, Madam, 
« We have drove the ruſſians from their intrenchments, 
*« and have taken a vaſt artillery, You may ſoon 
<< expect to hear of a glorious victory. This news 
arrived at Berlin juſt as the poſt was going out, ſo 
that the friends of the king of Pruſſia throughout 
Europe, exulted in the certain and deciſive victory 
which they made not the leaſt doubt of his having 

ar | 


Count Soltikoff, in the mean time, finding himſelf 
defeated in almoſt every quarter, reſolved to make his 
laſt ſtand on his left wing, which, though much ſhat- 
tered, was more entire than any other part of his army. 
He accordingly aſſembled the remains of his right 
wing, and drawing off the whole ſecond line of 
his center, divided them both into ſmall corps, or 
large battalions, formed in long ſquares or columns; 
and with theſe ſupported the flank of his left. He 
had before erected a redoubt on that wing, on an 
advantageous eminence, called, the Jew's burying 
ground; round this redoubt, the count drew up a 
great body of his troops, his forlorn hope, Had 
the king of Pruſſia deſiſted, without attemptin 
any thing further againſt the enemy, be woul 
in all probability have had every advantage of. a, 
complete victory; but he reſolved to drive them 
from this poſt ; difficult as the attack muſt, be, to 
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ght for ſix hours, in an exceſſive 


troops who had fou 
hot day. 


The pruſſian infantry, ever reſolute, was eaſily 


brought on to this freſh attack. But here they met 
with obſtacles of the ſevereſt kind. The uneveneſs 
of the ground rendered it impoſſible for them to bring 
up any other artillery than a few ſmall pieces; whereas 
the enemy had ſtill a great train mounted on their in- 
trenchments; in a ſituation really impregnable. Un- 
der theſe great diſadvantages, the king's infantry were 
repulſed with a conſiderable loſs; a ſecond attack was 
made, with the like bad ſucceſs, and a ſtill greater 
loſs. At laſt the cavalry were brought againſt the 
ruſſians; they redoubled their furious attacks; but. 
all was unſucceſsful. Count Soltikoff ſeeing the pruſ- 
ſian horſe in ſome confuſion, ſeized the critical mo- 
ment, and let looſe part of the ruſſian, and all the 


auſtrian cavalry, which had not yet been engaged, on 


the weakened ſquadrons of the pruſſians. This freſh 


body, -which was commanded by general Laudohn, 


met with little reſiſtance, they broke their : enemy's 
horſe to pieces, forced them back upon their foot, 
threw the whole into an irreparable diſorder, and a 
moſt dreadful ſlaughter enſued. This miſerable miſ- 
fortune was greatly owing to general Seidlitz's being 
wounded, who commanded the pruſſian horſe, ſo that 
he was diſabled from giving any orders. The king 
made every effort to reſtore the field, that ſkill, cou- 


rage, or deſpair could dictate; hazarding his own 


perſon in the thickeſt of the fire, and prodigal of 
life, he thrice led on -his troops to the charge ; two 
horſes were killed under him ; and ſeveral balls were 
in his cloaths; but all was unſucceſsful. Scarce an 
officer in his army eſcaped unwounded. It is very 


probable that the deſtruction of the whole pruſ- 


ſian army would have followed, had not night came 
on; which enabled the king to take poſſeſſion of 


ſome eminences which were eaſily defended, and oy 
| | that. 
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that means, to-cover the retreat of his troops, As it 
was, his loſs in this battle was much greater, than an 
he had ſuſtained ſince the beginning of the war. The 
killed, wounded, priſoners, and deſerters amounting. 
to 20,000. General Putkammur was amongft the 
flain, The generals Seidlitz, Wedel, Finck, Hul- 
ſen, and Itzenplitz, the prince of Wurtenberg, and 
five major generals, were all wounded. The loſs 
of the ruſſians was generally calculated at about 12,000 
men killed and wounded. | 
Such was the fatal reverſe of the king of Pruſſia's 
fortune; from being almoſt ſure of the victory, to 
have it ſnatched from him, through his own impru- 
dence. Ever ſince the beginning of the war, he had 
never committed ſo fatal a miſtake. Had he deſiſted, 
when he had driven the ruſſians from their intrench- 
ments, without throwing all into the hands of for- 
tune a ſecond time, he would have had all the ad- 
vantages of a. victory; his troops had ſuffered but 
little, whereas the enemy had ſuſtained a great loſs, 
both in the number of the ſlain, and in that of half 
their artillery ; little doubt was made, but that they 
would retire immediately into Poland,, leaving him 
the fruits of the victory, whilſt they would be filling 
their gazettes with frivolous diſputes about the field 
of battle, as was the caſe at Zorndorff, Inſtead of 
acting thus, the king led on his brave troops, who 
had been fighting ſo long a time in one of the ſe- 
vereſt actions, perhaps ever known, and in one of 
the hotteſt days ever felr, againſt a poſt of ſuch im- 
menſe ſtrength, lined with a numerous artillery, and 
defended by an army ſtill ſo much ſuperior in num- 
bers to his own, when his troops were too much ex- 
hauſted for a new attempt. All the pruſſian generals 
were unanimous in their advice to the king, not to 
engage a ſecond time; the above reaſons, which they 
gave him, for a few moments had ſome effect; but 
the rapidity and vehemence of his diſpoſition, would 
: nor 
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not ſuffer him to bear the thoughts of being a con- 
queror by halves : he determined to riſk one effort 


more, which, if ſucceſsful, would, in all probabili- 


ty, free him for ever from this dreadful adverſary. 


He tried it, and was defeated. 

He no ſooner quitted the field, than he wrote a 
ſecond note to the queen, I have hazarded ano- 
ther attempt, in which I have failed; remove from 
Berlin, with the royal family. Let the archives 


© be carried to Potzdam. The city may make con- 


« ditions with the enemy.” I leave the reader to 


judge the effect this news had on the court and city, 
which was received in the midſt of the joy and 
diverſions, occaſioned by that which came but a few 
hours before. And what heightened the terror was, 
the confuſed accounts they continued to receive, 
which made no mention of the king ; but informed 
them, that an army of ruſſians, the moſt dreadful of 
all enemies, was on the point of taking poſſeſſion of 
their city. It was directly concluded, that the king 
was either dead or taken priſoner. 

The day after the battle, his majeſty repaſſed the Oder, 
and encamped at Retwein; from whence he marched 
to Fuſtenwalde; placing his troops in ſuch a manner, 
as to protect Berlin from any incurſions of the ruſſians. 
Here he received ſupplies of proviſions, ammunition, 


and cannon, from his ſtores at that city; and was re- 


inforced by general Kleiſt, whom he recalled from Po- 
merania, with gooo men. In ſhort, every thing was 
ſoon in the greateſt order in his camp. 

In the mean time the ruſſian general, count Solti- 
koff, inſtead of marching into Brandenburg, as was 
expected, moved further into Sileſia, and joined a 
large body of the auſtrian army, under marſhal Daun. 
The two generals at this meeting, conſulted about 
the moſt proper meaſure for inſuring their late ſuc- 
ceſs; by their motions, the king was convinced, that 
their deſign was to befiege great Glogau. Never _ 
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the greatnefs of this monarch's genius appear with 
clearer advantage, than in his exquiſite management, 
by which A the victorious army of the 
ruſſians, united with the auſtrians, from making uſe 
of the victory they had ſo lately gained. The 1 
rior and victorious army, by the mancevres of his 
pruſſian majeſty, was obliged to act upon the de- 
fenſive. Perceiving their intention of beſieging Glo- 
gau, he, by a daring and maſterly movement, threw 
. himſelf between their army and the city; by which 
he effectually defeated their deſign. It is true, this 
march cut off all communication between himſelf and 
his brother Henry ; but that was remedied by the 
admirable conduct of his royal highneſs ; which, to- 
gether with the ſucceſſes of the imperialiſts in Saxony, 
and their being drove from thence by general Wunſch, 
I ſhall reſerve for the ſubject of another chapter. 
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CHAP. XXI. 


Campaign in north America. General Amherſt commander th 
in chief. Plan of operations. Expedition under gene- Ci 
ral Ambenſt to the northward. Ticonderoga and Crown re 

Point abandoned. Their importance. Expedition againſt ea 


Niagara, General Prideaux killed, Sir William al 
Fobnſon ſucceeds him in the command. Defeats the er 
french. Takes Niagara. Its importance. Affairs in h 
England. Preparations in France for an invaſion. A 
Meaſures of the britiſb miniſtry. Several ſquadrons 3 
fail. Havre de Grace bombarded by admiral Rodney. 0 
Toulon fleet ſails. Battle of Lagombay. Boſcawen de- v 
feats de la Clue, the french admiral, Meſſage to the b 
Commons, Grants. | t 
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F campaigns had paſſed in north America, \ 
without having obtained thoſe advantages which e 
might reaſonably have been expected, from the great | 
{ 

| 

| 

{ 


force employed. But as the miniſtry in England 
ſeemed determined to proſecute the war in that part of 
the world, with all poſſible vigor, more ſanguine 
hopes were now conceived from the operations there; 
and eſpecially as the chief command was conferred 
on a young officer of diſtinguiſhed merit, who had 
exerted himſelf ſo greatly at the taking of Louiſ- 
burg : General Amherſt now commanded in Ame- 
rica. 
It had been determined in England, that the face 
of the war there ſhould be new modelled ; in- 
ſtead of making but one real attack on the enemy, 
and ſeveral falſe ones, it was now reſolved, at the 
tame time, to attempt Quebeck, by the river St. 
Lawrence, 
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Lawrence, whilſt a great force attacked Crown Point, 
and a third expedition was undertaken againſt Nia- 
gara. By acting in ſo vigorous a manner, it was ex- 
pected that the enemy would prove much weaker than 
hitherto, when they were enabled to collect their force 

to defend a ſingle place. 8 LA; 
General Amherſt himſelf commanded the army, 
that was deſtined to act againſt Ticonderoga and 
Crown Point, which amounted to about 12,000 men, 
regulars and provincials. He was in motion very 
early; having employed the latter end of the winter 
and the beginning of the ſpring in preparing for the 
expedition. So early as the firſt of may, many of 
his troops were in motion, and he arrived himſelf at 
Albany the 12th ; he ſet out from fort Edward the 
3d of june, having poſted all the regular regiments 
on the road thither, to aſſiſt in bringing up the pro- 
viſions in the battoes. General Gage was left at Al- 
bany to bring up the rear. They arrived at the fort 
the 12th. The greateſt care was taken by the general 
in his march through the woods to prevent a ſurpriſe ; 
conſiderable parties were continually diſpatched every 
way to ſcour the country, and inure the provincials 
and new raiſed troops to marching, and the other 
parts of the ſervice. It was with great difficulty that 
the battoes, and other boats, in which the army was 
to croſs the lake, were brought up. On the 21ſt, ge- 
neral Amherſt, with brigadier general Gage, and a 
large part of the army left fort Edward ; it- was the 
end of the month before they reached lake George, 
on which, by degrees, the battoes and other veſſels 
were embarked. This lake, which the french call 
lake Sacrament, is a water near 40 miles long, but 
narrow in proportion; encloſed on every ſide with 
marſhy grounds, it communicates with lake Cham- 
plain, by another long and very narrow ſtreight : and 
this ſtreight is defended on each fide by a fort, that 
towards lake George is called Ticonderoga, that next 
| lake 
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lake Champlain is called by the french fort Frederick, 
and by us Crown Point, both of them being extremely 
ſtrong by their ſituation, and having many con- 
ſiderable works built about them. It took gene- 
ral Amherſt a conſiderable time to get up his ar- 
tillery, ammunition, ſtores, and proviſions, and to 
embark them on the lake ; however, in ſpite of a 
thouſand difficulties, the whole army embarked the 
21ſt of july, and arrived with very little difficulty 
before Ticonderoga; at firſt the french made ſame 
appearance, as if they meant to defend the plate. 
But they found in general Amherſt, an enemy of 
much greater abilities, than any they had before op- 
poſed in this part of the world; they ſaw, that every 
operation was conducted with a prudence equal to 
the force employed, and having little hopes of re- 
ſiſting the engliſh army long, they abandoned their 
lines at Ticonderoga the 23d of july; general Am- 
herſt marched into them with his grenadiers with bay- 
onets fixed. This drew the fire of the fort on them, 
with cannon and mortars, but they did no execution, 
Having ſucceeded thus far, the general ſet about for- 
tifying it, as its ſituation rendered it a poſt of infinite 
conſequence, either for the proſecution of his further 
operations, or for covering a retreat, in caſe bad ſue- 
ceſs made one neceſſary. The only loſs we ſuſtained 
in this acquiſition was that of colonel Townſhend, a 
young officer of great hopes, who was killed by a can- 
non ball. | 
General Amherſt waited a few days, before he at- 
tacked Crown Point, for his artillery ; but his troops 
in the mean time were thoroughly employed, in car- 
rying on the approaches neceflary, and making ready 
the batteries to receive their guns: although he had 
great reaſon to believe, that the french would abandon 
this fort, as they had done the other ; yet he reſolved 
to truſt nothing to fortune, but take his meaſures ex- 
actly the ſame, as if he was ſure to meet with a deſ- 
perate 
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perate defence. His artillery came up by degrees, 
and when he was juſt on the point of attacking the 
fort, the french general, M. Bourlemaque abandoned 
it, retiring with about 3500 men and 100 cannon to 
the bottom of lake Champlain; and peſted himſelf 
at the iſland called, Iſle du Noix. Before he evacu- 
ated the fortreſs, he charged all the mortars, guns, 
muſkets, &c. up to the very muzzles, with powder 
and ſhot, fixing port - fuſees to their vents, and then 
ſetting fire to the buildings of the fort, left it; which 
made it impoſſible to approach it, without great dan- 
ger; but a ſerjeant of regulars deſired the general's 
permiſſion to cut down the colours, which were then 
flying amongſt the flames, and being permitted, he 
brought them off ſafe, for which he was rewarded 
with ten guineas. Mr. Amherſt marched into the 
fort, the 4th of auguſt; and directly ſet about re- 

ring it, as he had done at Ticonderoga, where col. 
N was left to finiſh the fort, and command 
all the troops poſted from thence to Albany. The 
artillery, &c. taken at theſe two fortreſſes was very 
conſiderable, together with a large quantity of am- 
munition of all ſorts. | e 

The importance of this conqueſt, was, till lately, 
very little known, It reſults entirely from its ſitua- 
tion; ſtanding at the head of lake Champlain, by 
which there is a navigation to it from all parts of 
Canada. A ſmall point of land, ſurrounded by this 
lake on every ſide, and ſecured by a moat towards 
the land, with the fortifications raiſed there by the 
french, is what was called by them, fort Frederick, 
and by us Crown Point. It lies mid-way, between 
Albany and Montreal, the two chief places on our 
frontiers, and thoſe of the french. While it was in 
their poſſeſſion, it effectually covered Canada, by 
blockading up our paſſage in that country; while it 
lead the french directly into New England, and New 
York, as was ſeverely found by thoſe colonies, in the 


beginning 
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beginning of this war, When the french let looſe theit 
indians from it, to ſcour, phander, and burn the eng- 
liſh frontiers: Without this poſt, the french would 
not have begun the war in America, they ſaw its im- 
portance ſo clearly, that they immediately ſet about 
ſtrengthening it, and collecting a great force about 
it; but its moſt material ſtrength conſiſted in the dif- 
ficulty of getting at it; before this war, there were 
no roads through thoſe extenſive woods, which are 
between it and the ſettled parts of our eolonies z but 
ſtill they were paſſable enough for their indians, whoſe 
whole life is ſpent in hunting in them. I ſhould 
laſtly obſerve, that this fort was built in 1730, in the 
very middle of our colonies of New England, and 
New York, a clear proof how much the celebrated 
miniſter, who then governed Great Britain, knew his 
country's intereſt, or knowing it, how much he ne- 
glected it. It is to him, we owe in a great part, the 
exiſtence of this war, and all that immenſe train of 
debts and expences occaſioned by it. 

During 'theſe operations of the commander in 
chief, thoſe in other parts of America were no leſs 
advantageous, I have before hinted, that one part 
of the general plan of the campaign, was to attack 
the french fort at Niagara. General Prideaux com- 
manded in this expedition z the provincials and 
indians under him were commanded by Sir William 
Johnſon. The ſiege was but juſt formed, when bri- 
gadier general Prideaux was killed by the burſting of 
a cohorn, which happened the 2oth of july. On his 
death, the command of the army devolved on general 
Johnſon, who continued to purſue the deceaſed gene- 
ral's vigorous meaſures, with the greateſt alacrity 
he was enabled to do this, in a country where the 
provincials and indians are of ſuch great ſervice, 
not only by his own abilities, but by the great 
intereſt he has amongſt them. He puſhed the 
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ſiege with ſo much ardor, that in a few days he had 
erected his third battery within an hundred yards 
of the flag baftion. The french alarmed at theſe vi- 
gorous operations, began ta be in pain for the place 
they therefore collected all their regular troops and 
- provincials, which they had about the lakes, amount- 

g to near 2000 men, and joining to theſe a large 
wy of indians, they advanced to give the engliſh 
General Johnſon having intelligence from his indi- 

ans of their approach, made a diſpoſition to prevent 

their throwing ſuccours into the fort. The 23d in the 
evening, he ordered the light infantry, and piquets of 
the line, to lie near the road on his left, leading from 
the country where the french army was aſſembled to 
the fort. Theſe he reinforced the next morning, 
with the grenadiers, and part of the 46th regiment, 
all under the command of lieutenant colonel Maſſey. 
Lieutenant colonel Farquhar, with the 44th battalion, 
was ordered to the tail of the trenches, to ſupport 
the guard commanded by major Beckwith, in caſe 
the garriſon ſhould make a ſally. The action ſoon 
after began, with that horrid ſcream of the indians, 
which had before been one of the principal cauſes of 
general Braddock's defeat, by firiking a terror into 
thoſe troops, who were unaccuſtomed to this kind of 
fighting; but now the engliſh army was ſo well dif 
| Poſed to receive them in front, and their indians on 
the flank, 'that, in leſs than an hour's time, the 
whole french army was ruined. The number of the 
ſlain was not aſcertained, as the purſuit was conti- 
nued for five miles. Seventeen officers were made 
priſoners, among whom were M. d' Aubry, chief 
and M. de Lignery, ſecond in command. After this 
defeat, which was in ſight of the garriſon, fir William 
ſent major Harvey into the fort, with a liſt of the 
officers taken, recommending it to the governor to 
ſurrender, before more blood was ſhed, and while he 
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had it in his power to reſtrain the indians: The 
vernor, to be certain of ſuch a defeat, ſent an officer 
of his to ſee the priſoners ; they were ſhewn to him; 
which had fuch an effect, that he capitulated that 
very night. The garriſon, conſiſting of about 600 
men, ſurrendered priſoners. of war, and were con- 


- ducted to New York. The fort and the ſtores, 


which were conſiderable, was given up to the engliſh 
WLens. 5 ö 3 
The conqueſt of this fort was of infinite conſe- 
quence to the ſecurity of the engliſh colonies; it is 
without exception the moſt important paſs in Ame- 
rica; and by its ſituation, ſecures a greater number of 
communications, through a more extenſive country, 
than perhaps any other paſs in the world. It is in 
the middle of the country of the ſix nations, between 
their chief ſettlements and their many dependants and 
confederates, and in a manner entirely commands 
them all; having on one ſide the mountains, which 
abound in game; and on the other, the great lakes, 
and being ſurrounded every way, by one or the other, 
with the whole continent open to it on the weſt, and 
our colonies on the eaſt; ſo that none can paſs that 
way, or have any acceſs to the interior parts of north 
America, without croſſing endleſs mountains on one 
hand, or broad ſeas on the other, but by the narrow 
aſs of Niagara, and an unfrequented path at the 
. of the Ohio, which lead up that river. The 
only communication between Canada and Louiſiana, 
and the country on the banks of the Ohio is by Nia- 
gara; all the other encroachments, except Crown 
Point, quite to the mouth of the Miſſippi are ſup- 
lied from Canada, and conſequently by this pals. 
y the advantage of its ſituation, it alſo gives its poſ- 


ſeſſors the benefit of the fur trade, with a multitude 


of indian nations, ſpread far and near over the whole 
continent of north America; and alſo the navigation 
of all the great ſeas of freſh water, called the 1 5 
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lakes of Canada, to the extent of 1300 miles. In 
ſhort, it prevents or ſecures the junction of the two 
french colonies in Canada and Louiſiana ; laid our 
colonjes open to the incurſions both of the french 
and their indians, whilſt it was in their hands; and 
ſecures them from both, if in our poſſeſſion. | 
As to thoſe immenſe lakes, which are all in a man- 
ner commanded by this fort, the reader need only 
caſt his eyes on a map of north America, to be 
convinced of their importance. They afford by far 
the moſt noble and extenſive inland navigation in the 
world. Whoever is the maſter of them muſt, ſooner 
or later, command that whole continent They are 
all ſurrounded by a fine and fruitful country, in a 
temperate and pleaſant climate. The day may poſ- 
ſibly come, when this noble country, which one would 
think is calculated for univerſal empire, will ſufficient- 
ly diſplay its own importance. 
The affairs of Great Britain in Europe, were equally 
glorious z the ſpirit of the nation was now accuſtom- 
ed to ſucceſs, which diffuſed a general joy over the 
whole kingdom, the more juſt, as it was well founded. 
The parliament, the miniſtry, and every order of the 
people, vied with each other in promoting the intereſt 
of their country. What proved a great ſpur to this 
unanimity, was the vaſt preparations that were mak - 
ing in all the ports of France, with deſign to invade 
Great Britain. Three different embarkations were to 
be undertaken. M. Thurot, who had been fo ac- 
tive in the command of a french privateer, the mar- 
ſhal de Belleiſle, in deſtroying the engliſh trade, was 
to command a ſmall ſquadron of royal ſhips, and ſe- 
veral tranſports, from Dunkirk, which were- intended 
againſt Scotland, Great preparations were making 
in the ports of Normandy, for a ſecond embarkation 
againſt England, in flat bottomed boats of a new 
conſtruction, many of which, had been built for 
that purpoſe. The third expedition; which was ima- 
| Cc 2 gined 
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gined to be againſt Ireland, was preparing in the ports 


of Britanny, the embatkation to be made from Van- 
nes and Nants; and covered by a formidable fleet 
preparing in Breſt, under the command of M. de 
Conflans; a great body of troops“ was aſſembled in 
that province, under the duke d' Aguillon. Had all 
theſe expeditions ſucceeded as J have here repreſented 
them, ſo far as to land their troops, there is no doubt 
but it would have thrown Great Britain into terrible 
confuſion; and it is impoſſible to ſay what would 
have been the conſequencdge. 

But the moſt vigorous meaſures were taken by the 
miniſtry in England, to counteract theſe preparations. 
A ſquadron under commodore Boys was ſtationed be- 
fore Dunkirk. Admiral Rodney, with a ſecond was 
ſent to bombard Havre de Grace. Admiral fir Ed- 
ward Hawke blocked up the harbour of Breſt, with 
a very ſtrong ſquadron ; and a ſmaller kept a watch 
upon that of Vannes. The firſt advices that were 
received from theſe ſeveral fleets were from admiral 
Rodney. The ſquadron under his command, con- 
ſiſting of four ſhips of the line, two frigates, two 
loops, and ſix bomb veſſels, failed from St. Hellen's 
the 2dof july, and anchored the next day in the great 
road of Havre, the admiral placed the bombs in 


Buy an account which the french court publiſhed of their arma- 
ments, it appeared, that the number of troops to.be employed on 
the invaſion amounted to 53,000 men, conſiſting of 63 battalions 
of infantry : and the following cavalry, viz. 200 mouſquetaires, 
400 life guards, 150 horſe grenadiers, 200 gen d' armes and light 
horſe, 2560 horſe, making eight regiments, 2400 dragoons, 2609 
legion-royale, artillerie, æc. The prince of Conti commander in 
chief, OE | 14 705 
Prince de Soubiſe, 1 
Count de Thomond, Field ATR. | 
Eight lieutenant generals, 12 major generals, 18 brigadier gene- 
rals, 26 ſhips of the line, 12 frigates, 8 fireſhips, 6 chebecs, 8 
armed gallies, 500 tranſports, 20 phyſicians, 100 ſurgeons, 50 
apothecaries, 2 chaplains in each ſhip, | 
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Ships, Guns, Ships. 
Namur go Intrepid 
Prince go - Edgar 
Newark 80 America 
Culloden 74 St. Albans 
Warſpite 74 Jerſey 
Conqueror | 74 Portland 
Swiftſure 70 Guernſey 
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the narrow channel of the river, leading to Harfleur, 
it being the moſt 22 and only place to do execu- 
tion from. About ſeven in the evening, two of the 
bombs were ſtationed, as were all the reſt early the 
next morning, and continued to bombard for 32 
hours without intermiſſion, with ſuch ſucceſs, that the 
town was ſeveral times in flames; and their maga- 
zine of ſtores for the flat bottomed boats, burnt with 


very great fury for upwards of ſix hours, notwith- 
ſtanding the continual efforts of ſeveral hundred men 


to extinguiſh it; and many of the boats were over- 
turned and damaged by the exploſion of the ſhells. 
During the attack, the french troops appeared very 
numerous, were continually erecting new batteries, 
and throwing up intrenchments; their conſternation 
was ſo great, that all the inhabitants left the town. 
This ſervice was performed with very inconſiderable 
loſs in the ſquadron. | 

Part of the french plan of an invaſion conſiſted 
in being able to bring round a ſtrong ſquadron of ſhips 
which they had equipped at Toulon, from thence to 
Breſt, to unite all their ſtrength at that port. To 
prevent this, admiral Boſcawen * had been ſtationed 
before the harbour of Toulon to block it up. But 
ſome unfavourable weather, and the foulneſs of his 
ſhips, obliged him to retire to Gibraltar to refit : 
the french took this opportunity to ſlip out, and 
they proceeded with great diligence to the ſtreights. 
Mr. Boſcawen, in the mean time had very near got 


* With the following ſhips under his command, 
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his ſhips ready to ſail; and that the french fleet might 
not eſcape him, he ordered the Lime and Gibraltar, 
(the only frigaties ready) the firſt to cruiſe off Malaga, 
and the laſt from Eſtepona to Ceuta Point, to give 
him notice of their approach, On the 157th of au- 
guſt, at eight in the evening, the Gibraltar made the 
ſignal of their appearance; the admiral was ſo very 
expeditious, that he got under ſail out of the bay, by 
ten, with his whole ſquadron, of fourteen ſail of the 
line, and two fireſhips. At day-light, he ſaw the 
Gibraltar, and ſeven fail of large ſhips lying to; but 
on his not anſwering their ſignal, they made fail 
from him. As there was a freſh gale, the engliſh 
fleet came up with them faſt, till about noon, when 
it fell little wind. About half an hour paſt two, ſome 
of the headmoſt ſhips began to engage; but Mr. 
Boſcawen could not get up to the — admiral's 
ſhip, the Ocean, till near four, when he began to 
engage her. In about half an hour his own ſhip, the 
Namure's mizen maſt, and both top-ſail yards were 
ſhot away; the Ocean then made all the fail ſhe could. 
The engliſh admiral ſhifted his flag to the Newark, 
and ſoon after the Centaur, of 74 guns, ſtruck. He 
purſued all night; and in the morning of the 19th,” 
ſaw only four ſail ſtanding in for land,' (two of their 
beſt ſailors having altered their courſe in the night). 
About nine, the Ocean ran on ſhore amongſt the 
breakers, and the three others anchored. Admiral 
Boſcawen ſent the Intrepid and America to burn the 
Ocean; the former could not get in, but the latter 
performed the ſervice alone : On his firſt firing at the 
Ocean, ſhe ſtruck ; the engliſh captain ſent his offi- 
cers on board; but M. de la Clue, the french admiral, 
having loſt one leg, and the other being much wound- 
ed, had been landed about half an hour, and died 
ſoon after. Captain Kirk, of the America, finding 
it impoſſible to bring the Ocean off, ſet her on fire. 
Captain Bentley, of the Warſpite, was ordered ge 

| the 
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the Temeraire, of 74 guns, and brought her off with 
little damage, the officers and men all on board. At 
the ſame time, vice-admiral Broderick, with his di- 


viſion of the engliſh fleet, burnt the Redoubtable, 
her officers and men having quitted her, being bulg- 
ed; and brought the Modeſte of 64 guns off, with 
very little damage. The ſcattered remains of their 
fleet ®, with difficulty got into the harbour of Cadiz, 
where they, remained a conſiderable time blocked 
up. | | 
5 his victory, ſo advantageous to Great Britain, 
was purchaſed at a very cheap rate. Amongſt the 
engliſh ſhips were no more than 56 killed, 196 wound- 
ed; 13 of the former, and 44 of the latter were 
on board Mr. Boſcawen's ſhip, which had more 
of each, than any other in the fleet. It is difficult 
to ſay, which was greateſt, the cowardice of the 
french, or the bravery of the engliſh, Had de la 
Clue formed a line, and fought Boſcawen regular- 
ly, it is thought by many he would have ofa 

much better than he did, The engliſh fleet had the 
ſuperiority only of two ſhips of the line, but the 


Which at firſt conſiſted of the following ſhips ; 
Ships, Guns. 


64 loſt company. 
64 taken 


50 (loſt company coming through 
26 the Streights. 


SGracieuſe 24 
Beſides two ſhips more of the line, unknown, 
"4 french 
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french ſhips were much larger in bulk, and had a ſu- 


periority in number of men; ſo that on the whole, 
the two fleets were pretty -near of equal force. The 
cowardice or incapacity of M. de Clue was manifeſt, 
had his fleet been rather inferior, it is the duty of 
every admiral to form his line and fight, inſtead of 
ſeparating his ſhips and running away; but this blow 
was as glorious to Britain, as it was diſgraceful to 
France. It weakened thę force with which they in- 
tended to execute the invaſion ; and, what was of 
more conſequence, conſiderably ſunk the ſpirits of the 
french ſailors, who found how unequal they were in 
action to the engliſh. e W 

In the mean time, nothing was omitted in England 
to render abortive the deſigns of the french. For 
this purpoſe, his majeſty ſent the following meſſage 
to the houſe of commons, on the 21ſt of may, by 
Mr. ſecretary Pitt. | 


GEORGE. Re... TEST 
His majeſty, relying on the experienced zeal and 
affection of his faithful commons, and conſidering 
that, in this critical juncture, emergencies may ariſe, 
which may be of the utmoſt importance, and be at- 
tended with the moſt pernicious conſequences, if pro- 
per means ſhould not immediately be applied to 
prevent or defeat them, is defirous, that this houſe 
will enable him to defray any extraordinary expences 
of the war, incurred, or to be incurred for the ſer- 
vice of the year 1759, and to take all ſuch meaſures 
as may be neceſſary to diſappoint or defeat any en- 
terprizes or deſigns of his enemies, and as the exi- 
gencies of affairs may require.” = 


* 


The houſe of commons took this — into con- 

ſideration directly; and on the 24th, reſolved that 

there ſhould be granted to his majeſty, for the pur- 
1 8 ' ; - I HT | 
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* Grants for the year 1759. 

For 60,000 ſeamen, including 14,845 marines, and ord- 
nance for ſea ſervice, 

For 52,343. men, for guards and garriſons, and other 
land forces in Great Britain, Guernſey, and Jerſey, 
For the pay of the general and ſtaff-officers, and officers 

of the hoſpital, 

For the forces and garriſons in the plantations, and Gi- 
braltar, and for proviſions for the garriſons in Nova 
Scotia, Newfoundland, Providence, Cape Breton, 
and Senegal, 

For four regiments of foot and one battalion, on the 
_ eſtabliſhment, ſerving in North America, and 
Africa, 

For the office of the ordnance of the land forces, 

For the extra-expence of the ordnance in 1758, not 
provided for, | 

For the ordinary of the navy, including half. pay to ſea- 
officers, 5 


For the ſupport of Greenwich hoſpital 


For 38, ooo of the troops of Hanover, Wolfenbuttle, 


— Buckeburg, with the general and ſtaff- 
cers, 
For 19,012 heſſians, with the general and ſtaff- officers 

of the hoſpital, and train of artillery, purſuant to 


treaty, 
Towards defraying the charges of forage, &c. for the 
army under prince Ferdinand, 1 

Towards paying off the debt of the navy, _ 

For allowance to the officers and private men of the 


horſe guards, and regiments of horſe reduced, and : 


the ſuperannuated men of the horſe guards, 
To the reduced officers of the land forces and marines, 
For the penſions of the widows of ditto, married before 

december 25 1716, IT S; 
To the king of Pruſſia, uant to the convention, 
To the landgrave of Heſſe Caſſel, purſuant to treaty, 
To defray the like ſum raiſed lat fefons, and charged 
\ upon the firſt aids, x 


For building, re-building, and repairing his majeſty's - 


ſhi 
For the out penſioners of Chelſea hoſpital, 


poſes mentioned therein, one million upon account *, 
So large a ſum voted unanimouſly was an unqueſtion- 
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able proof what great harmony reigned in every part 
of the conſtitution and adminiſtration ; fo W the 


contraſt of what was to be ſeen in France, where the 


For widening and enlarging the paſſage over London 
bridge, c 
To the foundling hoſpital, 
For tranſport ſervice and Pony the land forces for 
1758, E. 
For 8 the colony of Nova Scotia, for 1759, 
For defraying the charges of ſupporting ditto, in 1757, 
For the civil eſtabliſhment of Georgia, from june 1758, 
to ditto, 1759, 
To make good the deficiency of the additional duty 


min1 
I. 


on licences for retailing wine, the duty on coals ex- 


ported, &c. july, 1758, 
To make good the deficiency of the duty on glaſs and 


ſpirituous liquors, ' 
For ſupporting the britiſh forts on the coaſts of Africa, 
To Roger Long D. D. 


For paying and cloathing the militia, to March 25, 
1760, | | 

For the extra expences of land forces, &c. in 1758, not 
provided for, 

For fortifying Chatham dock, 

For fortifying Portſmouth town, 

For fortifying Plymouth citadel, 

For in haven, . | 

For paying e debts upon the eſtate, forfeited to the 

crown upon the attainder of lord John Drummond, 

To the Eaſt- india company, for defending their ſettle- 
ments, N 

To the provinces in north America, for the expences of 
troops raiſed by them, a 

To the innholders on which the heſſian troops were bil · 
letted in 1758, 

For augmenting the ſalaries of the jndges in Great 
Britain, | 3 

To the widows of Nicholas Hardinge, eſq. for the bal - 
lange of an account, for printing the journals of the 
houſe of commons, e a 

For intereſt of money laid out, to purchaſe land about 
Chatham, Portſmouth, and Plymouth, 

For purchaſing lands about ditto, x 

To defray any expence of the war, in 1759, 


Total 


2500 


11450 


o 
779 
1716 
2443 
10009000 


12749869 
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he miniftry found it a matter of the greateſt difficulty 
* to raiſe money, even when they tried the moſt op- 
preſive methods; The exhauſted ſtate of that king- 
wo dom became every day more manifeſt, owing to * 
vaſt loſſes their trade had ſuſtained. 

It is now time to take a view of the operations of 
the two armies on the Weſer, where we ſhall find Bri- 
72 tain attended with the ſame ſucceſs, where it was 
a leaſt expected. 
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CHAP. XXII. 


Motions of the two armies on the Weſer. Hereditary 
prince detached towards Paderborn. Battle of Minden. 
Great bravery of the engliſh infantry, Sc. The french 
army defeated. Hereditary prince defeats the duke of 
Briſac. Fine condutt of duke Ferdinand. He enters 
Minden. His orders after the battle. Lord G—— 
S letter to col. Fitzroy, and anſwer. Captain 
Smith's declaration, Remarks on the conduct of lord 
G $ . He obtains leave to return to England. 

Duke Ferdinand purſues the french. Munſter blockad- 

ed. Inveſtiture of duke Ferdinand with the order of the 

Garter. | 


Left the hanoverian army under duke Ferdinand 
of Brunſwick, juſt arrived in the camp at Peter- 
ſhagen, and that of France, under marſhal de Con- 
trades, in their camp near Minden. This poſition 
of the french, was choſe with great judgment, and 


the advantages reſulting from it, were of ſuch im- 


portance, that nothing could be attempted againſt 
them. The ſtrength of their camp prevented its be- 
ing attacked; their right extended near Minden, their 
left was defended by a ſteep mountain ; their rear was 
guarded by a rivulet, and ſeveral ridges of hills, and 
in their front was a marſh, inacceſſible only in a nar- 
row paſſage, which led into the plain of Minden. 
The ſituation of this camp, rendered it impoſſible for 
the duke to attack it; and, at the ſame time, nothing 
but a battle could poſſibly prevent the french army 
from taking up their winter quarters in the electorate 
of Hanover. Contades had it in his power to ſtay * 

8 the 
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the camp at Minden as long as he pleaſed, as all the 
country in his rear was in his poſſeſſion, and from 
whence he could draw his forage and proviſions, 
during the remainder of the campaign; whereas duke 
Ferdinand being ſo much inferior in force to the 
french, would be obliged to retreat, whenever mar- 
ſhal Contades ſhould think proper to advance. This 
was the opinion of the french generals, and it was 
feared in England, that their ſchemes would prove but 
too ſucceſsful. - The greateſt gloom ſpread over the 
electorate; the archieves, and every thing valuable 
was removed from Hanover to Stade ; and the inha- 
bitants once more expected and dreaded a french army 
being quartered on them. 

In the mean time duke Ferdinand, attentive to 
every motion of the french, and every — of 
their preſent ſituation, ſaw that it was impoſſible to 
attack them in their camp; but as a battle alone could 
retrieve the affairs of the allies, the point he endea- 
voured to compals, was to draw them out of it into 
the plain, as he might there fight them on more equal 
terms; but the movements which were neceſſary to 
effect this, were extremely hazardous and difficult to 
an army ſo much inferior as his ſerene highneſs's ; 
but dangerous as they were, he reſolved to execute 
go." 7 | 
The 27th of july, he detached the hereditary 
prince of Brunſwick, with 6000 men, to make a 
compaſs towards the enemy's left flank, and to 
poſt himſelf in ſuch a manner, as' to cut off the 
communication of their convoys from Paderborn. 
The duke's army did not amount to 40,000 men, 
when he ſent off the detachment, whereas the french 
army was near 90, ooo ſtrong ; the weakening his 
force, before ſo much inferior to his enemy, con- 
vinced the french generals that his ſerene highneſs did 
not intend to fight. | . 
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The 29th, duke Ferdinand left his camp at Peters. 


ſhagen, 2 marched toward Hillen, a village con- 
ſiderably to his right, with the greateſt part of his 


army, leaving general Wagenheim behind him at 


Thornhauſen, on the brink of the Weſer, with a con- 
ſiderable body of troops under his command, ſtrong- 
Iy intrenched, and detended by a numerous artillery, 
The duke, as ſoon as he arrived in his camp at Hil- 
len, gave orders that the. generals ſhould take par- 


ticular notice of the nine debouches, by which the 
army might advance to form in the plain of Minden, 


that they might be well acquainted with them, in 


caſe they ſhould be ordered to advance in front. 


And at ho ſame time lord George Sackville, the com- 
mander in chief of the britiſh forces in Germany, was 
appointed lieutenant” general of the day, The g iſt 
in the evening, the prince further ordered, *. at 


one o'clock the next morning, the army ſhould be 


ready to march; that the cavalry muſt be ſaddled; 
the artillery horſes harneſſed, and the infantry gater- 
ed; but the tents were not to be ſtruck, nor the troops 
put under arms till further orders, 
The french, in the mean time, were very attentive 
to the motions and deſigns of prince Ferdinand. On 


the 31ſt, at ſix in the evening, a grand council of 


war was held at marſhal de Contades's quarters, con- 
ſiſting of all the generals in the french army; and 
the reſult of it was, that they ſhould march to the 
enemy that very night, and attack them at day- 
break, The marſhal gave the generals the order 45 
the march, and the diſpoſition of the attack. The 
army was to move in eight columns to the ground, 
where it was to be formed in battle array, which was 
the plain before Thornhauſen, where general Wan- 
genheim was intrenched. Marſhal Contades formed 
the whole plan of the action, upon a ſuppoſition, that 
duke Ferdinand having removed the greateſt part of 
his army ſo far to the right of Hillen, was at too 
great 
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a diftance from Wangenheim, to ſuccour him; 
and as that. general's corps was but weak, it was not 
doubted, but it would prove a very eaſy taſk ta defeat 
itz the conſequences of which would be, that prince - 
| Ferdinand's communication with the Weſer would 
abſolutely be cut off, which was the very thing that 
the french aimed at, ever ſince the battle of Bergen, 
without being able to effect it. 

It was under theſe notions that marſhal Contades 
left his advantageous camp on the 1ft of auguſt, 
croſſed the marſn, and moved into the plain of Min- 
den, to attack general Wangenheim. The duke of 
Broglio was charged with that attack, and his order 
bore, that after routing and overwhelming it, he 
ſhould fall on the left flank of duke Ferdinand's army, 
and thereby facilitate the attack and victory of the 
marſhal's grand corps. 

The whole french army was marching into the plain 
of Minden, by five o'clock in the morning. The 
duke of Broglio's firſt line conſiſted of nine battalions, 
his ſecond of nine, and his reſerve of three. His 
cavalry was poſted in two columns, behind the left of 
his infantry, that it might form in battle array to 
ſupport it in caſe of need. This corps came cloſe 
to the Weſer. Their cavalry formed the center 
of the french army, and occupied a heath; and the 
infantry of their left extended to the marſh near the 
village of Hahlen. The duke of Broglio's corps was 
the firſt that arrived at its poſt ; but before he had 
occupied his ground, he was obliged to wait ſome / 
time, till the other diviſions of the trench army came 
up, when he advanced to croſs an eminence, which 
was between him and the plain, whereon the french 
army was to be drawn up in order of battle. He had 
no ſooner arrived at the top of this eminence, than 
he was ſtruck with the utmoſt amazement, when in- 
ſtead of Wangenheim's intrenchments weakly guard- 
ed, he beheld the whole hanoverian army, drawn up 
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in excellent order, on the plain before him, and ex- 
tending from the. banks of the Weſer, quite to the 
moraſs, in the front of the late french camp. This 
was a ſtroke of generalſhip entirely unexpected. But 
let us return to the motions of duke Ferdinand, who 
had been able to deceive his enemy in ſuch an exquiſite 
manner. : 
I before mentioned that the duke gave orders in 
the evening of the 3 iſt of july, for the army to be 
ready to march at one o'clock the next morning ; and 
he alſo recommended it to all the advanced poſts to 
be very attentive, and to inform him of the leaſt 
motion they ſhould obſerve during the night. By 
ſome miſtake the order was not brought to lord Geor 
Sackville, ſo that, inſtead of the horſes being ſaddled 
at one o*clock, as had been directed, they were not 
ſaddled before tour. The night paſſed without the 
duke's receiving any intelligence of the enemy. But 
about three in the morning, M. de Redan, adjutant 
general, informed him of the arrival of two deſerters, 
with the news, that the enemy's army was marching 
to attack him, and that they had paſſed the marſh at 
midnight. Although this information was a little 
exaggerated, yet how impottant ſoever was the news 
they brought, it did not reach the duke till near three 
in the morning, whereas the deſerters arrived at 
Hactim at ten o'clock the preceding evening. He 
immediately ſent every aid de camp he had about 
him, in order to make the army ftrike their tents, 
form, and march without the leaſt delay. His order 
was ſpeedily put in execution, although it was not 
brought to lord George Sackville, by another miſtake, 
ſo that the army was drawn up in lines before he 
knew any thing of the matter ; but the french having 
raiſed a battery at Eickhorſt, which played early in 
the morning, on ſome out poſts on the right of the 
hanoverian army, with intent to draw the attention 
of the prince that way, the firing waked his AP. 
an 
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and being informed, that the army was drawn up, 


he immediately repaired to the head of the line, and 


the whole army marched in eight columns from 
the camp at Hille, a little before five o'clock. The 
cavalry of the right wing formed the firſt ; the heavy 
artillery the ſecond; the infantry of the right, the 
third and fourth ; the heavy artillery of the center, the 
fifth; the infantry of the left wing the ſixth and ſe- 
venth ; and the eighth column conſiſted of the cavalry 
of the left wing. General Wangenheim's corps hav- 
ing moved out of its camp, much about the ſame 
time, through the openings already made in the dyke 
of Landwehr, was formed in order of battle, at the 
ſame time with the reſt of the army. The grenadiers 
of his corps were poſted upon the right of the batteries 
at Thornhauſen ; the eight battalions of infantry in 
the hedges of Kutenhauſen, upon the right of the 
grenadiers; and the 18 ſquadrons of cavalry, in the 
open fields upon the right of the infantry. Between 
fix and ſeven, the whole allied army drew up in order 
of battle, having its right, conſiſting of cavalry, un- 
der lord George Sackville, extended towards the vil- 
lage of Hartum ; its center was compoſed of infantry ; 
and its left of general Wangenheim's corps, and ſome 
german cavalry. The right wing had on its left a 
wood, which though thin and open, prevented that 
wing from ſeeing the infantry of the center; the 
country in the front of it was corn fields, for ſome 
diſtance, and then an open plain, where the picquets 
of the army under the prince of Anhalt, as lieutenant 
general of the day were drawn up, near the village 
of Hahlen ; and from thence were diſpatched the pic- 
2 of the infantry, with two howitzers, to get poſ- 

eſſion of Hahlen, wherein the enemy had thrown two 


battalions. 


This was the poſition of the allied army, when the 
duke of Broglio beheld it from the eminence above - 
mentioned, He dire&ly acquainted marſhal — 
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of this unexpected appearance; but it was then too 
late to recede. 1 their ſituation was at that time 
very diſadyantageous } they were cooped up between 
the hanoverian army, the moraſs and the Weler, 
About ſeven o'clock the french began to fire upon a 
battery in the front of the right wing of the allied 
army, from one in the front of their left Ing but 
as ſoon as the engliſh artillery was prepared, (of which 
that battery conſiſted) it returned their fire, and in 
leſs than ten minutes ſilenced the enemy's guns, 

In the mean time, duke Ferdinand 2 the 
french ſlower than he expected, ordered the infantry 
of his center to advance againſt the center of the 
french, which conſiſted of the flower of their cavalry, 
and who anticipated the ſhock of the allies, by at- 
tacking their infantry. The whole brunt of the battle 
was ſullained by a few regiments of engliſh and hano- 
verian foot, who repulſed the reiterated and fierce at- 


tacks of the french cavalry, with a firmneſs hardly 


ever equalled; and having been expoſed, as they 
marched about 1500 paces to meet the enemy, to an 
extreme {mart cannonade from two french batteries 
(poſted at ſome diſtance from'each other) which played 
on them obliquely ; but notwithſtanding the loſs they 
ſuſtained by this cannonade, before they could get up 
to the enemy, notwithſtanding the furious and repeated 
attacks of all the french cavalry, notwithſtanding the 
efforts, and a fire of muſketry, well kept up by the 
enemy's infantry, notwithſtanding their being expoſed 
in front and flank, ſuch was the unſhaken firmneſs 


of theſe troops, ſuch their reſolution, ſteadineſs, and 


expertneſs in their maneuvre, never exceeded, perhaps, 


never equalled, that nothing could ſtop them; they 


cut to pieces ſeveral bodies of the enemy's cavalry, 
and entirely routed the whole of it. The ſaxon foot, 


which were on the left of the french horſe, made a 
ſhow of coming down upon thoſe conquering regi- 
ments, and attempted to ſupport their broken cavalry; 


but 
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but they vaniſhed before the engliſh infantry. Never 
did troops behave in a more intrepid manner; the 
engliſh regiments, Kingſley's, Napier's, Stuart's, 
Huſke's and Brudenels ; but eſpecially the three for- 


mer; the hanoverian guards and Hardenberg's re- 


iment, all behaved to admiration. At the ſame time, 
the attack which the french made on the left of the 
hanoverian army, and on the corps under general 
Wangenheim, was attended with the like bad ſucceſs. 
The latter maintained pretty near the ſame poſition, 
during the whole action. The batteries erected under 
the care of the count la Lippe Buckeburg, grand 
maſter of the artillery, in the front of Thornhauſen, 
contributed greatly to decide the fortune of the day, 
as he ſoon ſilenced two batteries of the enemy's, and 


made, at the ſame time, great havock among the Swiſd, 


and the grenadiers de France. 

Juſt at the time, when the center of the french 
army began to give way, which was between eight 
and nine o'clock, his ſerene highneſs duke Ferdinand 
ſent his aid du camp, captain Wintzingerode, to lord 
George Sackville, with orders for him to move with 
the cavalry under his command, through the thin 
wood on his left, then to form on the heath, in the 
rear of the infantry, and advance to ſupport it. Lord 
George miſunderſtood that particular of his order, 
which required him to march through the trees on the 
left; and the diſpoſitions he made to execute this or- 
der, were ſuch, as if the cavalry were to move ſtreight 


forward. He ordered captain Hugo, one of his aid 


du camps, to clear his front of the Saxe-Gbtha regi- 
ment of foot, which had been poſted there; he or- 
dered captain Broome, another of them, to go for- 


ward, to reconnoitre the poſition of the enemy; and 


ſent captain Lloyd; another aid du camp, to find out 


the hanoverian infantry, and report to him their fitu- 


ation. In about ſeven or eight minutes after Wint- 
eee left lord George, captain 5 abo- 
d 2 ther 
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colonel Fitzroy, with orders for the cavalry to advance 


ry on the heath, and ſuſtain the infantry. This order 
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ther aid du camp to prince Ferdinand arrived with a 


ſecond order, for the cavalry to advance, in order to 


profit from the diſorder which appeared in the enemy's 


cavalry. His lordſhip then, on receiving this, drew 


his ſword, and gave the word to march; on which 


the cavalry moved a few paces forward: captain Li- 
gonier then told him, it was to the left he was to march. 


At that minute, lieutenant colonel Fitzroy, third aid 


du camp to duke Ferdinand, came up and delivered 
an order to lord George Sackville, for the britiſh 
cavalty only to advance to the left, upon which his 
lordſhip turned to captain Ligonier, and ſaid, their 
orders were contradictory; he anſwered, they differed 
only in numbers, the deſtination of his march was 
the ſame, to the left. Colonel Fitzroy offered to lead 


the column himſelf, through the wood on the left, 


where he imagined they might paſs two ſquadrons 
in front; but his lordſhip was not ſatisfied with the 


order, and again obſerved, that it was different from 


captain Ligonier's, and that he could not imagine 
the prince would break the line; and the two aids 
de camp perſiſted, that the order each brought was 
right; his lordſhip then deſired lieutenant colonel 
Fitzroy to lead him to the prince, that he might have 
an explanation of the orders; which was accordingly 
done; but as he paſſed through the wood, obſerving 
that it was not ſo thick as he before imagined, he 
ſent back captain Smith, one of his aids de camp, to 
bring up the britiſh cavalry. Juſt before his lord- 
ſhip came up, the duke a ſecond time diſpatched lieut. 


as faſt as poſſible, and direfted him to carry this or- 
der to lord Granby, who commanded the ſecond line 


of cavalry. It was immediately executed, and lord 


George, while he was taking the prince's orders ſhewed 


him that line of cavalry coming through the wood. 


The prince gave him his own orders, to form the cayal- 


lord 
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lord George Sackville, proceeded to put in execution, 
and 2 himſelf at the head of the line, marched 


it (after it had got through the wood) to the rear of 
a body of infantry. Theſe were all the movements 
which the cavalry of the right wing made that day, 


and when his lordſhip arrived at the rear of the in- 


fantry, the battle was over. 

About nine o'clock in the morning, the french army 
gave way : a general confuſion ſoon followed ; and 
about ten the whole of it fled in diſorder : part took 
ſhelter under cover of the cannon of Minden, and 
the reſt made the beſt of their way over that part of 
the marſh, which they had before croſſed, and broke 
down the bridges to prevent their being purſued. 
The duke of Broglio covered the retreat : he occu- 
pied with his infantry, the gardens near Minden ; 
ſoon after which, his cavalry followed the main body 
of their army. Towards the end of the battle, the 
artillery of the right of the allied army was marched 
forward till it arrived cloſe to the marſh, and then 
played upon the french army, which had retreated 
into its old camp, when they left it, and retired fur- 
ther back behind ſome high grounds near Dutzen, 
with their right extending towards the Weſer. 

The battle of Minden was now over, but the con- 
ſequences hitherto, were far from being fatal to the 
french ; they had loſt a great number of men, it is 
true, and had all the diſgrace of a total defeat; but 
then their advantageous ſituation was ſtill of the fame 
conſequence to them, and from which they would not 
have been drove, had not prince Ferdinand detached 
the hereditary prince to cut off their convoys, which 
came by the way of Paderborn ; this young hero 
completed the defeat. | 

The duke de Briſſac commanded a body of ſe- 


ven or eight thouſand men, which marſhal Conta- 


des had poſted near Coveldt, to guard his convoys, 
and keep poſſeſſion of the paſſes in his rear: the here- 
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ditary prince attacked him on the iſt of auguſt; after 
making the following diſpoſitions: the poſition of 
the french was inacceſſible in front, and there was no 
other way to come at them, but by ſurrounding their 
left; for which purpoſe three attacks were formed, 
all of Which were to depend on the ſucceſs of that on 
the right: the troops deſtined for which, conſiſted of 
three battalions, four ſquadrons and 200 volunteers. 
Four battalions, one ſquadron, and all the heavy ar- 
tillery, compoſed the center: the left was formed of 
three battalions and four ſquadrons. The troops of 
the center were deſigned to keep the enemy at bay, 
whilſt thoſe of the right ſhould ſurround their left ; 
thoſe of the prince's left were to march to a bridge 
near a place called the Salt Pitts, in order to prevent 
the enemy's retreat to Minden. The hereditary prince 
himſelf marched with the right; count Kilmanſegge 
was in the center; and M. de Dreves and M. de 
Bock brought the left. As ſoon as count Kilmanſegge 
had come out of a defile in his way, the french pre- 
ſented themſelves before him ; and a cannonade be- 
gan on both ſides. The right was to paſs the Weſer, 
in order to turn the enemy's lefr, upon a very narrow 
bridge. This difficulty was in an inſtant removed by 
the gallantry of the prince, who ſetting himſelf the 
example, the infantry forded the river, partly behind 
the horſemen, and partly in peaſants waggons. By 
this paſſage, the poſition of the french was entirely 
changed ; the fire of the artillery was briſk on both 
ſides, and laſted two hours. At laſt, on the hano- 
verians ſhewing themſelves on the rear of the french, 
the latter immediately gave way, and, in filing off, 
came upon the ſkirts of M. de Bock, who received 
them with a diſcharge of artillery, which was well 
ſupported. At laſt, finding themſelves entirely ſur- 
rounded, they had no other reſource but in flight. 
The hereditary prince took five pieces of cannon, and 
all the baggage of the french. n 
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By, this ſtroke, which does ſuch infinite honour to 
the genius of duke Ferdinand, all the paſſes through 
which the french could draw ſuccour or proviſion 
were ſeized. That victory, which was before fo in- 
concluſive, now was deciſive. Marſhal Contades re- 
ceived the news of the duke of Briſſac's defeat, juſt 
as the engliſh infantry was marching up to attack the 
french cavalry, he admired the judicious boldneſs of 
the duke, in detaching ſo large a number of men, at 
the very time, when he was on the point of engaging 
an enemy ſo much ſuperior. The marſhal immediately 
abandoned his ſtrong poſt, and paſſing the Weſer, 
retreated on the eaſtward of that river; loſing in 
this manner all the advantages he had gained dur- 
ing the whole campaign, and forced to retreat through 
a country different from that through which he had 
advanced, and in which he had taken no meaſures 
for ſubſiſtence. | 
The french loſt in this battle about 8000 men, 
killed, wounded, and prifoners ; among the latter of 
whom were the comte he Hutzelbourg, and the mar- 
quis de Monti, marechaux de camp, and M. de 
Vogue, colonel ; and many other perſons of diftinc- 
tion, Thirty pieces of cannon, twelve colours, and 
eight ſtandards were taken. 

The admirable conduct of prince Ferdinand in thoſe 
maneuvres, which brpught on the battle, is perhaps 
one of the moſt perfect and finiſhed pieces of general- 


ſhip, that ever was executed ; the maſterly motions 


that he made, to draw the french out of their im- 
penetrable camp; his detaching the hereditary prince 
with 6000 men from his army, juſt when he was 
endeavouring to bring the enemy to an engagement, 
who had a ſuperiority of 50,000 men ; in ſhort, the 
whole > 3 of his ſerene highneſs diſpayed ſuch a 


ſagacity and penetration, ſuch guarded and judicious 


boldneſs, that never any action ſpoke a more ex- 
Dd 4 | The 
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The 2d of auguſt, duke Ferdinand iſſued the fol. 
lowing orders from his head quarters at Suderhem- 
meren, viz. His ſerene highneſs orders his greateſt 
thanks to be given to the whole army for their good 
behaviour yeſterday, particularly to the britiſh infantry, 
and the two battalions of hanoverian guards; to all 
the cavalry of the left wing; and to general Wan- 
| ogg te corps, particularly to the regiment of Hol- 
ein, the heſſian cavalry, the hanoverian regiment of 
du corps, and Hamerſtin's ; the ſame to all the bri- 
gades of heavy artillery. His ſerene highneſs de- 
clares publicly, that, next to God, he attributes the 
glory of the day to the intrepidity and extraordinary 
good behaviour of theſe troops, which he aſſures 
them he ſhall retain the ſtrongeſt ſenſe of as long as 
he lives; and if ever, upon any occaſion, he ſhall be 
able to ſerve theſe brave troops, or any one of them 
in particular, it will give him the greateſt pleaſure. 
His ſerene highneſs orders his particular thanks to be 
likewiſe given to general Sporcken, the duke of 
Holſtein, lieutenant generals Inhoff and Urff, His 
ſerene highneſs is extremely obliged to the count de 
Buckeburg, for all his care and trouble in the ma- 
nagement of the artillery, which was ſerved with 
great effect; likewiſe to the commanding officers of 
the ſeveral brigades of artillery, viz, colonel Bowne, 
lieutenant colonel Hutte, major* Haſſe, and the three 
engliſh captains Philips, Drummond, and Foy. His 
ſerene highneſs thinks himſelf infinitely obliged to ma- 
jor generals Waldegrave, and Kingſley *, for the 
great courage and good order in which they conducted 
their brigades. His ſerene highneſs further orders it 


* Kingſley was wounded at the head of his brave regiment, and 


fell off his horſe, a ſquadron of french cavalry rode over him with- 


out his receiving any hurt from them; as he was lying on the ground 
a french ſoldier was going to run him through with his bayonet ; 
but he diſcovered himſelf, was taken priſoner, and afterwards re- 
„ 
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to be declared, to lieutenant general the marquis of 
Granby, that he is perſuaded, that if he had had 
the good fortune to have had him at the head of tlie 
cavalry of the right wing, his preſence would have 
greatly contributed to make the deciſion of that day 
more complete and more brilliant. In ſhort, his ſe- 
rene highneſs orders, that thoſe of his suir E, whoſe. 
behaviour he moſt admired, be named, as the duke 
of Richmond, colonel Fitzroy, captain Ligonier, co- 
lone] Watſon, captain Wilſon, aid de camp to major 

neral Waldegrave ; adjutant generals Erſthoff, Bu- 
for Derendolle, the counts Tobe and Malherti ; his 
ſerene highneſs having much reaſon to be ſatisfied with 
their conduct. And his ſerene highneſs deſires and 
orders the generals of the army, that, upon all oc- 
caſions, when orders are brought to them by his aids 
de camp, that they be obeyed punctually, and with- 
out delay.” | 

The duke, on diſcovering a miſtake in the pre- 
ceding order of thanks, to the officers of the bei- 
tiſh artillery, by which captain Macbean was omit- 
ted to be mentioned, his ſerene highneſs was pleaſ- 
ed to write a letter with his own hand to him, 
which was delivered by his excellency count la Lippe 
Buckeburg, grand maſter of the artillery in the 
_ army, and of which the following is a tran- 

tion: | 


« S1R, 
It is from a ſenſe of your merit, and a to 
Juſtice, that I do in this manner declare, I have rea- 
ſon to be infinitely ſatisfied, with your behaviour, 
activity, and zeal, which in ſo conſpicuous a man- 
ner you made appear, at the battle of Thornhayſen, 
on the firſt of auguſt. The talents which you poſ- 
ſeſs in your profeſſion, did not a little contribute to 
render our fire ſuperjor to that of the enemy; 1 
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it is to you and. your brigade that I am indebted for 
having filenced the fire of a battery of the enemy, 
which extremely galled the troops and particularly the 
britiſh infantry. | 

Accept then, fir, from me, the juſt tribute of my 
moſt perfect acknowlegments, accompanied with my 
ſincere thanks. I ſhall be happy in every opportu- 
nity of obliging you, deſiring only occaſions to 

prove it, being with the moſt diſtinguiſhed eſteem, 
Your devoted, —4 | 

entirely affectionate ſervant, 

FERDINAND, 


Duke of Brunſwick and Lunenburg.” 


And his ſerene highneſs again on the 3d, iſſued ano- 
ther order, viz. 


* In the compliment his ſerene highneſs made to 
the troops yeſterday, he forgot four regiments, that 
articularly diſtinguiſhed themſelves, viz. Harden- 
urg's, third battalion of heſſian guards, prince Wil- 


liam's, and Gillſe's: it is not that his ſerene highneſs | 


has reaſon to complain of any others, but as they 
had particular opportunities of diſtinguiſhing them- 
ſelves, it is for that reaſon his ſerene highneſs men- 


tions the attention he himſelf gives to their good 


conduct.“ 


* 


Soon after another order came out to the following 
effect: His ſerene highneſs duke Ferdinand ſent 


orders to monſieur Hedeman his treaſurer, to pay the 


following officers of the britiſh artillery, the under- 
mentioned gratuities, as a teſtimony of his great ſa- 
tisfaction of their gallant behaviour in the late action 
of the firſt of this month: 


To | 
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To captain Philips 1000 Crowns. 
Jo captain Macbean 500 
+ To captain Drummond 500 

To captain Williams 500 

To captain Foy - 150 


I hope the ſaid gentlemen will accept of this pre- 
ſent from his highneſs, as a mark of his particular 
eſteem for them.” This condeſcending and affectionate 
manner, in which the prince thanked the particular 
officers for their good behaviour, rendered him ex- 
tremely dear to the whole army ; and it was the great- 
eſt incentive to raiſe an emulation amongſt them to 


= endeavour at rendering themſelves conſpicuous by 


their conduct and courage when they found their ge- 
neral ſo quick-ſighted in perceiving and rewarding 
merit. 

In the mean time, the orders of the 2d of auguſt, 
which ſhewed how much diſſatisfied the duke was with 
the conduct of lord George Sackville, could not but 
touch that commander to the quick. There clearly 
appeared ſome very great fault in the cavalry of the 
right wing's not obeying the duke'sorders to advance; 
owing, as we have great reaſon to believe, to his lord- 
ſhip's waſting that time in. requiring an explanation 
of his highneſs's orders, which ought to have been 
ſpent in their execution. However, his lordſhip wrote 
the following letter to col. Fitzroy, the 3d of auguſt, 


dated at Minden. 


© DREAR SIR, | 
The orders of yeſterday, you may believe, affect 
me very ſenſibly. His ſerene highneſs has been 
pleaſed to judge, condemn, and cenſure, withour 
hearing me, in the moſt cruel and unprecedented 


manner; as he never aſked me a ſingle queſtion in 


explanation of. any thing he might diſapprove, and 
as 
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as he muſt-have formed his opinion on the report of 
others, it was ſtill harder he would not give me an 
opportunity of firſt ſpeaking to him, upon the ſub- 
ject ; but you know, even in more trifling matters, 
that hard blows are ſometimes unexpectedly given, 
If any body has a right to ſay, that I heſitated in obey- 
ing orders, it is you, I will relate what I know of 
that, and then appeal to you for the truth of it. 

When you brought me orders to advance with the 
britiſh cavalry, I was then very near the village of 
Hahlen, as I think it is called; I mean that place 
which the ſaxons burnt. I was there advanced by M, 
Malhorte's order, and no further, when you came to 
me. Ligonier followed almoſt inſtantly ; he ſaid the 
cavalry was to advance. I was puzzled what to do, 
and begged the favour of you to carry me to the duke, 
that I might aſk an explanation of his orders. But 
that no time might be loſt, I ſent Smith with orders 
to bring on the britiſh cavalry, as they had a wood 
before they could advance, as you directed ; and I 
reckoned by the time I had ſeen his ſerene highneſs, 
I ſhould find them forming beyond the wood. This 
proceeding of mine might poſſibly be wrong; but I 
am ſure the ſervice could not ſuffer, as no delay was 
occaſioned by it. The duke then ordered me to 
leave ſome ſquadrons upon the right, which I did; 


and to advance the reſt to ſupport the infantry. This 


I declare I did, as faſt as I imagined it was right for 
cavalry to march in line; I once halted by lord 
Granby, to complete my forming the whole. Up- 
on his advancing the left before the right, I again 
ſent to him to ſtop. He ſaid, as the prince had or- 
dered us to advance, he thought we ſhould move for- 
ward; I then let him proceed at the rate he liked, and 
kept my right up with him, as regular as I could, till 
we got to the rear of the infantry and our batteries. 
We both halted together, and afterwards received 4 

| order 
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order till that which was brought by colonel Webb 
and the duke of Richmond, to extend one line to- 


wards the moraſs. It was accordingly executed, and 
then, inſtead of finding the enemy's cavalry, to charge, 
the battle was declared to be gained, and we were told 
to diſmount our men. | 

This I proteſt is all I know of the matter; and I 


was never ſo ſurpriſed, as when I heard the prince was 


diſſatisfied, that the cavalry did not move ſooner up 
to the infantry. It is not my buſineſs to aſk, what 
the diſpoſition originally was, or to find fault with 
any thing. All I inſiſt upon, is, that I obeyed the 
orders I received, as punctually as I was able; and if 
it was to do over again, I do not think I ſhould have 
executed them ten minutes ſooner than I did; now I 
know the ground, and what was expected; but in- 
deed we were above an hour too late, if it was the 
duke's intention to have made the cavalry paſſed be- 
fore our infantry and artillery, and charge the enemy's 


line. I cannot think that was his meaning, as all the 


orders ran, to ſuſtain our infantry : and it appears, 
that both lord Granby and I underſtood we were at 
our poſts, by our halting when we got to the rear of 
our foot. 

I hope I have ſtated impartially the part of this 
tranſaction, that comes within your knowledge. If 
I have, I muſt beg you would declare it, ſo as I may 


| make uſeof it in your abſence ; for it is impoſſible to 


fit ſilent under ſuch reproach, when I am conſcious 
of having done the beſt that was in my power. For 
n ſake, let me ſee you before you go for Eng- 
| I am, dear fir, 
Your faithful humble ſervant, 
| SACKVILLE.” 


To 


4-4 
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To this letter colonel Fitzroy returned the following 
anſwer, dated the ſame day at Minden. N 


88 My lord, | 

His ſerene highneſs, upon ſome report made to him 
by the duke of Richmond, of the ſituation of the 
enemy; ſent captain Ligonier and myſelf with orders 
for the britiſh cavalry to advance. His ſerene high- 
neſs was, at this inſtant, one or two brigades beyond 
the engliſh infantry, towards the left. Upon my ar- 
rival on the right of the cavalry, I found captain Li- 
gonier with your lordſhip, Notwithſtanding I de- 
clared his ferene highneſs's orders to you: upon which, 
you defired I would not be in a hurry. * I made an- 
ſwer, that galloping had put me out of breath, which 
made me 7 very quick. I then repeated the or- 
der for the britiſh cavalry to advance towards the left, 
and at the ſame time mentioning the circumſtance that 
occaſioned the orders, That it was a glorious op- 
„ portunity for the engliſh to diſtinguiſh themſelves; 
c and that your lordſhip by leading them on would 

* gain immortal honour.” 
You yet expreſſed your ſurpriſe at the order, ſay- 
Ing, it was impoſſible that the duke could mean to 
break the line. My anſwer was, that I delivered his 
ſerene highneſs's orders, word for word, as he gave 
them. Upon which, you aſked, which way the ca- 
valry was to march, and who was to be their guide. 
I undertook to lead them towards the left, round 
the little wood on their left, as they were then drawn 
up, where they might be little expoſed to the enemy's 

cannonade, | | 
Your lordſhip continued to think my orders neithe 
clear nor exactly delivered; and expreſſing your de- 

ſire to ſee prince Ferdinand, ordered me to lead you 
to him; which order I was obeying, when you met 
his ſerene highneſs. During this time, I did not '# 
| the 
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the cavalry advance. Captain Smith, one of your 
aids de camp, once or twice made me repeat the or- 
ders I had before delivered to your lordſhip; and I 
hope he will do me the Juſtice to ſay they were clear 
and exact. He went up to you, whilſt we were go- 
ing to find the duke, as I imagine, being ſenſible of 
the clearneſs of my orders, and the neceſſity of their 
being immediately obeyed. I heard your lordſhip 
give him ſome orders. What they were, I cannot 
fay ; but he immediately rode back towards the 
cavalry. l 

Upon my joining the duke, I repeated to him the 
orders I had delivered to you, and appealing to his 
ſerene highneſs, to know whether they were the fame 
he had honoured me with, I had the ſatisfaction to 
hear him declare, they were very exact. His ſerene 
highneſs immediately aſked, where the cayalry was; 
and upon my making anſwer, that lord G did 
not underſtand the order; but was coming to ſpeak 
to his ſerene highneſs, he expreſſed his ſurpriſe 
ſtrongly. ' r eee wy 8 

1 — your lordſhip will think I did nothing but 
my duty, as aid de camp, in mentioning to his ſerene 
highneſs my orders being ſo much queſtioned by your 


lordſhip. | 
| 4 cally * 


Lord G — S——, as he reſolved to get his re- 
call as ſoon as 2 endeavoured as much as he 
could, to get ſuch letters and declarations tending 
to clear his conduct, to carry home with him; be- 
ſides the above letter, he got his aid de camp, capt. 
Smith, to ſign a declaration * of what he knew con- 

cerning 


| D 
| Minden, iy 3. 
What 1 have to ſay with regard to the orders colonel Fitzroy 


brought, and to their not being put in execution, is I heard ou 


1 
cerning colonel Fitzroy's orders. It is no wonder his 
lordſhip was willing to throw off ſo deep a ſtain, as 
the implied cenſutes in the orders of the ad of au- 
guſt. Time was certainly loſt—and the moſt preci- 
ous time that could have been uſed. Had lord G 
S obeyed the firſt order brought to him from the 
duke, and made a regular and vigorous charge on the 
french cavalry, already in confuſion, the conſe- 
quences would, in all probability, have been fatal to 
the french army—and never victory would have been 
more complete. In a few days after the battle, he 
reſigned his command, and obtained his majeſty's 
permiſſion to return to England. As ſoon as he ar- 
rived in London, he wrote to the“ ſecretary of ſtate, 


requeſting 


Gm S— fay, on his receiving them, as they differed from 
thoſe he had juſt before received by captain Ligonier, he would 
ſpeak to the prince himſelf; and accordingly put his horſe in 


a gallop to go to him. I immediately went up to colonel Fitzroy, 


and made him repeat the orders to me twice. thought it ſo clear 
and poſitive, for the britiſh cavalry only to advance where he ſhould 
lead, that I took the liberty to ſay to his lordſhip, I did think 
they were ſo; and offered to go and fetch them, whilſt he went to 
the prince, that no time might be loſt. His anſwer was, he had 
alſo an order from the prince, from Mr. Ligonier, for the whole 
wing to come away ; and he thought it impoſſible the prince could 
mean that. T replied, that if he would me to fetch the bri- 
tiſh, they were but a part, and if it was wrong, they could ſooner 
remedy the fault. —He ſaid, then do it as faſt as you can. Ac- 
cordingly I went, as faſt as my horſe could go, to general Moſtyn. 
He knows the reſt.— This is all that paſſed, as near as I can re- 
collect.— It was ſpoke as we galloped, and could not be long about, 
as I have been on the ground ſince, and do not believe, when his 
Jordſhip ſent me back, I had above fix hundred yards to go to ge · 
neral Moſtyn.“ 


« My lord, | 
I have the honour of _— your lordſhip of my arrival 


in England, in purſuance of his majeſty's permiſſion, ſent to me at 
my requeſt, by your lordſhip. | 


I thought myſelf much injured abroad, by an implied cenſure of 
my conduct; I find I am ſtill more unfortunate at home, by _ 
pubiciy 
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requeſting a court martial, and was affured for an- 
ſwer, that his deſire mould be gratified, as ſoon as the 
—_— capable of giving evidence, could leave their 
However, before his lordſhip received —— 
galten, he was diſmiſſed from all his poſts. The 
marquis of Granby ſuceeeded him in his 3 
and in the Heutenant generalſhip of the'. ordnance, 
and his regiment was given to general Waldegrave. 
As his. lordſhip was afterwards'tried by a court mar- 
tial, I ſhall diſmiſs the ſubjeCt ar preſent; till T come do 
to peak further of it on that occaſion. 

In the mean time, duke Ferdinand followed his vic - 
tory ſo eloſe, that the french had not a moment al- 
found them to recover their order. The 4th the army 
marched to Coovelt, and the ;rh to Hervorden. The 
ſame day, lieutenant general Urff, with ſeven batta- 
tions and: 20 ſquadrons, was detached to 
and arriving at Detmold che th; he ſurrounded . 

took 800 priſoners, together with the heavy ba 
of the french arm. Arran which were found mar 


publicly ed as hula dane u FN in the Qrongel 
manner: by diſobeying the politive-0xders of his ſerene, — 
nce Ferdinand. As I am conſciqus of neither negleR-nor diſo- 
E of orders; ; as I am certain. I did my duty to. ks utmoſt of 
my abilities; and as I am perfuatied tat the N hit ſelf would 
have found, that he had no juſt cauſe of complaint againſt me, had 
he condeſcended! to have enquired into my conduct, before he had 
expreſſed his diſapprobation of it, from the partial repreſentation 
of others: I therefore moſt humbly, requell,. that I may at laſt have 
a pb opportunity given'me «df 5 tempting to juſtify myſelf to his 
majeſty, and to my country, by 2 court martial being appointed z 
that if I am guilty, I may ſuffer ſuch puniſhment as I may have 
deſerved ; and, if innocent, that I may ſtand acquitted; in the opi; 
nion of the world ; but it is really too, ſevere, to have been cony 
demned before T was tried, and to have been informed rech oF 
my cine, nor 2 r Wes: | 
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ſhal Contades's papers, with the original letters of 


the duke de Belleiſle to the marſhal, which were of ſo. 


curious a nature, that the officer who took them was 
offered two millions of livres for their ranſom; but re- 
fuſed it; the miniſtry in England afterwards. publiſhed 
ſome of them. The 6th, the army marched to Biele- 
field; the 8th, to Stukenbroeck, and the next day to 
Paderborn. The hereditary prince of Brunſwick, at 


the head of 15,000 men, paſſed the Weſer at Hame- 


len the 4th, and purſued the flying enemy, with the 
greateſt expedition. The french magazines at Oſna- 
brug, Minden, Bielefield, Paderborn, Dulmen, and 
Warrendorff, were all either taken or deſtroyed. 


Marſhal de Contades was obliged by want of ſub- 


ſiſtence, to make his retreat towards Caſſel; the allied 
army purſued him, without intermiſſion: z on the 11th 
it was at Delemand, the next day encamped at Stal- 
berg: on the 13th, it entered the county of Waldeck, 
and directed its march ſo as to gain the flank of the 
enemy, -who was then poſted in the neighbourhood 


of Caſſel, But Contades abandoned that city, the 


18th, and retired towards Marpourg. Major Fri- 
dricks of the hanoverian chaſſeurs ſummoned Caſſel, 
and it ſurrendered after ſome cannon ſhot, with a 
garriſon of 400 men, priſqners of war, together with 
1500. wounded, which the french had been obliged 

to leave behind them; a very conſiderable magazine 
was alfo taken there. 

Munſter was ſtill in the hands of the french ; but 
duke Ferdinand detached general Inhoff with a ſtrong 
corps to beſiege it. He began to bombard and can- 
nonade it the 3d of ſeptember; marſhal Contades 
however, knowing the importance of that place, alſo 
detached M. d' Armentiers, with a body of troops, 
which were encreaſed on their march to 14 or 15,000 
men, to relieveit. Inhoff did not think it adviſeable 
to continue the ſiege, while the enemy had ſo great a 
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ſuperiority; he raiſed it on the 6th, retiring with 
his corps. between Nobiſbruck and Tellight. Some 
days after he received a reinforcement of troops, 
which enabled him in his turn to drive M. d' Armen- 
tiers from under the cannon of Munſter; on which 
he again reaſſumed the ſiege; the french general re- 
tired towards Weſel, a place which had been of 
the greateſt ſervice ta the french during this cam- 
fa the mean time, duke Ferdinand continued his 
purſuit: the 22d of auguſt his army halted at Fran- 
cenburg. The hereditary prince, with the corps un- 
der his command, was then at Haina, and being 
joined there by the prince of Holſtein, and general 
Wangenheim, with their reſpective corps, he marched 
the 24th to Wohra, and arrived the next day at 
Schonſtedt. On the 23d, lieutenant colonel Freitag 
attacked Ziegenhayn, the. governor capitulated, 
after an hour's defence; and the garriſon of 400 
men were made priſoners of war. The hereditary 
prince, one of the moſt active officers in the world, 
marched with a very ſtrong corps to diſlodge the fa- 
mous partizan Fiſcher, from the poſt of Wetter, 
where duke Ferdinand intended to encamp. The 
prince attacked him with the greateſt bravery, and 
defeated him with great loſs, beſides 400 priſoners he 
took, Lieutenant colonel Harvey of the Inniſkillin 
dragoons, meeting with Fiſcher, ſtruck his head off at 
one blow with his broad ſword. By this action, the 
allies became maſters of all the Wetteraw. On 
hearing of their ſucceſs, duke Ferdinand march- 
ed by the way of Monighauſen, and encamped at 
Wetter. He 

In this ſwift purſuit, the hereditary prince was al- 
ways foremoſt in harraſſing the flying enemy. His 
highneſs commanded a detachment from the right of 
the allied army ; and having paſſed the Lahne, he 
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puſhed forward to Neider- Weimar, where he far- 
priſed a party of the enemy, took two pieces of can- 
non, and ſome priſoners. Marſhal Contades; to put 
a ſtop to the progreſs of the allies; threw a'garriſon 
into Marpourg ; but duke Ferdinand miarching to 
Neider-Weimar became maſter of that town in a few 
days, making 800 men prifoners of war. He' re- 
mained in that camp ſome time; and marſhal Con- 
tades had his head quarters at Anroth ; the river 
Lahne being between the two armies. The 18th of 
ſeptember, a detachment from the allied army made 
themſelves maſters of Wetzlar, but were ſoon after 
diſlodged by the duke of Broglio. The next day, 
duke Ferdinand marched to Korſdorff, where he fixed 
his head quarters, his army encamping about two 
miles from Gieſſen, with their right to Rotheim, and 
their left to Weiſimar; he alſo poſted a body of troops 
| oppoſite Wetzlar, under general Wangenheim and 
the prince of Bevern. In this ſituation, the duke re- 
mained for ſome time, employing his army in little 
detachments, which were continually beating up the 
enemy's quarters, and harraſſing them even to the 
walls of Franckfort. Munſter was till blockaded by 
general Inhoff; that he might be the more expeditious 
in reducing it, the duke ſent him a reinforcement from 
his camp at Korſdorff, of four battalions and four 
ſquadrons. 

In the month of october, duke Ferdinand was in- 
veſted with the order of the garter ; the marquis of 
Granby and S. Martin Leak, eſq. being appointed by 
his majeſty plenipotentiaries for that purpoſe. The 
ceremony was performed with all the magnificence 

that a camp would permit z and the marſhal Contades 
was {o extremely polite, as to order a general diſcharge 


of his artillery, during the inveſtiture, in honour of 
his ſerene highneſs. | 
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The battle of Minden, an event ſo unexpected “, 
threw the court of Verſailles into the utmoſt confu- 
ſion. - The king was told of it juſt as he was going 
to hunt; but the ill news ſtruck. him ſo ſenſibly, that 


* To ſhew how little the court of France thought of this event, 
I need only lay before the reader, a letter from the duke de Belleiſle 
to marſhal Contades, which was taken, amongſt the reſt of th 

marſhal's papers after the battle. 8 


a « Verſailles, july 23, 1759. 

SIR, 

I am till afraid that Fiſcher ſet out too late: it is however very 
important and very eſſential, that we ſhould raiſe large contributions. 
I ſee no other reſource for our moſt urgent expences, and for refit- 
ting the troops, but in the money we may draw from the enemy's 
country ; from whence we muſt likewiſe procure ſubſiſtence of all 
kinds, (independently of the money) that is to ſay, hay, ſtraw, ' 
oats, for the winter, bread, corn, cattle, horſes, and even men to 
recruit our foreign troops. The war muſt not be prolonged, and 
perhaps it may be neceſſary, according to the events which may 
happen, between this time and the end of ſeptember, to make a 
downright deſert before the line of quarters, which it may be 
thought proper to keep during the winter, in order that the enemy 
— under a real impoſſibility of approachiug us: at the ſame 
time, reſerving for ourſelves a bare ſubſiſtence on the route, which 
may be the moſt convenient for us to take in the middle of the win- 
ter, to beat up, or ſieze upon the enemy's quarters. 

That this object may be fulfilled, I cauſe the greateſt aſſiduity 
to be uſed in preparing what is neceſſary for having all your troops, 
without exception, well cloathed, well armed, well equipped, and 
well refitted, in every reſpe& before the end of november, with 
new tents, in order that, if it be adviſeable for the king's poli- 
tical and military affairs, you may be able to aſſemble the whole, 
or part of your army, to act offenſively, and with vigor, from the 
beginning of january ; and that you may have the fatisfaftion to 
ſhew our enemies, and all Europe, that the french know how to 
act and carry on war, in all ſeaſons, when they have ſuch a gene- 
ral as you are, and a miniſter of the department of war, that can 
foreſee, and concert matters with the general. 

Lou muſt be ſenſible, fir, what I ſay to you may become not 
only uſeful and honourable, but perhaps even neceſſary, with re- 
ſpect to what you know, and of which I Hall ſay more in my pri- 


vate letter. 
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he retired to the apartment of madam de Pompadours 
in a dejected manner, and for ſeveral days ſaw none 
of his miniſters. The general opinion of the people 
laid all the blame on the marſhal Contades, and he 
| threw it on the duke of Broglio ; the marſhal duke 
de Belleiſle loſt much of his credit; but ſtill preſerved 
a conſiderable part of his influence with his ſove- 
reign. 
But it is time to take a view of ſome military 
tranſactions in another quarter, no leſs glorious 
and advantageous than thoſe of which we have been 
ſpeaking. 
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CH AP. XXIII. 


Expedition againſt Quebec. Armament ſails from Louiſ- 
burg. Occupies the iſle of Orleans. Situation of the 
french army. Action at the falls of Montmorency. The , 
army removes to Point Levi. It goes up the river. 
Lands at Sillery. Battle of Quebec. General Wolfe 
killed, and general Moncton wounded. General Town- 
ſhend takes the command. M. de Montcalm killed. 
French defeated. Quebec ſurrenders. Motions of ge- 
neral Amberſt on lake Champlain. Builds ſeveral veſ- 
ſels. Sails againſt M. de Bourlemaque. Returns. For- 
tifies Crown Point. His army goes into winter quarters, 
Reflections on the campaign in north America. 


5 HE principal part of the plan for the campaign 
in north America, which I before mentioned, 
conſiſted in an attack on Quebec, the capital of all 
the french empire in thoſe parts; at the ſame time 
that general Amherſt advanced towards the river St. 


Lawrence, by the way of Crown Point. As this 


was to be the deciſive ſtroke, ſo the greateſt force was 
to have been employed againſt it. The armament 
deſtined for this ſervice rendezvouſed at Louiſburg. 
The fleet conſiſted of 19 fail of the line * beſides 


Ships. , Guns. Ships. 6 Guns, 
* Neptune go Alcide 64 
Royal William 8 Devonſhire 64 
Princeſs Amelia 380 Captain 3 
Dublin 74 Zterling Caſtle 64 
Shrewſbury 74 Pr. of Orange 60 
Northumberland 70 Medway 1 60 
Oxford 70 Pembroke 60 
Somerſet 70 Bedford 60 
Vanguard 70 Centurion | 54 
Terrible 64 Sutherland _ 50 
Trident 64 4 | 
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frigates, tranſports, &c. &c. &c. ; commanded by 
admirals Saunders, Holmes, and Durel. The land 


forces amounted to 7000 regulars andprovincials, com- 


manded by major general Wolfe ; brigadiers general 
Moncton and Townſhend were ſecond in command. 
The whole failed from Louiſburg the 5th of june 
and anchored at iſle Bie 70 leagues up the river, the 
19th, where the fleet was divided into three diviſions, 
in order to make the paſſage the eaſier. The 27th 
the fleet anchored between the iſland of Orleans, and 
the ſouth ſhore, on which the army landed that even- 
ing. As this iſland extends quite up to the har- 
bour of Quebec, it was neceſſary to mag it before 
any operations could be begun againſt the town; for 
the moſt weſterly point of it (which is not above 
four miles from Quebec) advances towards another 
high point of land on the continent, called point 
Levi. It was abſolutely neceſſary to poſſeſs theſe two 
Points, and fortify them; becauſe from either the 
one or the other, the enemy might make it impoſſible 
for any ſhip to lie in the baſon of Quebec. | 
Quebec lies in lat. 40. 32. long. 60. 40. at 120 
leagues diſtance from the ſea, and is the only freſh 
water harbour in the world, which is fo ſpacious as 
to contain an hundred ſail of men of war of the line; 
and at ſuch a great diſtance from the ſea. From the 
mouth of the river St. Lawrence to the iſle of Or- 
leans is 112 leagues, and is no where leſs than from 
four to five leagues broad ; but above that iſland it 
2 ſo that at Quebec, it is not above a mile 
road. 


* 
5 


This city, which was founded in 1608, conſiſts of 


an upper and lower town; the latter is built at the 
foot of a high rock, on the top of which the upper 
town ſtands. It is the ſeat of the governor groersl 


intendant, and the ſupreme tribunals of juſtice for 


all Canada, Many of its buildings, both public 
and private are elegant and grand. The whole city 
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built with ſtone 3 the merchants generally live in 
the lower town for the convenience of their trade; 
which, before the war was conſiderable, It contains 
about 7000 ſouls. The fortifications were not regu- 
lar ; but they had been long at work to render it ca- 
pable of a ſiege : the town, as it is, is naturally ſtrong, 
the port was flanked with two baſtions, which at high 
tides were almoſt even with the water. A little above 
the baſtion to the right, is a half baſtion, cut out of 
the rock; a little higher was a large battery, and 
higher ſtill is a ſquare fort, called the citadel, which 
was the moſt regular of all the fortifications ; and 
in which the governor reſided. The ways which 
communicate between theſe works are extremely rug- 
ged. The rock which ſeparates the upper from the 
lower town extends itſelf, and contmues with a bold 
and fteep front, weſtward along the river St. Law- 
rence, for a conſiderable way. Another river from 
the north weſt, called St. Charles, falls here into the 
former, waſhing the foot of the rock on which Que- 
bec ſtands ; the point on which the town ſtands thus 
becomes a ſort of peninſula, by the junction of theſe 
rivers ; ſo that, to attack the city, it is neceſſary to 
make the approaches above the town, and overcome 
the 'precipice which I have mentioned, or croſs the 
river St. Charles, and attempt it upon that ſide. 
Both of theſe methods would be extremely difficult ; 
as in the former the precipice would be in his way 
defended by all the enemy's force; and in the latter, 
the country from the river St. Charles to the north- 
ward for more than five miles is extremely rough, 
broken and difficult, full of rivulets, gullies, and 
ravines, and continues ſo, to the river Montmorenci, ' 
which flows by the foot of a fteep and woody hill. 
On this ſide the river St. Lawrence is a bank of ſand 
of great extent, which prevents any conſiderable veſſel 
from approaching the more. he | | 


It 
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It was in this advantageous ſituation that the french 
army commanded by M. de Montcalm, who had 
been ſo often ſucceſsful againſt the _— in north 
America, was poſted, extending along from the river 
St. Charles to that of Montmorenci, intrenched at 
every acceſſible ſpot, with the river and ſand bank 
abovementioned in their front: and thick impene- 
trable woods upon their rear : there never was a 
ſtronger poſt; it was impoſſible to attack them in it; 
and whilſt they remained there, it was in their power 
to throw ſuccours into Quebec every day. ' The mar- 
quis de Montcalm very wiſely reſolved to continue in 
this poſt, although his force amounted to near 12,000 
men, beſides indians. ; 

When general Wolfe learned that ſuccours of all 
kinds had been thrown into Quebec ; and perceived 
the ſtrength of the french army, and its advantage- 
ous ſituation ; he __ of being able to reduce 
the place. But he ſought however an occaſion to 
attack their army, knowing well, that with his troops 
he was able to fight, and hoping that a victory might 
diſperſe them. | 

I have before faid, that as ſoon as the general landed 
on the iſle of Orleans, he perceived the abſolute ne- 
eeſſity of poſſeſſing himſelf of the two points Levi, 
and Orleans; ſoon after his landing, he received ad- 
vice from the admiral, that there was reaſon to think 
the enemy had artillery and a force on the former of 
theſe points ; wherefore, he detached brigadier Monc- 
ton with four battalions, to drive them from thence, 
The brigadier paſſed the river the 29th at night, and 


marched the next day to the point; he obliged the 


' enemy's irregulars to retire, and poſſeſſed himſelf of 
that poſt. The general alſo detached colonel Carleton 


to point Orleans, from whence his operations were 


likely to begin. Batteries of cannon and mortars were 
erected with great diſpatch, on point Levi, to bom- 
| bard the town and magazines, and to injure the * 
i 
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and batteries: the french perceiving theſe works in 
ſome forwardneſs, paſſed the river with 1600 men 
to attack and deſtroy them. Unluckily they fell into 
confuſion, fired upon one another, and went back 
again, by which the engliſh loſt an opportunity of 
defeating this large detachment. The effect of the 
batteries on Levi point was very great, although they 
fired acroſs the river, the upper town was ſoon conſi- 
derably damaged, and the lower town entirely de- 
ſtroyed. a | 

On the 28th at midnight, the garriſon ſent down 
from Quebec ſeven fireſhips ; and though the engliſh 
ſhips and tranſports were ſo numerous, and neceſſa- 
rily ſpread ſo great a part of the channel, yet they 
were all towed clear aground without ſuffering the leaſt 
damage. Admiral Saunders was ſtationed below in 
the north channel of the iſle of Orleans, oppoſite to 
Montmorenci; admiral Holmes was ſtationed above 
the town, at once to diſtract the enemy's attention, 
and to prevent any attempts from them againſt the 
batteries that played upon the town. 

The beginning of july, general Wolfe ſent a flag 
of truce to the commandant, publiſhing his deſign - 
of attacking the town, on the part of his britannic 
majeſty z at the ſame time ſignifying that it was his ma- 
jeſty's expreſs command, to have the war conducted 
without practiſing the inhuman method of ſcalping, 
and that it was expected the french troops under his 
command to copy the example, as they ſhould an- 
{wer the contrary. The marquis de Vadreuil returned 
a very polite anſwer ; intimating his ſurpriſe, that 
with ſo few forces, he ſhould attempt the conqueſt of 
ſo extenſive and populous a country as Canada. 

The works for the ſecurity of the hoſpitals and 
ſtores upon the iſland of Orleans being finiſhed, on 
the gth of july at night, general Wolfe cauſed the 
troops to be tranſported over the north channel of the 
river St. Lawrence, to the north eaſt of the river 
1 Montmorenci, 
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Montmorenci, with a view of paſſing that river, and 
forcing the enemy to an engagement. - The ground 
on his fide the river was higher than that on the ene- 
my's ſide, and commanded it in ſuch a manner, that 
the general was of opinion it might be made uſeful 
to him. There is beſides, a ford below the falls in the 
river Montmorenci, which may be paſſed for ſome 
hours in the latter part of the ebb, and beginning of 
the flood tide; Wolfe had hopes that poſſible means 
might be found of paſſing the river above, ſo as to 
fight the marquis de Montcalm upon terms of leſs diſ- 
advantage, than directly attacking his intrenchments. 
In reconnoitring the river Montmorenci, he found it 
fordable at a place three miles up; but the oppoſite 
bank was intrenched, and ſo ſteep and woody, that it 
was to no purpoſe to attempt a paſſage there. 

The 18th of july, two men of war, two armed 
Novps, and two tranſports with ſome troops on board 
paſſed by the town without any loſs, and got into the 
upper river. This enabled the general to reconnoitre 
the country above : but he there found the ſame at- 
tention on the enemy's ſide, and: the fame diſadvan- 
tages on his own, ariſing from the nature of the 
ground, and the obſtacles to his communication with 
his fleet. | * 

However, general Wolfe, to divide the enemy's 
force, and todraw their attention as high upon the ri- 
ver as poſſible, and to procure ſome intelligence, ſent 
a detachment under colonel Carlton, to land at the 
point de Trempe, to attack whatever he might find 
there, bring off ſome priſoners, and all the uſeful pa- 
pers he could get. The general had been informed, 
that a number of the inhabitants of Quebec, had 
retired to that place, and that probably he would find 
a magazine of proviſions there. The colonel was 
fired upon by a body of indians the moment he 
landed; but they were ſoon diſperſed, and driven in- 
to the wood : he ſearched for magazines, but to no 
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purpoſe ; brought off ſome priſoners, and returned 
FE Hetie loſs. n | 

The latter end of the month, the marquis de Mont 
calm ſent down the river above an hundred fire ſtages; 
but the admiral having advice thereof ſome hours 
before, the whole fleet was prepared for the alarm. 
Nothing could be more dreadful than theſe machines; 
each was about 18 feet ſquare, compoſed of rafts of 
timber to a conſiderable height, filled with the moſt 
combuſtible materials, and armed with drags and 

pplings, to lay hold of hawſers and cables; each 
eparately repreſenting a lofty pillar of ſolid fire, and 
numbers of them uniting, would frequently form a 
rank of fire a quarter of a mile long. Even theſe 
did the engliſh fleet no harm, being dragged aſhore 
by the boats. | mY | 
The general found that no aſſaults on the city 
would prove of any ſervice, whilſt the fleet could 
only batter the lower town, and muſt ſuffer greatly by 
the cannon and bombs of the upper; for after the 
reduction of the lower town, the paſſages to the upper 
were ſo extremely ſteep, and moreover ſo well in- 
trenched, that this advantage would prove little to- 
wards the conqueſt of the city. The only point left 
therefore, was, by every means to entice or force the 
enemy to an engagement. Nothing was ever finer 
contrived, than the maneuvres which general Wolfe 
made to bring that deſign to bear. But M. de Mont- 
calm, in chuſing his poſt was well appriſed of its im- 
portance, he kept himſelf cloſe in it, diſpoſing his 
parties of ſavages, in which he was very ſtrong, in 
ſuch a manner as make any attempt upon Him by ſur- 
priſe abſolutely impoſſible. Nevertheleſs, in ſpite of 
every difficulty, the general reſolved to take the firſt 
opportunity which preſented itſelf, of attacking the 
enemy ; though poſted to ſuch great advantage, and 
every where prepared to receive him. 


As 
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As the men of war could not (for want of ſuffl. 
cient depth of water) come near enough the enemy's 


intrenchments, to annoy them in the leaſt, the ad. 
miral prepared two tranſports (drawing but little wa. 
ter) which upon occaſion, could be run aground, to 
favour a deſcent. With the help of theſe veſſels, 
which the general underſtood would be carried cloſe 
in ſhore; he propoſed to make himſelf maſter of a 
detached redoubt near the water's edge, and whoſe 
ſituation appeared to be out af muſket ſhot of the in- 
trenchment upon the hill: If Montcalm ſupported 
this detached piece, it would neceſſarily bring on an 
engagement, what the general moſt wiſhed for ; and, 
if not, he would have it in his power to examine the 
enemy's ſituation, ſo as to be able to determine where 
he could beſt attack them. 

Preparations were accordingly made far an.engage- 
ment. The 21ſt of july in the forenoon, the boats 
of the fleet were filled with grenadiers, and a part of 
brigadier Moncton's brigade from point Levi: the 
two brigades, under brigadiers Townſhend and Mur- 
ray, were ordered to be in readineſs to paſs the ford, 
when it ſhould be thought neceſſary. 10 facilitate 
the paſſage of this corps, the admiral had placed the 
Centurion in the channel, ſo: that ſhe might check 


-+ 


the fire of the lower battery, which commanded the 


ford: this ſhip was of great uſe, as her fire was very 
judiciouſly directed. A great quantity of artillery 
was placed upon the eminence, ſo as to batter and en- 
filade the left of their intrenchments. 

From the veſſel which run aground neareſt in, ge- 
neral Wolfe obſerved, that the redoubt was too much 
commanded to be kept without very great loſs ; and 
the more as the two armed ſhips could not be brought 
near enough to cover both with their artillery and 
muſketry, which at firſt he conceived they might. 

But as the enemy ſeemed in ſome confuſion, and his 
troops were prepared for an action, he thought it a 
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roper time to make an attempt upon their intrench- 
ments. Orders were ſent to the brigadiers general to 
be ready, with the corps under their command; bri- 
gadier Moncton to land, and the brigadiers Town- 
ſnend and Murray to paſs the ford. At a proper time 
of the tide the ſignal was made; but in rowing to- 
wards the ſhore, many of the boats grounded upon 
a ledge, that runs off at a conſiderable diſtance. This 
accident put them into ſome diſorder, loſt a great 
deal of -time, and obliged Mr. Wolfe to ſend an of- 
ficer to ſtop brigadier general Townſhend's march, 
whom he then obſerved to be in motion. While the 
ſeamen were getting the boats off, the enemy fired a 
number of ſhot and ſhells ; but did no conſiderable 
damage. As ſoon as this diſorder could be ſet a little 
to rights, and the boats ranged in a proper manner, 
ſome of the officers of 'the navy went in with the 
general to find a better place to land. They took 
one flat bottomed boat with them to make the expe- 


- riment; and, as ſoon as they had found a fit part of 


the ſhore, the troops were ordered to diſembark, 
as it was thought not yet too late to make the at- 
tempt. 2 . 
Thirteen companies of grenadiers, and 200 of the 
ſecond royal american battalion got firſt on ſhore. 
The grenadiers were ordered to form themſelves into 
four diſtinct bodies, and to begin the attack, ſupported 
by brigadier Moncton's corps, as ſoon as the troops 
had paſſed the ford, and were at hand to aſſiſt. But 
whether from the noiſe and hurry at landing, or from 
ſome other cauſe, the grenadiers, inſtead of forming 
themſelves, as they were directed, ran on impetu- 
ouſly towards the enemy's intrenchments in the ut- 
moſt diſorder and confuſion, without waiting for the 
corps which was to ſuſtain them, and join in the 
attack. Brigadier Moncton was not landed, and bri- 
gadier Townſhend was ſtill at a conſiderable diſtance, 
though upon his march to join them in very great or- 
3 - 
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der. The: grenadiers were checked by the enemy 
firſt fire, and obliged to ſhelter themſelves in or about 
the redoubt, which the french abandoned upon their 
approach. In this ſituation they continued for ſome 


time, unable to form under ſo hot a fire; and hay- 


mg many gallant officers wounded, who (careleſs of 
their perſons) had been ſolely intent upon their duty, 
The general ſaw the neceſſity of calling them off, 
that they might form behind brigadier Mon&ton's 
corps, which was then landed, and drawn up on the 
beach in exceeding good order, By this new acci- 
dent and this ſecond delay, it was near night, a ſud- 
den ſtorm came on, and the tide began to make, {g 
that general Wolfe very wiſely thought it not adviſe- 


able to perſevere in ſo difficult an attack, leſt, in caſe 


of a repulſe, the retreat of brigadier Townſhend's 
corps might be hazardous and uncertain. 


Nothing could be better choſen, than the place 


where Mr. Wolfe made this attack, It was the only 
ſpot wherein his artillery could be brought into uſe, 
and it had a good effect upon the left i the french. 
The greateſt part, or even the whole of the troops 
might act at once And, a retreat (in caſe of a re- 
pulſe) was ſecure, at leaſt for a certain time of the 
tide, Neither one or other of theſe advantages were 
to be found in any other place. The french were in- 
deed poſted upon a commanding eminence. The 
beach upon which the troops were drawn up, Was of 
deep mud, with holes, and cut by ſeveral gullies. 
The hill to be aſcended very ſteep, and not every 
where practicable. The enemy numerous in their in- 
trenchments, and their fire hot. If the attack had 
ſucceeded, the loſs of the engliſh muſt have been 
great, and that of the french inconſiderable, from the 
ſhelter which the neighbouring woods afforded them. 
The river St. Charles remained ſtill to be paſſed, be- 
fore the town was inveſted. All theſe circumſtances 
the general conſidered ; but the deſire to act, in con- 
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formity to his ſovereign's intentions, induced him to 


make this trial, perſuaded, as he himſelf gallantly 


expreſſes it, that a victorious army finds no difficul- 
ties. General Wolfe made a noble retreat, expoſi 


his perſon with that intrepidity, which diſtinguiſhed 


him during the attack. | 
The loſs ſuſtained in this check was not inconſi- 
derable; and the bad ſucceſs diſcouraged the gene- 


tal from making any further attempts upon that ſide. 


But immediately after it, he ſent brigadier Murray 
above the town with 1200 men, directing him to aſ- 


{jſt -rear-admiral Holmes in the deſtruction of ſome 


french men of war (if they could be got at) in order 
to open a communication with general Amherſt. 


The brigadier was to ſeek every favourable opportu- 


-hity of fighting ſome of the enemy's detachments, 
provided he could do it upon tolerable terms; and to 
uſe all the means in his power to provoke them to at- 
tack him. The men of war ſailed up the river for 
more than 12 leagues : the brigadier made two diffe- 
tent attempts to land upon the north ſhore, without 
ſucceſs; but in a third was more fortunate. He landed 
unexpectedly at de Chambaud, and burnt a magazine 
there, in which were ſome proviſions, fome ammu- 
nition, and all the ſpare ſtores, cloathing, arms, and 
baggage of the french army; but finding that their 
ſhips were not to be got at, and that there was little 


proſpect of bringing the enemy to a battle, he reported 


his ſituation to the general, who thereupon ordered 
him to join the army. The priſoners he took, in- 
formed him of the ſucceſs of fir William Johnſon 
againſt Niagara; they learned likewiſe, that the french 


had abandoned Crown Point and Ticonderoga. But 


this intelligence, otherwiſe fo pleaſing, brought them 
no proſpect of the approach of any aſſiſtance from 
that quarter. The ſeaſon waſted a- pace; and what 


was equally of bad conſequence, the general fell vio- 
lently ill of a fever, conſumed by care, n 
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and fatigue, too great to be ſupported by ſo delicate 


a body, which was ſo unequal to the greatneſs of the 
ſonl which it lodged. It was death to him to think 
of returning home, without being victorious : and 
and although he knew every thing was executed to 
enſure ſucceſs, which his enterpriſing genius could 
ſuggeſt; yet he alſo knew how partial the world is 
to ſucceſs, and that no military conduct can ſhine un- 
leſs guilded with it. In ſhort, the fear of not being 
ſucceſsful, the hopes of his country, and great fucceſs 
of other generals turned inward upon him, and con- 
verted diſappointment into diſeaſe *®. As ſoon as he 
was a little recovered, he diſpatched an expreſs, with 
an account of his proceedings, to England; we may 
trace throughout it ſeveral marks of his deſpair of 
taking the town; but, although his letter is wrote in 
the ſtile of deſpondency, yet, he has expreſſed himſelf 
with ſuch perſpicuous elegance, that we may fairly 
ſay, he fought and wrote with the ſame ſpirit. 

It was determined in a conſultation which he held 
with his general officers, alittle before he ſent away his 


diſpatches, that, (as more ſhips and proviſions were 


then got above the town) they ſhould try, by con- 
veying up a corps of 4 or 5000 men (which was near- 
ly the whole ſtrength of the army, after the points 
of Levi and Orleans were left in a proper ſtate of de- 
fence) to draw the enemy from their advantageous ſitu- 
ation, and bring them to an action, 

This determination was accordingly put in execu- 


tion. General Wolfe drew off all his artillery, ſtores, 


baggage, &c. from his camp at Montmorency, which 
was broke up, and the troops, &c. conveyed to the 
ſouth eaſt of the river, and encamped at point Levi. 
The ſquadron under admiral Holmes made move- 
ments up the river, for ſeveral days ſucceſſively, in 
order to draw the enemy's attention as far from the 
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town as poſſible. But nothing could induce M. de 


Montcalm to quit his poſt ; indeed theſe feints ſuc- 
ceeded in ſome meaſure, as it induced him to detach 


M. de Bougainville with 1500 men to watch their mo- 


tions, and to proceed along the weſtern ſhore of the 
river, while the engliſh army directed its march the 


ſame way on the eaſtern bank. 


On the 5th and 6th of ſeptember, the general 


marched from point Levi, and embarked the forces 


in tranſports, which had paſſed the town for that pur- 
poſe. And as ſoon as he ſaw that matters were ripe 
for action, he ordered the ſhips under admiral Saun- 
ders to make a feint, as if they propoſed to attack the 
french in their intrenchments, on the Beauport ſhore 
below the town, and by their motions to give this 
feint all the appearance of a reality which it poſſibly 


could have. This diſpoſition being made below the 


town, general Wolfe ordered the light infantry, com- 
manded by colonel Howe, the regiments of Bragg, 
Kennedy, Laſcelles, and Anſtruther, with a detach- 
ment of highlanders, and the american grenadiers, 
the whole under the command of brigadier Moncton 
and Murray, to be put. into the flat bottomed boats, 
about one in the morning of the 13th. To amule 
the enemy, and conceal his real deſign, they went 
with admiral Holmes's diviſion three leagues further 
up the river than the intended place of his landing; 
then the boats fell down ſilently with the tide, unob- 
ſerved by the french centinels poſted along the ſhore. 
The rapidity of the current carried them a little be- 
low the intended place of attack ; the ſhips followed, 
and, by the greateſt good management in the world, 
arrived juſt at the time which had been concerted to 
cover their landing. Never was moment more criti- 
cal; never any conduct more admirable, both on the 
part of the land and ſea ſervice, than what was diſ- 


played on this occaſion, amidſt the continual danger 
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of loſing the communication in a dark night, and on 
ſuch a rapid current. | 

The troops not being able to land at the place. pro- 
poſed ; they were put on ſhore at another ſpot z where, 
as ſoon as they had landed, an hill appeared before 
them, extremely high and ſteep in its aſcent ; a little 
path winded up this aſcent, fo narrow, that two men 
could not go a- breaſt. Even this path was intrenched, 
and a captain's guard defended it. Such great difh- 
culties did not abate the hopes of the genera], or the 
ardor of the troops. Colonel Howe's light infantry 
ſcrambled up this path, by laying hold of boughs 
and ſtumps of trees, and, after a little firing, diſlodg- 
ed the guard, and cleared the path ; by which means, 
with a very little loſs from a few canadians and in- 
dians in the wood, they got up, and were immediately 
formed. The boats, as they emptied, were immedi- 
ately ſent back for the ſecond embarkation, which 
brigadier Townſhend made. Brigadier Murray, who 
had been detached, with Anſtruther's battalion to at- 
tack a four gun battery upon the left, was recalled 
by the general, who formed his little army in order 
of battle, having his right covered by the Louiſburg 
grenadiers ; on the right of theſe were Otway's ; to 
the left of the grenadiers were Bragg's, Kennedy's, 
Laſcelle's, highlanders, and Anſtruther's; the right 
of this body was commanded by brigadier Moncton, 
and the left by brigadier Murray; his rear and left 
were protected by colonel Howe's light infantry. 


The whole army was in order of battle at break 


of day. 


The marquis de Montcalm, when he heard that 
the engliſh had aſcended the hill, and were formed 
on the high ground at the back of the town, ſcarcely 
credited the intelligence, and ftill believed it to be a 
feint, to induce him to abandon that ſtrong poſt which 
had been the object of all the real attempts that had 


been made ſince the beginning of the campaign. 


But 
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But he was ſoon fatally undeceived. He clearly ſaw 
that the engliſh fleet and army were in ſuch an advan- 
tageous ſituation, that the upper and lower town 
might be attacked in concert, and that nothing but 
a battle could poſſibly ſave. it. He accordingly de- 
termined to fight, and quitting his camp, croſſed the 
river St. Charles, and formed his troops oppoſite to 
the engliſh army. His center was a column, and 
formed by the battalions of Bearne and Guienne; 
his right was compoſed of half of the troops of the 
colony, the battalions of la Saure, Languedoc, and 
the remainder of the canadians and indians ; his left 
conſiſted of the remainder of the troops of the colo- 
ny, and the battalion of royal Rouſillon. General 
Wolfe perceiving that Montcalm deſigned to flank 
his left, ordered brigadier general Townſhend, with 
Amherſt's battalion, and two battalions of the royal 
americans, to protect it: and alſo drew Webb's up, 
as his corps de reſerve, in eight ſub-diviſions, with 
large intervals. The french lined the buſhes in their 
front, with 1500 indians and canadians, where they 
alſo placed their beſt markmen, who kept up a very 
galling, though irregular fire upon the whole epgliſh 
line, who bore it with the greateſt patience and good 
order, reſerving their fire for the main body of the 
french, now advancing. This fire of the enemy was 
however checked, by the poſts in Mr. Wolte's front. 
The french brought up two pieces of cannon ; the 
engliſh were able to get up but one gun, which be- 
ing admirably well ſerved, galled their column ex- 


ceedingly. The general exhorted his troops to re- 


ſerve their fire; and at forty yards diſtance they gave 
it, which took place in its full extent, and made 
terrible hayock among the french; it was ſupported 
with as much vivacity as it was begun, and the enemy 
every where yielded to it; but juſt in the moment, 
when the fortune of the field began to declare itſelf, 
general Wolfe (in whoſe life the ſucceſs of all was 
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included) fell; general Moncton, the next to him in 
command, fell immediately after, and both were 
conveyed out of the field; the command now devolv- 
ed on general Townſhend, at a very critical time; 
for, although the enemy began to fall back, and 
were much broken, the loſs of the two generals was 
a very diſcouraging circumſtance to the men, whoſe 
ſpirits are generally damped at the loſs of their com- 
manders; but this was not the caſe here. Part of 
the enemy ſoon after made a ſecond feint attack, Part 
took to ſome thick coppice wood, and ſeemed to 
make a ſtand. It was at this moment that each corps 
ſeemed in a manner to exert itſelf, with a view to its 
own peculiar character. The grenadiers, Bragg's, 
and Laſcelle's preſſed on with their bayonet's. Bri- 
gadier Murray advancing with the troops under his 
command, briſkly ang 590 the rout on that fide ; 
when the highlanders, ſupported by Anſtruther's took 
to their broad ſwords, and drove part of the enemy 
into the town, and part to their works at the bridge, 
on the river St. Charles. The action on the left and 
rear of the engliſh was not ſo ſevere. The houſes 
into which the light infantry were thrown, were well 
defended, being ſupported by colonel Howe, who, 


taking poſt with two companies behind a ſmall cop- 


pice, and frequently fallying upon the flanks of the 
enemy, during their attack, drove them often into 
heaps z againſt the front of this body of the ene- 
my, general Townſhend advanced, platoons of Am- 


herſt's regiment, which totally prevented their right 
wing from executing their firſt intention, Mr. 


Townſhend was no ſooner told that he commanded, 
than he immediately repaired to the center of the 
army, and finding the purſuit had put part of the 
troops in diſorder, he formed them as ſoon as poſſible. 


| Scarce was this effected, than M. Bougainville, with 


his corps, which had retired to cape Rouge, of 2000 
men, appeared in his rear, The general advanced 
5 two 
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two pieces of artillery, and two battalions towards 
him; upon which he retired. But he could not be 
purſued, as his corps occupied ground which was al- 
moſt impenetrable, by the woods and ſwamps. A 
great number of french afficers were taken on the 
field of battle; and one piece of cannon; 1500 of 
their men fell; moſt of them regulars. The loſs of 
the engliſh did not exceed 300; but in the death of 
their commander they ſuſtained a loſs much more 
conſiderable. A retentive memory, a deep judgment, 
a comprehenſion amazingly quick and clear; a con- 
ſtitutional courage, not only uniform, but daring, 
perhaps ſometimes even to exceſs, all conſpired to 


form an accompliſhed hero, He poſſeſſed a ſtrength, 


ſteadineſs, and activity of mind, which no difficulties 
could obſtruct, nor danger deter ; and which enabled 
him when very young to ſignalize himſelf in his pro- 
feſſion. Even fo early as the battle of La-feldt, when 
ſcarce 20 years of age, he exerted himſelf in ſo ma- 
ſterly a manner, at a very critical juncture, that it 
drew the higheſt encomiums from the great officer, 
then at the head of our army. Even after the peace 
he ſpent great part of his time in forming the military 
character: he introduced ſuch regularity and exact- 
neſs of diſcipline into his corps, that, as long as the 
ſix britiſh battalions on the plain of Minden are re- 


corded in the annals of Europe, ſo long will King- 


fley's ſtand amongſt the foremoſt in the glory of that 
day. He was early in the moſt ſecret conſultations for 
the attack of Rochfort ; where he afterwards offered 
to make good a landing : his conduct at Louiſburg, 
I have already given an account of. And at Quebec, 
having completed his character, and anſwered the ex- 
pectations of his country, he fell at the head of his 
conquering troops, and, like the great Guſtavus, ex- 
pired in the arms of victory. There were a few cir- 
cumſtances attending his death, that deſerve to be re- 
membered. He firſt received a wound in his head ;. 
1 Ff 4 but 


ln 
that he might not diſcoura troops, he w 
ped it up in his handkerchief, — encouraged his = 
to advance; ſoon after he received another ball in 
his belly; this alſo he diſſembled, and exerted him- 
ſelf as before; when he received a third in his breaſt, 
under which he at laſt ſunk, and: ſuffered himſelf 


unwillingly to. be carried behind the ranks. As he 
was ſtruggling under three ſuch wounds, he begged 
one who attended him, to ſupport him to view the 
field; but finding, that the approach of death had. 


dimmed his ſight, he deſired an officer near him, to 


give him an account of what he ſaw. He was an- 
ſwered, that the enemy ſeemed broken; repeating his 
queſtion ſoon after, with much anxiety; he was old 


that the enemy was totally defeated, and that they 


fled in all parts. Then ſaid he, I am ſatisfied ;** 


and immediately he expired, It is very remarkable, 
that the firſt in command on both ſides ſhould: be killed, 
and ſecond dangerouſly wounded ; the french officer 
died of his wounds; but genera] Mon&ton happily. 
recovered. In the maxquis de Montcalm, the french 
loſt an able and experienced general, who had ſup- 
ported his high reputation during the whole war in 
north America: his conduct in the command of that, 
army, at the head of which he fell, was very great ; ; 
he omitred nothing that human prudence could ſug- 
geſt, during the whole campaign; but it was his fate 

to be conquered by ſuperior abilities. 
General Townſhend employed himſelf after the 
action in ſtrengthening his camp beyond inſult; in 
making a road up the precipice for his cannon; in 
getting up the artillery, preparing the batteries; and 
cutting off the enemy's communication with the 
country, The 17th at noon, before he had any 
battery erected, or could have any for two or three 
days, a flag of truce came out of the town, with 
propoſals of capitulation, which the general ſent back 
again, allowing the governor four hours to capi- 
tulate, 
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julate, or no further treaty. The admiral had at this 


% 


time brought up his large ſhips, as intending} to at- 
tack the town; but the french officer returned at night, 


with terms of capitulation *, which the admiral and 


4 
5 


general 


* Article I. M. de Rameſay demands the honours.of war for his 

arriſon ; and that it ſnall be conducted back to the army in ſafety, 
by the ſhorteſt road, with their arms, baggage, ſix pieces of braſs 
cannon, two mortars or howitzers, and twelve rounds, «© The 
« garriſon of the town, compoſed of land forces, marines, and 
« ſailors, ſhall march out with their arms and baggage, drums. 
« beating, lighted matches, with two pieces of cannon, and 12 
« rounds ; and ſhall be embarked as conveniently as poſſible, in 
« order to be landed at the firſt port of France.” 

Art. II. That the inhabitants ſhall be maintained in the poſſeſ- 
ſion of their houſes, goods, effects, and privileges. Granted, 
« provided they lay down their arms,” | | | 

Art. III. That the ſaid inhabitants ſhall not be moleſted on ac- 

count of their having borne arms for the defence of the town, as 
they were forced to it, and as it is cuſtomary for the inhabitants of 
the colonies of both crowns to ſerve as militia. « Granted.” 
Art. IV. That the effects belonging to the abſent officers or inha- 
bitants, ſhall not be touched. % Granted." 
Art. V. That the ſaid inhabitants ſhall not be removed, nor 
obliged to quit their houſes, until their condition ſhall be ſettled by 
a definitive treaty between their moſt chriſtian and britannic maje- 
jeſties. “ Ganted.” | 2 | 

Art, VI. That the exerciſe of the catholic, apoſtolic, and roman 
religion ſhall be preſerved ; and that ſafeguards ſhall be granted to 
the houſes of the clergy, and to the monaſteries, particularly to 
the biſhop of Quebec, who, animated with zeal for religion, and 
Charity for the people of his dioceſe, deſires to reſide conſtantly in 
it, to exerciſe freely, and with that decency, which his character, 
and the ſacred myſteries of the catholic, apoſtolic, and roman re- 
ligion require, his epiſcopal authority in the town of Quebec, 
wherever he ſhall think it proper, until the poſſeſſion of Canada 
ſhall have been decided by a treaty, between their moſt chriſtian and 
britannic majeſties. — . The free exerciſe of the roman religion. 
&« Safeguards granted to all religious perſons, as well as to the bi- 
« ſhop, who ſhall be at liberty to come and exerciſe freely, and 
with decency, the functions of his office, whenever he ſhall think 
proper, until the poſſeſſion of Canada ſhall have been decided, 
| between their britannic and moſt chriſtian majeſties.” . | 

Art. VII. That the artillery and warlike ſtores ſhall be delivered 
VP, bona fide, and an inventory taken thereof. * 2 
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general conſidered, agreed to, and ſigned at eight in 
the morning of the 18th. The terms were more ad- 
vantageous than would have been granted, had not 
ſeveral circumſtances concurred to induce the admi. 
ral and general to conſent to them. The enemy were 
aſſembling in the rear of the engliſh army, and, 
what was more formidable, the very wet and cold 

ſeaſon, 


Art. VIII. That the fick, wounded, commiſſaries, chaplains, 

hy ſicians, ſurgeons, apothecaries, and other perſons emyloyed in 
hoſpitals, ſhall be treated agreeable to the cartel ſettled between 
their moſt chriſtian and britannic majeſties, on the 6th of february, 
1759.—“ Granted.” 

Art. IX. That before delivering up the gate, and the entrance 
of the town to the engliſh forces, their general will be pleaſed to 
ſend ſome ſoldiers to be placed as ſafeguards at the churches, con- 
vents, and chief habitatians. « Granted.” 

Art. X. That the commander of the city of Quebec ſhall be 
permitted to ſend advice to the marquis de Vaudreuil, governor 

eneral, of the reduction of the town; as alſo, that this general 
ſhall be allowed to write to the french miniſtry, to inform them 
thereof Granted.” 

Art. XI. That the preſent capitulation ſhall be executed accord. 
ding to its form and tenor, without being liable to non-execution, 
under pretence of repriſals, or the non-execution of any preceding 
Ccapitulation.—* Granted.” 

The preſent treaty has been made and ſettled between us, and 
duplicates ſigned at the camp before Quebec, the 18th of 
ſeptember, 1759. 


CHARLES SAUNDERS, 
GROROCE TowNSHEND, 
De RamssAr. 


Return of the killed, wounded, and miſſing, at the battle of Que- 
bec, ſeptember 13, 1759. 


Killed—1 general, 1 captain, 6 lieutenants, 1 enfign, 3 ſerje- 
ants, 45 rank and file. Wounded—1 brigadier general, 4 ſtaff 
officers, 12 captains, 26 lieutenants, 10 enſigns, 25 ſerjeants, 4 
drummers, 506 rank and file. —Miſſing— 3 rank and file. 


Guns, mortars, ammunition, &c. found in the city of Quebec. 
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ſeaſon, which threatened the troops with ſickneſs, and 
the fleet with accidents ; it had made the road ſo bad 
that general Townſhend could not get a gun up for 
ſome time; add to this, the advantage of entering 
the town, with the walls in a defenſible ſtate, and the 
being able to put a garriſon in it ſtrong enough to 


prevent all ſurpriſe. Theſe were ſufficient conſide- 


rations for granting the governor the terms that 
were agreed to. A garriſon of 5000 men was left 
in the city under brigadier general Murray, with a 
plenty of 5 and ammunition for the winter. 
The fleet ſailed to wo ſoon after, fearing leaſt 
the ſetting in of the froſts ſhould lock them up in 
the river St. Lawrence, 

In this glorious and ſucceſsful manner was finiſhed 
as difficult and ſevere a campaign as ever was conduct- 
ed. How could it reaſonably have been expected, that 
an army of 7000 men ſhould take a city, extremely 
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: With a conſiderable quantity of powder, ball, ſmall arms, and 
intrenching tools, &c. Beſides 37 cannon-and one mortar, found 
between the river St. Charles and Beauport. 

ſtrong 
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ſtrong by its ſituation, defended by a numerous gar. 
riſon, and having an army, ſuperior to that of the 
beſiegers, intrenched under its walls, in one of the 
moſt advantageous poſts, perhaps, in the world; 
and when that army was to be forced to an engage- 
ment, againſt the inclinations of an able and cauti. 
ous commander? There never poſſibly was an enter- 
priſe of ſuch extreme difficulty, conducted with ſo ſuch 
wiſdom and ſucceſs as this expedition. The impediments 
which the nature of the country, and the ſtrength of 
the enemy threw in the commander's way, were ſuch 
difficult obſtacles, that nothing but the genius of ge- 
nius Wolfe could ever have ſurmounted them. Thoſe 
movements, ſo daring, judicious, and admirably well 
concerted, which at laſt drew Montcalm from his 
impregnable intrenchments, were hardly ever equalled: 
they were maſterpieces in the art of war. Nor was 
unanimity, diligence or ſkill, wanting on the part of 
the marine : Without them, even the genius of the 
general could not have ſucceeded. It does honour to 
the ſeveral commanders in this expedition, both in 
the ſea and land ſervice, to find what a perfect har- 
mony ſubſiſted between them, during all the opera- 
tions that were performed ; wherein they uſed the 
moſt zealous endeavours to ſecond each other's ef- 
forts. The joy which overſpread the whole kingdom, 
on receiving the news of the conqueſt of Quebec, 
would have been general and complete, had there not 
been a mixture of grief for the loſs of the general. 
Mr. Pitt, in a moſt elegant ſpeech ſet off the great 
ſervices performed at Quebec, in the houſe of com- 
mons, which had ſuch an effect, that, a magnificent 
monument was voted for the deceaſed general in 
Weſtminſter abbey ; the living generals and admirals 
received that great honour, the thanks of their coun» 


try by their repreſentatives *. 
After 


A little circumſtance was talked off at that time, and it de- 


ſerves to be recorded, as it ſhews a firmneſs of ſentiment, and jak 
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After Quebec ſurrendered, .the french army under 
M. de Levy retired to Montreal and Trois Rivieres, 
the only places of any conſequence - they had left in 
Canada: and in order to deprive them of ſubſiſtence 
1 in any attempt they might be induced to make to- 


e. wards the recovery of Quebec in the winter, that 
1- country along the river was laid waſte for a conſider- 
r- able extent. A meaſure which would not have been 
h executed, had it not been found neceſſary ®. | 
ts In the mean time, general Amherſt was proſecuting 
of the war on lake Champlain with great diligence ; but 
h the nature of the country all over America, -makes it 
2 very difficult to carry on any military expedition. M. 
le de Bourlemaque, the commander of the-french troops 
ll - againſt him, after having abandoned Ticonderoga 
is and Crown Point, retired to the iſle au Noix, with 


: WH 3500 men, and 100 cannon ; he had four veſſels on 
the lake, viz, la Vigilante, a ſchooner of 10 guns, 
fix and four pounders, a ſtoop called Maſque Longuy, 
of two braſs 12 pounders, and fix iron ſix pounders; 
la Brochette, of eight guns, ſix and four pounders; 
and l' Efturgeon of eight guns, ſix and four pounders, 


neſs of thinking, in the lower kind of people, that is rarely met 
with, even amongſt perſons of education. The mother of general 
Wolfe was an object marked out for pity, by great and peculiar 
diſtreſs; the public wound pierced her mind with a particular af- 
fliction, who had experienced the dutiful ſon, the amiable domeſtic 
character, whilſt the world admired the accompliſhed officer. With- 
in a few months ſhe had loſt her huſband ; ſhe now loſt this ſon, 
her only child. The populace of the village where ſhe lived, una- 
nimouſly agreed to admit no illuminations or firings, or any other 
ſigns of rejoycing whatſoever,' near her houſe, leaſt they ſhould 
feem by an ill-timed triumph, to inſult over her diſtreſs. There 
was a juſtneſs in this, and whoſoever knows the people, knows 
that they made no ſmall ſacrifice on this occaſion. 
| CAMPBELL, 
* But I cannot here help taking notice how, ſiniflar this beha- 
viour towards Canada, was to that which the duke de Belleifle di- 
rected marſhal Contades to uſe towards Hanover, &c. ; both were 
for exactly the ſame reaſon ;' but yet we did not ſcruple to cry out 
loudly againſt the inhumanity of the french. 
| PI Ie beſides. 
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beſides ſwivels mounted in all. General Amherſt no 
ſooner underſtood, that the french had this naval force, 
than he ſent for captain Loring, who was building a 
brigantine at Ticonderoga ; and having informed him 
of it, the captain thought the brigantine would nor 
be of ſufficient force, and concluded on building a 
Radeaux, to uſe its guns on the lake, as well as to 
tranſport them over the ſame. 

On the 1ſt of ſeptember, the general learnt further, 
that M. de Bourlemaque had launched a new veſſel, 
pierced for 16 Guns ; he therefore again ſent for ca 
tain Loring, that a ſecond veſſel might be built, if it 
could be done, without retarding the other, as it a 
peared that the enemy were trying all they could to 
have a ſuperior force by water; the captain came on 
the 3d, and in concluſion a ſloop of 16 guns was 
built. The utmoſt diligence being uſed in building 
theſe veſſels, ſo that, by the 29th of ſeptember, the 
Radeaux, 84 feet in length, and 20 in breadth, to carry 
ſix 24 pounders, was launched. On the 10th of oc- 
tober, the brigantine arrived at Crown Point, car- 
rying ſix 6 pounders, twelve 4 pounders, and twenty 
ſwivels, 70 ſeamen, and 60 marines, detached from 
the troops. The next day, the ſloop arrived, ſhe had 
four 6 pounders, twelve 4 pounders and 22 ſwivels, 
60 ſeamen, and 50 marines.. The ſame day, general 
Amherſt, with the troops under his command, em- 
barked in the battoes ; the ſloop and brigantine 
failed with a fair wind, and the troops followed in 
tour columns, with a light hoiſted in the night aboard 
the Radeaux. The 12th, major Reid returning with 
ſome battoes of the royal highland regiment, loſt the 
columns in the night, following the light of the bri- 
gantine, inſtead of that of the Radeaux, and at day 
break, found himſelf among the enemy's ſloops, at 
les iſles aux quatre vents ; they fired ſeveral guns at 
him, and took one battoe, with a lieutenant, a ſer- 
Jeant, corporal, and 28 men. The general ſoon _ 
aw 
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| ſaw the french ſloops make all the ſail they could 


but bad weather coming on, general Amherſt or- 
dered the troops into a bay on the weſtern ſhore, to 


be covered from the wind, which begun to blow hard. 


The 13th, it blew a ſtorm, and quite contrary wind. 
During this neceſſary delay, the general received ad- 
vice from captain Loring, who commanded the bri- 

ntine, that on the 12th, at day break, when they 
judged they were 45 miles down the lake, they ſaw 
the ſchooner, gave chace, and unfortunately run the 
brigantine and ſloop aground, but got them off again; 
and then ſaw the enemy's ſloops, which they had 
paſſed in the night, between them and the engliſh 
army, and chaced to bring them to action, drove 
them into a bay on the weſtern ſhore, and anchored 


ſo as to prevent their getting away, The next day 


they ſent into the bay, in ſearch of them, and found 
they had ſunk two of them in five fathom wa- 
ter, and ran the third on ground, when the. crews 
eſcaped. 
The general, in the mean time, was forced to re- 
main in the bay ; as it blew a ſtorm the 15th all night, 
and the continuance of it that day, made the lake im- 
paſſable for boats, the waves running like the ſea in 


a gale of wind. The 16th it froze in the night; and 


in the morning no change of weather. At laſt, on 
the 18th, the wind came to the ſouthward; general 
Amherſt proceeded immediately down the lake, as 
far as the place where the french ſloops were; he 
repaired one of them, ſo that ſhe ſailed that day, 
with the brigantine and ſloops: finding the wind 
changed to the northward, and an appearance of 
winter being ſet in, the general determined to loſe no 
more time on the lake, by ſtriving to get to the iſle 
aux Noix, when, if he ſhould arrive there, it would 
be too late in the ſeaſon to force Bourlemaque from 


his intrenchments ; he therefore determined to return 


to Crown Point, to complete the works there, as 
| much 
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much as poſſible, before he deſtributed his troops into 
their winter quarters. He accordingly arrived there 
the 21ſt. He found the repairs at Ticonderogi 
finiſhed; and for the better defence of Crown Point, 
and to make that fortreſs as formidable as he could, 
he ordered, with the advice of the engineer, three 
forts to be erected, which he named the Grenadier 
fort, Light Infantry fort, and Gage's Light Infantry 
fort, ordering thoſe corps to build each their own as 
faſt as poſſible. The ſituation of theſe fortreſſes was 
the beſt the general had ſeen in America, as it was 
no where commanded, and had all the advantages of 
the lake, and ſtrength of ground, that could be de- 
fired. Theſe ſeveral works were not completely 
finiſhed by the end of november; but they were put 
in ſuch a poſture of defence, as to make it impoſſible 
for the enemy to be ſucceſsful in any attempts which 
they might make on them. After this laborious cam- 
paign, the general diſtributed his men in ſuch quarters, 
that they effectually protected the country from any 
inroads of the french or their indians. | 

In this difficult expedition, general Amherſt exert- 
ed all his abilities, which before had been employed 
fo ſucceſsfully in the ſexyice of his country, to ſur- 
mount a thouſand obſtacles, ariſing from the nature 
of the country, in which the war was carried on. 
The tediouſneſs of building a naval force, ſuperior to 
that of the enemy, is hardly to be conceived. And 
having every operation that was carried on, depend 
fo entirely on the wind and weather, neceſſarily pro- 
tracted the campaign exceſſively, If theſe cauſes had 


not concurred, to delay general Amherſt's croſſing 


lake Champlain, he would very probably have taken 
up his winter quarters at Montreal, inſtead of Crown 


Point. 1 cannot help obſerving here, how finely 
the general conducted this whole expedition, how 
much caution and prudence was uſed in every ope- 

ration, 


— 
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| in ſuch à country as America. 
His building ſeveral veſſels on the lake in ſo ſhort a 
of time; and directing their order of failing 
in ſo judicious a manner; his purſuing his adyantages 
no further than was conſiſtent with prudence ; and 
afterwards employing the remainder of the campaign 
in ſecuring his conqueſts,” in ſuch an effectual man- 
ner, are ſo many diſtinguiſhing marks of wiſdom and 
abilities, as the american colonies had not experienced, 
in any of Mr. Amherſt's predeceſſors, in his impor- 
tant command. 1 
In this glorious and ſucceſsful manner, ended the 
campaign in America. The conqueſts gained there, 
were of ſuch infinite importance to Great Britain, 
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that they could not fail of raiſing the moſt perfect 


ſatis faction throughout the whole kingdom. As the 
american colonies are the great ſources of our trade 
and naval power, ſo theſe advantages, as they tend 
ſo much to ſecure the former, cannot but ſupport and 
encreaſe the latter. 

It was a pleaſing contraſt, to compare the ſtate of 
north America, at the end of this campaign, with 
its ſtate ſoon after the breaking out of the war. The 
french encroachments then, extended into the very 
heart of the engliſh colonies ; and they had formed 
ſuch a connected chain of forts along the frontiers, 


as threatened to confine us within ſuch bounds as they 
ſhould pleaſe to dictate; but at the end of this cam- 
paign, the caſe was very different. The forts du 


Queſne, Frontinac, Niagara, Ticonderoga, and Crown 
Point, which before had been ſo formidable, were 
no longer in the hands of the french: whole nations 
of indians changed their maſters, and inſtead of 
burning and deſtroying the engliſh ſettlements, turned 


their arms againſt thoſe of the french. Quebec, the 
capital of the dominions of France in America, was 
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in the hands of the engliſh z and the only remains of 
ſo many thouſand miles of territority, which the 
french poſſeſſed, at the beginning of the war, was 
the tract between Trois Rivieres and lake Ontario; 
and their poſſeſſions in Louiſiana, ' To what can we 
attribute ſuch a ſurpriſing change, but to the 
influence of a firm and vigorous miniſtry, who exerted 


the ſtrength of the nation they governed, in the moſt 
natural and advantageous manner, 
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"CHAP. XXIV. 


Situation of the king of Pruſſia, The army of the empire 
takes Dreſden, and makes preat progreſs in Saxony. 
King of Pruſſia detaches general Wunſch into Saxony. + 
General Wunſch defeats the army of the empire, and 
joins general Finck. General Haddick defeated at 
Corbitz. Prince Henry's fine march into Saxony. Mo- 
tions of marſhal Daun. General Wunſch defeats the 
duke q Aremberg. King of Pruſſia marches into Saxo- 
ny, and joins prince Henry. General Finck ſurrenders 
at Maxen. General Diercke defeated at Meiſſen. Mar- 
Hal Daun occupies the camp Pirna. Remarks on his 
conduct. Munſter capitulates. Hereditary prince of 
Brunſwick defeats the duke of Wurtemberg at Fulda, 
Marches into Saxony,. and joins the king of Pruſſia. 
Remarks on the campaign. 


Left the king of Pruſſia after the battle of Cun- 

nerſdorf, guarding his dominions againſt the united 
efforts of the auſtrians and ruſſians; and riſing ſupe- 
rior to that formidable train of difficulties, which al- 
ways follow a defeat. As he had been obliged to 
draw the greateſt part of his troops out of Saxony; 
the army of the empire, under the duke of Deux 
Ponts, took advantage of their abſence, and having 
no army in the field to oppoſe it, made itſelf maſter 
of Hall, Naumburg, and Zeitz; and on the 3d of 
auguſt, ſummoned general Hauſs, the pruſſian com- 
mandant at Leipſick, to ſurrender that city, and he 
agreed to a capitulation on the fifth, the garriſon 
marching out with the honours of war. After mak- 
ing themſelves maſters of Leipſick, they attacked 
Torgau, which was evacuated by the pruſſian garri- 
ſon on the 19th, who left behind them a magazine, 
valued at 1,060,000 florins; and 170, ooo florins in 
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ſpecie in the military cheſt; their heavy artillery, all 
the hoſtages, priſoners of war, and deſerters that were 
in the town; burning the ſuburbs. before they eva. 
cuated it. The duke of Deux Ponts, next marched 
Againſt Wittenburg where there was a ſtrong gatri- 
ſon of pruſſians, who after a feeble defence, ſurten- 
dered upon honourable terms; but as they might 
have held out much longer, their commander, gene- 
ral de Horn, was put under an arreſt, as ſoon as he 
arrived at Berlin. From Wittenburg, the imperial 
army drew near to Dreſden, and on the 27th of au- 
guſt ſummoned count Schmettau, the commandant, 
to ſurrender, who anſwered, that he would hold it 
out to the laſt extremity, for which purpoſe he left 
the new town, and retired into the old; upon this 
the duke of Deux Ponts gave orders for a regular at- 
tack ; but before the batteries began to fire, Schmettau 
deſired to capitulate and the city was ſurrendered the 
4th of ſeptember, upon honourable terms. 

Such was the rapid progreſs which the imperial army 
made in Saxony; to ſtop it, and, if poſſible to fe- 
medy the blows already received, his pruſſian maje- 
ſty detached general Wunſch from his own army, with 
6000 men to march into Saxony, and endeavour to 
retake the towns, which the army of the empire had 


conquered. That general with his little army croſſed 


the Elbe at Torgau, the 3d of ſeptember. He made 
ſome priſoners at Groſſenhayn the 4th, and the ſame 
evening puſhed on towards Dreſden y and, at the 
diſtance of a mile from thence, met with a conſi- 
derable body of huffars, croats, and hungarian in- 
fantry, that were poſted at Drachenberg, and imme- 


diately attacked them. He drove the enemy from 


one thicket and height to another, till he came within 
fight of Dreſden. The cannonade and fire of ſmall 


arms continued the whole day, without its being 


poſſible for general Wunſch to diſeover, if that city 
was ſtill in the poſſeſſion of the pruſſians or not. He 
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Was however of opinion, that it had capitulated 8 
and therefore retreated that night to Groſſenhayn, and 
next day, the 7th, to Korſdorff. While he was on 
his march, he received advice, that the army of the 
empire, under the baron de St. Andre, was near Torgau. 
The general directly detached three battalions, and all 
his cavalry to attack him. On the 8th, after recon- 
noitring, the attack was reſolved. The infantry which 
had been left behind, arrived by degrees, and filed 
off, as they came up, by the town, into the gardens 
in the neighbourhood, where they had an hour's reſt. 
The baron de St. Andre, in the mean time, canno- 
naded general Wunſch's army as it formed, but with- 
out any ſucceſs; ſo that he did not anſwer it till his 
heavy artillery and ſome battalions and ſquadrons were 
poſted on his flanks. At one O clock in the aſternoon, 
he entered a plain in his front, with his lines formed, 
and began the attack, with ſuch ſucceſs upon the ene- 
my's left, which was poſted in ſome vineyards, that 
it was broke intirely, after they had rallied four times. 
The baron'de'St. Andre loſt his whole camp, tents, 
camp equipage, and ſeven pieces of cannon. The 
purſuit continued above an hour, towards Eulen- 
ei EG t loge n. 
„ obtaining this victory, general Wunſch march- 
ed to Leipſick, which furrendered to him, on the 13th 
of ſeptember... Wittenburg, Zeitz, and all the other 
places, except Dreſden, which the imperial army had 
made themſelves maſters of, were retaken. The king 
of Pruſſia to puſh this ſucceſs ſti} further, detached 
general Finck with another ftrong corps into Saxony. 
Wunſch, after ſcouring the whole electorate with his 
little army in amazing ſecurity, joined general Finck 
at Eulenburg. The united corps then, as: it ſhould. 
ſeem with defign' to make itſelf maſter of Dreſden, 
marched ſtraight towards that city. At Noſſen, 
Finck learnt that general Haddick with a large body 


. ER 
of auſtrians had joined the imperial army; and was 
encamped with all his forces at Roth-Schimberg. 
But he retired on the —_— of the pruſſians, who 


eannonaded his rear. General Finck advanced and 
encamped at Teutſchen Lohra, and from thence 
marched to Corbitz near Meiſſen. General Haddick 
having, in the mean, received ſome reinforcements, 
attacked general Finck the 21ſt. The cannonade in 
the action, which was very hot, began at nine in 
the morning, and laſted till dark in the evening; 
but notwithſtanding the goodneſs of general Had- 


dick's diſpoſitions, and the great ſuperiority of his 


numbers, yet he was forced to yield the field of 
battle to the pruſſians, and to retire towards Dreſden. 
The loſs of the auſtrians in this action was conſider- 
able, but that of the pruſſians did not exceed 800 
men killed and wounded. The victory enabled ge- 
neral Finck to maintain his ground in Saxony, till 
he was relieved by his royal highneſs prince Henry, 
who was upon his march to join him. i 

I before mentioned the march which the king of 
Pruſſia made, by which he got between the ruſſian 
army and great Glogau, and thereby baffled their de- 
ſign upon that important place. This movement, 
which many circumſtances rendered neceſſary, pre- 
vented the ruſſians from taking winter quarters in his 


dominions ; but at the ſame time, it unavoidably cut 


off all communication with the army of prince Henry. 

His royal highneſs, ſeeing, that all attempts to ſe- 
cond the operations. of the king his brother, on the 
fide of Sileſia, would be ineffectual, formed another 


plan of co-operating with him, which was immedi- 


ately to direct his march towards Saxony; a ſcheme 
as daring, as it was judicious. Nothing was more 
deſirous than the poſſellion of that electorate; and the 
prince's march muſt have another good effect; for 
it would certainly draw the attention of marſhal Daun 
from the fide of Sileſia, and diſable him from aſſiſt- 


ing 
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ing the ruſſians againſt Glogau. Indeed the diffi- 
enſties which lay in the prince's way were very great : 
the whole country of Luſatia, through which this 
projected march lay, was in a manner overſpread with 
the enemy. M. Daun with the main army of the 
auſtrians, was poſted at Sorau, oppoſite to the prince's 
camp. Five bodies of ruſſians occupied as many ad- 
vantageous poſts, between the Bober and the Neiſs. Ge- 
neral Laudohn poſſeſſed the whole country along the 
Spree, with ſeveral auſtrian corps. To get round mar- 
ſhal Daun, it was neceſſary to make a vaſt circuit, and 
to march between the auſtrian and ruſſian armies, 
for more than 60 engliſh miles. 1 
After the prince had ſecured the paſſes of the moun- 
tains of Sileſia, his royal _— quitted his camp 
of Schmotzſeiffen, and made a haſty march to Sa- 
gan, which prevented marſhal Daun, either from 
coming nearer the ruſſian army, or detaching any more 
troops to reinforce it. His royal highneſs next turned 
the auſtrian camp at Sorau, by marching by Buntzlau 
and Sprottau towards Laubahn; which not only 
obliged the marſhal to retire as far as Gorlitz, but 
alſo general de Ville, to abandon the advatage- 
ous poſt of Laubahn, and join marſhal Daun's ar- 
my. His royal highneſs ordered the poſt of Lau- 
bahn to be immediately occupied; and took that op- 
portunity of detaching major general Stutterheim 
(who had till then, been obſerving general de Ville) 
towards Friedland and Zittau. The general took _ 
at Friedland, two lieutenant colonels, four cap- 
tains, and 669 grenadiers priſoners; brought away 
two pieces of cannon, and deſtroyed a magazine con- 
ſiſting of 1600 quintals of flour, 4000 buſhels of 
oats, and 10,000 rations of bread, for want of car- 
riages to bring it off. He then marched to Zittau; 
but the auſtrians having taken the reſolution to re- 
inforce the garriſon there, and remove the magazine 
from thence to Gabel, M. Stutterheim went in purſuir 
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of it came up with it, and burned and deſtroyed 5006 
caſks of flour, 10,000 quintals of oats, with the car. 
riages, and a number of cheſts of arms. Not being 
able to force the town of Zittau, for want of heavy 
artillery, was obliged to content himſelf with the ad- 
vantages he had gained, having loſt no more in this 
whole expedition than 15 men killed, wounded, or 
deſerted. However, theſe circumſtances obliged 
marſhal Daun to retire from Gorlitz, beyond Baut- 


zen; whereupon, prince Henry poſſeſſed himſelf of - 


the camp of Hermſdorff, near Gorlitz, 

It was now the prince found, how difficult an en- 
terpriſe it was, which he had undertaken ; the five bo- 
dies of ruſſians, I mentioned before, occupied the 
poſts of Chriſtianſtadt, Guben, Pforten, Sommerfeldt, 
and Gaſſen: the auſtrians under general Laudohn 
were in poſſeſſion of Tribel and Sorau; and another 
corps of auſtrians, under general Palfi, oceupied 
Spremberg, Cotbus, Peitz, and other places upon 
the Spree; ſo that, in order to get round Daun's army, 
it was neceſſary to make a very great detour between 
the auſtrian and ruſſian armies. In ſpight of all theſe 
obſtacles, his royal highneſs purſued his march. Hav- 
ing recalled general Zeithen from Seydenburg, and 
general Stutterheim from his poſt at Schouwald near 
Zittau, in order to form his rear guard, gave orders 
for the march of his whole army, which was accord- 
ingly begun the 23d of ſeptember, at ſeyen o'clock at 
night; and in the morning of the 24th, they croſſed 
the river Neiſs, near Rothenberg, (four german miles 
diſtant from Hermſdorf) and after halting two hours, 
continued on to Klitten, where the van-guard arrived 
about eleven that night, and the rear at eight the next 
morning. nn 

On the 25th in the morning, the prince's van- guard 
marched from Klitten towards Hoyerſwerda; major 
ſeſſion of it. That general having advanced 1 


eneral Lentulus having been ſent before to take poſ- 
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half 2 german mile of Hoyerſwerda, had the good 
fortune to diſcover, that the auſtrian general Vehla, 
with a corps of 4 or 5000 auſtrians, chiefly irregulars, 
was encamped behind the town, in perfect ſecurity ; 
notice of this was immediately ſent to his royal high- 
neſs, who ordered Vehla to be attacked, and ſoon 
drove him from the town, and his camp to the neigh- 
bouring'woods, where he made a very brave defence, 
and was himſelf taken priſoner in the rear of his 
corps, which was ſoon atterwards entirely diſperſed, 
After halting two days at Hoyerſwerda, the pruſſians 
marched the 28th in the morning to Ruland, and the 
next day to Elſterwerda. = 1200-292: 
On the iſt of october, the prince received advice 
that marſhal Daun had thrown 3 bridges over the Elbe 
at Dreſden, he therefore detached general Ozttritz to 
croſs that river, with five battalions, and two regi- 
ments of dragoons, at Torgau, and approach gene- 
ral Finck's corps, in caſe of a probability of its be- 
ing attacked. His royal highneſs marched himſelf, 
and arrived at Torgau the 2d, where he alſo croſſed 
the Elbe, and proceeded on to Belgern, and there 
joined general Finck on the 4th. In this manner the 
miſerable country Saxony, was again made the grand 
theatre of war, and was now to ſuffer all its hard- 
ſhips and diftreſſes once more. Since the beginning 
of the war, there never has been made a more diffi- 
cult, or a finer conducted march, than this of prince 
Henry. To lead an army over ſo extenſive a tract of 
country, every where occupied by the enemy, in 
ſuch a rapid manner, equally diſplays the genius of 
the commander, and the goodneſs of the pruſſian 
troops. 1 EEA — 

Soon after his royal highneſs arrived in Saxony, his 
pruſſian majeſty received advice of another piece of 
good news, the ruſſians began to retreat from the 
neighbourhood of the king's camp, and by their 
march ſeemed to have a deſign on Breſlaw'; but they 
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afterwards turned off towards Poland, and left the 
pruſſian dominions free for the remainder of that 
campaign. | | 
Prince Henry finding it neceſſary to leave his ſtron 
camp at Strachla, neat Belgern, marched on the 16 
of october to Torgau, and poſted himſelf in a well 


placed and ſtrong camp, the left extending itſelf to 


the town, with a large moraſs before part of it, the 
left flank of it covered by the Elbe, as the right was 
by a wood, at two engliſh miles diſtance from the 
town. Marſhal Daun poſted himſelf at Belgern, and 
detached a large corps to his left, to cut off the 
prince's communication with Leipſick. 

Prince Henry, to prevent the marſhal from exe- 
cuting this ſcheme, detached general Rebentiſh to 
Duben, as well to obſerve his motions towards Leip- 
ſick, as to watch the rear of his own camp, in caſe 
the enemy ſhould attempt to get behind, and cut off 
his communication with Wittenburg. On the 25th, 
the prince received intelligence, that the auſtrians had 
puſhed a ftrong party through the woods, behind his 
right, and got poſſeſſion of Vogleſang, ſome other 
villages, and the ſmall town of Dommitſch, by which 
means, his camp was entirely ſurrounded, having the 
Elbe on the left, and the auſtrian poſts on the other 
three ſides at Belgern, Schuldau, Rochwitz, and 
Dommitſch, at which laſt place, the duke d'Arem- 
berg commanded a body of about 16,000 men. His 
royal highneſs, thereupon ordered general Finck's 
corps, which was in the rear of his camp, to march 
towards Vogleſang, from whence the auſtrians were 
drove, and general Finck remained in poſſeſſion of 
the poſt, The next day the prince (who found it 
impracticable to diſlodge the enemy from Dommitſch, 
without great loſs of men) detached general Wunſch 
with fix batralions and ſome cavalry acroſs the Elbe 
at Wittenburg, where he was to be joined by gene- 
ral Rebentiſh's corps, which had retired to that _ 
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from Duben, upon the NE of the auſtrians. On 
the 29th, the duke d' Aremberg decamped from 
Dommitſch, in order to occupy the heights near 
Pretſch ; upon perceiving the van of general Wunſch's 
, Which was marching that way, he immediatel 
formed into order of battle. General Wunſch (whole . 
whole force joined to that of general Rebentiſh, did 
not exceed 5000 men) poſted himſelf with ſome dra- 
ns and huſſars, on two riſing grounds, and waited 
till the arrival of his infantry with the artillery, He 
then began to cannonade the auſtrian corps, which 
never attacked, or attempted to diſlodge him; but ic 
ſuffered ſeverely in the action; 1200 priſoners were 
taken, amongſt whom was lieutenant general Gem- 
mingen ; they likewiſe loſt ſevera] pieces of cannon, 
a great part of their tents, and a very large quan- 
tity of baggage. Marſhal Daun, finding by the 
prince's vigorous operations, that he ſhould not be 
able to make any progreſs againſt him, decamped on 
the 4th of november in the moſt private manner, di- 
recting his march towards Strehla. As ſoon as the 
prince perceived it, he detached lieutenant general 


Ziethen after him, to harraſs his rear, who made 


ſome priſoners. General Wunſch alſo marched from 
Duben, and took poſſeſſion of Eulenburg, which the 
auſtrian detachment abandoned in the night of the 3d, 
and general Warſſeſleben occupied Belgern on the 4th. 

To enable prince Henry to puſh theſe advantages 
as far as poſſible, his pruſſian majeſty detached general 
Hulſen from his own. army, with 18 battalions and 
30 ſquadrons, the end of october, acroſs Luſatia, to 
reinforce his royal highneſs. Hulſen arrived at Sprem- 
Derg, by the way of Moſka, on the 3d of november, 
with his van-guard at Hoyerſwerda; and joined the 
prince's army the 8th, at Lommatſch; having croſſed 
the Elbe on a bridge of boats. The king finding that 
the ruſſians continued to retreat into Poland, marched 
at the head of near 20,000 men, from his * 
Sileſia, 
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zenplitz, with a part of his army, to keep the ruſſiang 
from availing themſelves of his abſence, and joined 
prince Henry at Meiſſen the 12th, who had before 
under his command 44,000 men, ſo that his pruſſian 
majeſty, notwithſtanding the loſſes he had met with 
in this campaign, found himſelf at the head of a gal. 
lant army of above 60, ooo men, in high ſpirits, and 
ready to execute the moſt deſperate of his orders, not- 
withſtanding the advanced ſeaſon, and the great ex- 
tremity of the cold. Marſhal Daun, it is true, was 
ſuperior to him, both in numbers and ſituation. He 
had it in his power at any time, to take poſſeſſion of 
the famous camp at Pirna, where it was impoſlible 
to attack him. But ſeveral circumſtances made this 
poſt as dangerous in ſome reſpects, as it was deſirable 
in others; the freezing of the Elbe, and the ſnow on 
the mountains, which divided Bohemia from Saxony, 
made it very difficult to procure the neceſſary provi- 
ſions and forage, Add to this, the being continually 
moleſted by the pruſſian parties, as there was great 
reaſon to _— he would. | 

Had the king of Pruſſia, in this ſituation, con- 
tented himſelf with only purſuing the advantages he 
had already gained, by joining his forces ſo ſucceſs- 
fully, marſhal Daun would in all probability have 
abandoned Dreſden, and retired into Bohemia. But 
that monarch imagining, that he might oblige the 
marſhal to come to a battle, by poſſeſſing himſelf of 
ſome ſtrong poſts, which command the paſſes that 
lead into Bohemia, as the auſtrians retreat into that 
kingdom, would then, in a manner, be cut off, de- 
termined to attempt executing this plan, _ 

His majeſty, by a movement he made, obliged 
marſhal Daun to retreat as far as Plauen; and ad- 
vanced his own army to Keſſeldorf; from whence 
he detached general Finck, with 19 battalions and 


35 ſquadrons, to take poſſeſſion of the defiles of Maxes 


Sileſia, on the th of november, leaving general It. 
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and Ottendorf, through which alone it ſeemed poſſi- 
ble for the auſtrians to communicate with Bohemia. 
General Finck accordingly turned the left flank of 
the auſtrian army, and poſted himſelf at Maxen, plac- 
ing on a hill to the right of a village, three batta- 


lions, and a battery of ten pieces of cannon. In the 


mean time, marſhal Daun, who was aware of the 
king's deſign, had occupied all the eminences about 
this rough and dangerous place, and made his dif 
fitions for -attaking the pruſſians on the 2oth. Se- 
neral Finck had got too far amongſt the defiles with- 
out having ſecured a retreat, when he ſaw a la 
body of auſtrians moving to attack him, he made a 
very briſk fire from his artillery, but with little ef- 
fe, on account of the elevation. The auſtrian can- 
non played with more ſucceſs, and protected their 
grenadiers, who marched againſt the pruſſian left, and 
attacked it with great intrepidity, making themſelves 
maſters of the battery of ten pieces of cannon. Ge- 
neral Finck made during the whole day the moſt intre- 
pid efforts to diſengage his army from the enemy, bur 
he was defeated in every attempt, with a conſiderable 
loſs of men, and great part of his artillery. Theen- 
gagement laſted with great fury till night; during 
which, "marſhal Daun took every precaution poſſible 
to entangle the pruſſians, by guarding with double 
ſtrength and vigilance, every avenue through which 
it was poſhble for them to eſcape. When morning. 
appeared, Finck ſaw all the hills covered upon every 
fide with great bodies of auſtrians, and every de- 
fille preſented a wall of bayonets, through which 
it was impoſſible to penetrate. The pruſſian troops 
almoſt exhauſted with the preceding day's fight- 
ing; wherein they had uſed almoſt all their am- 
munition, ſeeing ſo formidable an enemy on all 
ſides, and without the leaſt proſpect of relief, loſt all 
ſpirit. In this condition, general Finck thought it 
would be needleſs to throw away the lives of fo _y 
Sh N ave 


lions of infantry and a thouſand horſe. This poſt 
was ſo advantageous, that he thought his retreat to 


pontons, it was found impracticable, becauſe of the 
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brave men, to fo little purpoſe, in any more attack 
upon an invincible enemy ; he therefore, notwith- 
ſanding the known ſeverity of his maſter, and the 
ſtain which he was ſenſible the world would fix on his 
character, came to a reſolution of demanding a ca 
pitulation, Marſhal Daun granted it in one: article, 
whereby general Finck, and nine other pruſſian gene- 
rals were received priſoners of war, with 19 battalions 
and 35 ſquadrons, compoſing near 20,000 men, by 
the auſtrian account; above 12,000 by the pruſſian 
confeſſion ; 64 pieces of cannon, 5o flags, and 25 
ſtandards were alſo taken on this occaſion. 

With the moſt trifling loſs did marſhal Daun exe- 
cute this ſervice. It was without exception the moſt 
ſevere blow, which the pruſſians had felt fince the 
beginning of the war ; it happened in the moſt cri- 
tical time, and brought a great diſreputation on their 
arms, from the manner in which this numerous co 
was taken: ſo that we cannot be ſupriſed, that 
friends of the houſe of Auſtria ſhould have exulted 
ſo much, eſpecially as the ſtroke which his pruſſian 
majeſty now received, was of much worſe conſequen- 
ces to his cauſe, than the capture of the ſaxon army, 
in the year 1756, was to that of his enemies. 
The king had not recovered this ſtroke before he 
received another ſevere one. General Dierke had been 
poſted on the right bank of the Elbe, occupying 
a ſtrong camp oppoſite to Meiſſen, with ſeven batta- 


Meiſſen abſolutely ſecure, eſpecially as he had been 
aſſured by the pontoneers, that they could lay a bridge 
over the Elbe in a few hours, (for they had been 
obliged during the hard froſt, to withdraw the bridge 
of boats they had over that river, and the wooden 
bridge at Meiſſen had been broken down by the au- 
ftrians) but when they attempted to lay a bridge of 


quantity 
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ity of ice, floating in the river. General Di- 
ercke was therefore reduced to the neceſſity of mak- 
ing uſe of boats, to carry over his cavalry, and part 
of his infantry, on the 2d of december, which took 
up a great deal of time, whilſt he himſelf with three 
or four battalions formed the rear guard. The next 
day, in the morning, he was attacked by the auſtrians, 
and after a very brave defence, the battalions that 
formed the rear, guard, were either killed or made 
iſoners, to the number of near 3000 men. The 

general himſelf was wounded, and a priſoner. 
Marſhal Daun, by his inactivity, after theſe two 
blows, ſo fatal to the pruſſian cauſe, ſurpriſed all Eu- 
rope ; a few vigorous efforts, were now only wanting, 
to cruſh the king of Pruſſia, But Daun, inſtead of 
advancing, retired, as if he had been defeated, and 
took refuge in the impregnable camp of Pirna, hav- 
ing ſecured all the defiles in ſuch a manner, that his 
pruſſian majeſty, now too weak to ſend out any great 
detachment, could not cut off his communication 
with Bohemia. Surely marſhal Daun's meaſures after 
. theſe two defeats were by far too feeble; He had 
now the faireſt opportunity which had preſented it- 
ſelf ſince the beginning of the war, of totally ruin- 
ing his enemy, before the defeat at Maxen he had 
a ſuperiority of above 20,000 men, and conſequent- 
ly after it, by his own account, of 40,000, if he 
could not improve this ſucceſs, with ſuch a vaſtly 
ſuperior force, how could he expect to be able to 
do it, when he had given his enemy time to re- 
cruit his ſhattered army. This was a critical mo- 
ment, which count Daun ſhould have ſeized, and for 
once have carried on the war offenſively ; and have at- 
tacked the king, while his army was ſo diminiſhed in 
its numbers, and the remainder of it diſpirited under 
its Jate loſs? Had marſhal Daun, even after he took 
er of the camp at Pirna, where it was impoſ- 
ble he ſhould be attacked, ſent out ſome 2 ſtrong 
$ 8 ments, 
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detachments, to puſh the war in Sileſia, and even in 


Brandenburg itſelf, the king of Pruſſia would have 
found it imptacticable to defend ſo many parts of his 
dominions. The cold, which was then indeed very 
ſevere, would not have prevented ſome ſtrong corps 
being detached. In ſhort, it was impoſſible to un- 
ravel this part of Daun's conduct; for, although he 
"was ſo well known to be an exceſſive cautious com- 
mander, yet, under ſuch ſtrong circumſtances as theſe 
of which I have. been ſpeaking, we muſt ſuppoſe he 
would throw ſomething into the hands of fortune, 
who had ſo lately befriended him, in ſuch a ſignal 
manner. But if his genius, which leads him fo di- 
realy to defenſive operations, would not permit him 
to hazard a battle, ſtill there are a thouſand different 
methods, which an able commander knows how to 
uſe, to follow ſuch a blow as his pruſſian majeſty 
had juſt received, and reap from it its. greateſt con- 
ſequences. | ; 12 

In the mean time, while the two armies in Saxony 
carried on the campaign, through all the rigor of the 
ſevereſt winter, for many years felt in Europe; duke 
Ferdinand did the ſame, but with much better ſuc- 
ceſs than his pruſſian majeſty. Indeed the french 
army having received conſiderable reinforcements, 
and the obſtinate defence of the city of Munſter, to- 
gether with the great extremity of the cold had pre- 
vented his ſerene highneſs from forcing his enemy to 
a deciſive action. At length, after a tedious ſiege 
and blockade, Munſter capitulated, whereby general 
Inhoff with the corps under his command, was ena 
to join the army under duke Ferdinand. 


Soon after this, the hereditary prince of Brunſwick, 


whoſe activity, I have ſo often had occaſion to cele- 
brate, performed a piece of ſervice of much more 
prejudice to the french, than even the loſs of Munſter. 
The duke of Wurtemburg had this year renewed his 


treaty of ſubſidy with France, and having 1 
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and atigrnehted his troops, to the number of near 


ight of the french army; as there wete no great 
bodies of troops poſted near Fulda to preſerve: a free 
communication between that town and the reſt of 
their army, the prince formed a deſign of attacking 
the duke of Wurtemburg. 1 4 4G 
On the 28th of november, he, with JOG 
of Bevern, — — regiments of dragoons, two 
of cavalry, four battalions of foot, two regiments of 
nadiers, 100 hunters, and two ſquadrops of huſ- 
ſars, and diſengaging them from their baggage, 
marched the ſame day. to Kiſdorff, and Heimerſhau- 
ſen, and the following, being the 29th, 7 ſeperating 
into two corps, the hereditary prince with one, lay 
that night'at Angerſbach, and prince Charles with 
the other at Lauterbach. At one o'clock in the 
morning of the goth, the whole corps was again put 
in motion, and marched directly towards Fulda. As 
the enemy did not in the leaſt expect this viſit, no 
troops were met on the road. At a little diſtance from 
Fulda, baving ordered the whole corps to be, drawn 
together, behind the neareſt height, and the huſſars 
to march forward, his ſerene highneſs went to reconr 
noitre, almoſt to the gates of the town. The coun- 
try about Fulda forms a plain of tolerable even 
ground, the right of which is watered, by a river of 
the ſame name; the fields on this ſide being dir 
vided by a long hollow way. On one ſide of it the 
Wurtemburg troops had ranged themſelves, in ſmall 
bodies, on ſeparate ſpots of ground, very irregularly 
poſted, The duke was himſelf. in the town, and had 
ordered a feu de joye fox that day; his troops were all 
in their beſt cloaths; and he had invited all the ladies 
in the town to his table, and to a balk which he in- 
tended to have given; but the hereditary prince over- 
turned all his meaſures, both of war and diverſion. 
His highneſs having reconnoitred their ſituation, at- 
2 | Hh tacked 
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10, o men, was poſted at Fulda, a great way to the 


. 8 | 
tacked them unawares in their front and flank, and 
drove them into the town; they ſhut the gates after 
them, but they were ſoon foreed open with the cannon, 
and the hereditary prince purſued them through it. 
On the other ſide of the town, they were met by 
prince Charles of Bevern, Who had made a compaſs 
about the place, and attacked them vigorouſly, as 
ſoon as they had got dut of it; three batralions 
and a regiment had formed again in order of battle, 
as if wh an intention of defending themſelves ; bit 
they were inſtantly attacked, and all either cut in 
pieces, or taken priſoners, together with all their 
officers, two pieces of cannon, two pair of colours, 
and their baggage. The duke himſelf, with the reſt 
of his troops, made a ſhift to eſcape, under cover of 
the defence made by thoſe battalions. The prince 
took above rooO priſoners; ànd having reſted his 
troops a day at Fulda, retired to the army of the 
allies, having diſabled the Wurtemburgkers from 
performing any thing conſiderab le. 
This ſtroke had more good conſequences than one, 


as it not only prevented the french from forming a 


communication with the army of the empire, for the 
mutual extenſion and ſecurity of their winter quarters, 
as they did the laſt campaign; but it alſo was in part 
the occaſion of their abandoning their camp at Gieſſen, 
which they did on the 5th of december, and fell 
back towards Butzbach, on the direct road to Franck- 
fort, leaving a garriſon of 2000 men in Gieſſen. 

Duke Ferdinand finding the ſeaſon grown too ſe- 
vere to puſh further the advantages he had gained over 
the french, and that their army was going into win- 
ter quarters, determined to ſend a reinforcement to 
the king of Pruſſia. He conſidered the diſtreſſed con- 
dition of that monarch's affairs, which were at ſo 
low a pitch, and his army ſo weak, that he had no 
hopes of diſlodging marſhal Daun, or preventing him 
from taking his winter quarters in Saxony. His ſe- 
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rene highneſs accordingly placed the hereditary prince 
at the head of 12, 00 men, and detached him to 


ſuccour his pruſſian majeſty. They marched from 

Korſdorff, the 1ith of december, and in the depth 
of ſo ſevere a winter, without loſing a man by ſick- 

neſs or deſertion, in 5 days marched near 300 miles, 
and joined the king of Pruſſia at Freyburg in Saxony. 
For a moment this junction raiſed the ſpirits of the 
pruſſians ; but it did little ſervice to their cauſe. Mar- 
ſnal Daun, ſtill at the head of a much ſuperior army, 
intrenched in an inacceſſible camp, was too cautious 
to give the king the leaſt: opportunity of ſo much as 
making an attempt. His majeſty endeavoured to 
draw him to a battle, but all his efforts were in vain; 


ſo that after one vf the longeſt, moſt laborious, and 
bloody ca 


mpaigns, that ever was conducted, the king 
of Pruſſia diſtributed his troops into winter quarters. 
In the mean time, the duke of Broglio, who hav- 


ing obtained the marſhal's ſtaff, now commanded the 


french army, determined to take advantage of the 
hereditary::prince's:abſence to make an attack upon 
duke Ferdinand's poſts. On the 24th, he attempted 
it by ſurpriſe; but found ſo warm a reception, and 
every poſt ſo well guarded, that he retired to his for - 
mer quarters, without being able to effect any thing. 
In this glorious and ſucceſsful manner, did prince 
Ferdinand finiſh the campaign. The ſuperiority of 
his genius appeared very evidently in its concluſion : 
there hardly ever being a bolder action than the de- 


taching 12,000 men, ſo great a diſtance, from an. 


army ſo much inferior to its enemy; nor did the 
abilities of the hereditary prince ſhine leſs conſpicu- 
ouſly, in conducting that rapid march, during ſuch 


ſevere weather. This action in the face of one ſu- 


perior army, and the taking Munſter in the preſence 
of another, particularly diſtinguiſhes the generalſhip 
of duke Ferdinand, "a 
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This was the moſt fatal campaign to the king of 
Pruſſia, of any he had made ſince the beginning of 
the war. All Europe was with great reaſon! farpriſe, 
to fee the immenſe efforts he made againſt ſuch for- 
midable enemies, even after having ſuſtained four 
capital defeats in one campaign. Before this war, the 
power of the houſe of Brandenburg was ſuppoſed to 
-be merely artificial; under any other ſovereign, that 
ſuppoſition would perhaps have been true; but the 
refources which his pruſſian majeſty found in his own 
genius, made up for thoſe that are wanting in his 
dominions. Every one knows, that his territories, 
Sileſia excepted, are ſome: of the moſt barren tracts 
of country in Germany. And yet, this monarch was 
able for three years to carry on a moſt ſucceſsful and 
-glorious war, againſt four of the moſt powertul ſtates 
in Europe; and, even in the fourth campaign, though 
not victorious, yet he diſplayed his vaſt abilities, in 
finding reſources, more than in any of the former; 
for, although he loſt four battles in that campaign, 
yet Dreſden was the only fruit n his enemies 3 
by as many victories. yh rt 
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CHAP. XXV. 


Preparations at Vannes and Breſt for an invaſion. Sir 
. Edward Hawke blocks up the port of Breſt. He is 
driven from his ſtation. | The french fleet comes out of 
Breſt. Battle of Belleiſle, French fleet defeated. War 
in the Eaſt-indies, Surat ſurrenders to captain Mait- 
land. French attempt to dethrone the nabob of Bengal. 
Are defeated by colonel Clive, Major Ford takes Maſ- 
ſulipatam. Battle at ſea, between Pocock and d Acht. 
The french defeated. Affairs in Europe. Sad ſtate of 
France. Kings of Great Britain and Pruſſia offer to 
bold à congreſs for peace. Refuſed by the other bellige- 
rent powers. Reflections on the events of the year 1759. 


of France had made for ſome time, in all their 
rts, to invade Great Britain. The battle of cape 
Lagos checked them ; but they were far from being 
diſcontinued. The defeat which the french army in 
Germany met with at Minden, ruined their ſchemes 
of making a good peace, by means of the poſſeſſion 
of Hanaver ; they then found that their only hope 
depended on the ſucceſs of the invaſion, | they had 
planned againſt England ; and therefore redoubled 
their efforts ta get their ſquadron at Breſt in all poſ- 
ſible forwardneſs. The forces were to be tranſported 
from Vannes. The winter did not in the leaſt delay 
theſe . preparations ; it was that ſeaſon; wherein the 
french court hoped to be able to put their deſign in 
execution; as they thought the engliſh: fleet, which 
had been cruiſing ſotme time before the harbour of 
hreſt, would then be obliged to take tefuge in its 
$2 t H h 3 | own 


I Before mentioned the preparations which the court 
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own ports; and leave the ſea open to the french fleet 
to come aut, and land their forces in England. 

The french were not wholly diſappointed in their 
expectations; for fir Edward Hawke was forced from 
his ſtation by a violent ſtorm, and driven into Tor- 
bay. The french admiral; Conflans, took immediate 
advantage of- his abſence, and put to ſea the 14th of 
november. This was an event which alarmed the 
whole britiſh nation ; the conſequences of the” whole 
war, were put at once to the ſtake; and this was the 
critical moment, that was to determine the fate of 
the two kingdoms : if the french were able to exe- 
cute their plan.; all the ſucceſs which had attended 
the arms of Britain, ſince the beginning of the war, 
would be entirely overthrown. But though the nation 
was alarmed, yet it was far from being dejected; their 
fear only produced the moſt cool and regular methods 
of defence, no diſturbance was heard of, and every 
one was emulous to diſtinguiſh himſelf in the ſervice 
of his country. Orders were iſſued for guarding all 
ſuch parts of the coaſt of England, as were moſt 
likely for the' french to attempt to make a deſcent 
on; for which purpoſe, troops were every where put 
in motion; and all the ſhips of war in harbour were 
ordered out. Ri 25519 33 1755 

One remarkable inſtance of gallant behaviour at 
this period, is worthy to be recorded. Admiral 
Saunders came into port from his Quebec expedition, 
juſt after ſir Edward Hawke had ſailed. Neither the 
tedious length of his late voyage, the fatigues he had 
undergone in ſo ſevere a campaign, nor the want of 
the neceſſary orders, could deter him from putting 
to ſea with ten ſhips, to partake the honour and the 
danger of the enſuing engagement; he was not 
however ſo fortunate as to join the engliſh fleet time 
enangh for itt (1205 215 104007 4202 28 4 nenne 
As fir Edward coneluded, that the firſt rendezvous 
of the french fleet would be at Quiberon bay, _— in- 
ru | 1 ant 
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ſtant he received intelligence of their having ſailed, he 

left Torbay the 14th and (the fame day as the french 
came aut of Breſt) directed his courſe thither, with a 
preſt ſail. At firſt the wind ble hard, and bein 
contrary, drove him conſiderably to the os, 
But on the 18th and 19th, though variable, it proved 
more favourable ; ſo that on the 2oth; at 8 o'clock 

in the morning, one of his frigates made the ſignal 
for an.chemy*s fleet in view. But, although the ad- 
miral was now ſo happy as to have the enemy in 
ſight, yet there was an infinity of dangers to encoun - 
ter, even before he could poſſibly engage them. The 
whole coaſt is ſown very thick with ſands and rocks, 

the engliſh pilots were not well acquainted with it, 
and the wind blew little "leſs than a violent ſtorm ; 
the ſea running mountain high : the enemy's ſquadron 
was very ſtrong, and on their own coaſt, with which 
they were perfectly acquainted. Theſe dreadful dif- 
ficulties only animated the engliſh admiral ; in cir- 
cumſtances leſs dangerous, ſome commanders would 
have avoided an engagement ; but fir Edward Hawke 
knowing that this was the moſt critical moment of 
the whole war, determined to venture every thing in 
the ſervice of his country: he was in one of the fineſt 
ſhips in the world, and commanded the flower of 
the britiſh navy ®, he was ſeconded by many of the 


brayeſt 
EET Engliſh fleet. . | 
Ships. Guns. Men. Commanders. 
Mok, 96-4 lh Sir Edward Hawke 
Royal George e © 880 Captain Campbell, | 
wry an a Sir Charles Hardy, 
Union l 014) 0 97770 2 Evans. + 
Debs 1+ - 312797 750 Captain Graves, 
. 2 1780 Captain bo 
921% 62g aF Cos ames Young, elq. 
Ip. F 8 4 4 Mg. 
pright 74 80 Sir John Bentley, 
Hercules 74 600 Captain Forteſcue, 
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braveſt and moſt experienced officers in the ſervice; 
and every man carried in his breaſt the remembrance 


of thoſe glorious ſucceſſes, which had ſo particularly 


diſtinguiſhed the britiſh arms during the war. When 
the french fleet was firſt diſcovered, it was bearing to 
the northward, between the iſland of Belleiſle, and the 
main land of HFraacmmſuea. et 93077 

The admiral obſerving, that on his firſt diſcovering 
them, they made off, threw: out the ſignal for the 
ſeven ſhips neareſt them to chace, and draw into a 
line of battle a- head of him, and endeavour to ſtop 
them, till the reſt of the ſquadron ſhould come up, 
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who 
Ships. Guns. Men. Commanders. 
Torbay 74 600 Fon. capt. Keppel, 
Magnanime 74 700 Right hon, lord Howe, 
Reſolution 74 | Captain Speke, | 
Hero 74 600 Fon. capt, Edgecumbe, 
Swiftſure 70 520 Sir Thomas Stanhope, 
Dorſetſhire 70 528 Captain Denis, - 
Burford 70 520 Captain Gambier, 
Chicheſter 70 520 Captain Willet, 
Temple 70 520 Captain W. Shirley, 
Revenge 64 480 Captain Storr, 
Eſſex 64 480 Captain Obrien, 
Kingſton 60 400 Captain Shirley, 
Intrepid 60 420 Captain Mapleſden, 
Montague 60 20 Captain Rowley, 
Dankitk 60 420 Captain Digby, 
Defiance 60 420 Captain Baird, 
Rocheſter 50 350 Captain Duff, 
Portland 50 359 Captain Arbuthnot, 
Faulkland | 50 350 Captain Drake, 
Chatham 50 350 Captain Lockart, 
Minerva 32 220 Captain Hood, 
Venus 36 240 Captain Harriſon, 
Vengeance 28 200 Captain Nightingale, 
Coventry 28 200 Captain Barſlem, _ 
Maidſtone - 28 200 Captain Diggs, 
Sapphire 32 220 Captain Strachan. 
| 2030 
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who were alſo to form as they chaſed, that no 
might be loſt in the purſuit. M. Conflans had it in 
his power; either to fly, or ſtand and fight it out; 
but, through cowardice or miſconduct he did neither 
perfectly; for ſome time he appeared as if he meant 
to fight; but after giving the britiſh ſhips time to 
come near him, when it was too late, he crowded all 
the fail he could carry; and at the ſame time, he 
ſhewed an attention to keep all his ſquadron toge- 


French feet. 
suis. Guns. 


M. de St. Andre de 
rl 1 Verger, rear-admiral. 
M. Gubriant, chef 

d'Eſcardre, - 
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The action began with: fury, about half an 
hour after two. The engliſh admiral ordered his ſhip 
to reſerve her fire, to paſs by all the others, and to 
be laid along - ſide of the Soliel Royal, the beſt ſhip 
in the french navy. The maſter remonſtrated on 
the great danger of the coaſt. Hawke anſwered, 
« You have done your duty in this remonſtrance; 
*. now obey my orders, and lay me along - ſide of the 
« french admiral.” The captain of the Superbe, a 
french man of war of 70 guns, in a gallant and ge- 
nerous manner put himfelf between them. Hawke 
was obliged to beſtow here, the fire he had reſerved 
for a greater occaſion, and at one broadſide ſunk her 
to the bottom. The crew of the Royal George gave 
a cheer, but it was a faint one; the honeſt ſailors 
were touched at the miſerable fate of 800 poor crea- 
tures, out of which number, only 20 were ſaved in 
ſome pieces of the wreck. Sir Edward having made 
this dreadful beginning, continued bearing down on 
M. Conflans ; before he could engage him, he receiv- 
ed the fire of ſix other ſhips ; at laſt Conflans gave 
him his broadſide ; it was returned with great ſpirit, 
and after two or three exchanges the french admi- 
ral ſheered off, Sir Edward then received the fire of 
their vice-admiral ; but he foon followed the example 
of his ſuperior. Another and another did the ſame, 
but all were equally unable to ſtand againſt the ſteady, 
but dreadful fire of the Royal George. The For- 
midable, in which was the french rear-admiral, was 
the only ſhip in the french fleet that fought fairly; 
captain Speke of the Reſolution, did not force her to 
ſtrike till towards the duſk of the evening. The 
Torbay was ſingly engaged with the Theſee ; but at 
the ſecond broadſide ſent that unfortunate ſhip to the 
bottom. About five the Heros ſtruck, and came to 
an anchor; but it blowing hard, no boat could be 
ſent on board. . ee re 5 
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Night ſaved the remainder of the french feet; the 
eng "ig dow of bein bw a Hon the coaſt, a 
(lands and ſhoals, of which they were totally igno- 
rant,” the greateſt part of the ot Sons without a pi- 
lot, and the wind blowing hard upon the tee ſhore, 
made the ſignal to anchor. Every thing concurred to 
make the night which ſucceeded the action, complete- 
ly dreadful. A violent ſtorm blew all night long. It 
was a pitchy darkneſs ; a dangerous coa + 9 
them on all ſides. A continual firing of diſtreſs ; 
was heard, without knowing whether they came From | 
friend or enemy, and on account of the badneſs of the 
coaſt, and the darkneſs of the night, the engliſh ſailors 
were equally unable to venture to their aſſiſtance. 
When the morning of the 21ſt came, they found 
that the french admiral and the Heros, my under 
cover of the night had anchored among the engliſh 
ſhips, cut and run aſhore to the weſtwar of Crozie. 
On the latter's moving, fir Edward made the Eſſex's 
ſignal to flip and purſue her; but ſhe unfortunately 
got upon ſome rocks, called the Four, and both ſhe 
and the Reſolution were irrecoverably loſt, 1 ie 
ſtanding all the aſſiſtance the weather would perm 
was ſent them. The enemy it was found, had en 
ſhips of the line at anchor, between Penris Point and 
the river Villaine ; on diſcovering them, the engliſh 
admiral made the ſignal to weigh, in order to Work 
and attack them; but it blowed fo hard from the 
W. that inſtead of dating to caſt the ſquadron 
Jooſe, he was obliged to ſtrike top-gallant maſts. 
Moſt of theſe ſhips ap ared to be on ground at low 
water; but on the 9600, By tening them, and the 
advantage of the wind under the land, they got into 
the river Villaine. 


The weather being base on ihe 22d, the ad- 


mirel Nie We" Portland Chatham, and Vengeance 


to deſtroy the Soliel Royal and Heros. The french, 
on the approach of the engliſh ſet the firſt on fire, 


and ſoon after the latter met the ſame fate from their 


ene mies. 
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enemies. Sir Edward employed the 33d in recon- | 


noitring the entrance of the river Villaine, which is 
very narrow, and only twelve feet water on the bar, 
he diſcovered ſeven or eight line of battle ſhips abour 
half a mile within, quite light, and two large frigates 
moored a-croſs, to defend the mouth of the river, 
the latter only having guns. He fitted out 12 long 
boats to attempt burning them; but the weather be. 
ing bad, and the' wind contrary, it was found im- 
practicable. The admiral then detached capt. Young 
to Quiberon bay, with five ſhips to watch the enemy's 


ſtraggling ſhips, and made up a flying ſquadron to 


ſcour the coaſt to the iſle of Aix. Sir Edward con- 
cludes his account of this action with theſe words; 
In attacking a flying enemy, it was impoſſible in 
<« the ſpace of a ſhort winter's day, that all our ſhi 

<« ſhould be able to get into action, or all thoſe of the 
« enemy brought to it. The commanders and com- 
<*« panies of ſuch as did not come up with the rear 
of the french on the 20th, behaved with the great- 
<< eſt intrepidity, and gave the ſtrongeſt proofs of a 
<« true britiſh ſpirit. In the ſame manner I am ſatis- 
_ << fied, thoſe captains would have acquitted them- 
4 ſelves, whoſe bad going ſhips, or the diſtance they 
„ were at in the mooring, prevented from getting 
„ up. Our loſs by the enemy is not conſiderable 
« for in the ſhips that are now with me, I find only 
<« one lieutenant, and 39 ſeamen and marines killed, 
*« and about 202 wounded. When I conſider the 


*« ſeaſon of the year, the hard gales on the day of 


4 action, a flying enemy, the ſhortneſs of the day, 
© and the coaſts we are on, I can boldly affirm, that 
« all that could poſſible be done, has been done. As 
to the loſs we have ſuſtained, let it be placed to the 
% account of the neceſſity I was under of running 
<« all riſks to break this ſtrong force of the enemy. 
„ Had we had but two hours more day-light, the 
« whole had been totally deſtroyed. or taken; far 
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«. we were almoſt up with their van, when night 
4; overtook wet. 
In this glorious and ſucceſsfol aner was conidud- 
l this remarkable action, in which the french had 
four capital ſhips deſtroyed, one taken, and the whole 
of their formidable navy, in which conſiſted the laſt 
hope of their marine, ſhattered, diſarmed, and diſperſed. 
The invaſion, which they had been o long at work 
to effect, and which was to repair their loſſes in every 
of the world, was now entirely diſſipated; with 
their laſt hope, the ſpirit of the people ſunk,” and the 
eredit of their arms was broken along with their forces. 
on the contrary, the behaviour of the engliſh” admi- 
NEED and ſeamen was ſuch, as reflected the 
honour on their country and added as much 
— glory, and to the arms of Britain as to its ſafety. 
In ſhort,' thoſe who were engaged, and thoſe who were 
not ſo fortunate, gave proofs that they were equally 
ardent in the ſervice of their country. This engage- 
ment, the ſurrender of the pruſſian troops at Maxen, 
and the taking of Munſter, happened * on os Tame 
day. the 20th of november. 
The ſucceſs'of the engliſh was equally great in the 
Eaſt - indies. In that country, the two nations had 


been more upon an equality than any where elſe, 


ſince the commencement of the war; but yet the 
advantage was on the fide of the engliſh. In the be- 


ginning of february, captain Richard Maitland of the 


royal regiment of artillery, was ordered by the go- 
vernor and council of Bombay, to undertake an ex- 
pedition againſt the city and caſtle of Surat. He 
embarked with $50 artillery and infantry, and 1500 
ſeapoys, the 9th of february, and in eight days landed 
them ſafe at a place called Dentilowry, diſtant from 
Surat about nine miles, where he encamped for the 
refreſhment of his troops three or four days. Being 


poſſeſſed of a proper ſpace of ground, he immediately 
raiſed a battery of two 24 pounders and a mortar, 
Im played very briſkly againſt the wall for * 

ays 
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days. Finding this method of attack tedious, be, 
with the advice of a council of war; ordered his litt 
fleet to warp up the river in the night, and anchor in 
a line of battle, oppoſite one of the ſtrongeſt forti- 
fied poſts they had got, called the Bundar, which 
being executed, a general attack begun from the ve. 
ſels and battery. at the appointed time, and the troops 
being ſafely landed, ſoon became maſters of that poſt, 
and * outer town. Having ſucceeded thus far, the 
captain bombarded the caſtle and town as ſoon as poſ. 
ble, with ſuch briſkneſs, that it ſurrendered to him 
after little or no oppoſition. This conqueſt was of 
vaſt importance to the engliſh Eaſt india company, 
Surat being one of the richeſt cities in ne, farrying 
on a flouriſhing and extenſive trade. 
In the mean time, colonel Clive, be had before 
fo often diſtinguiſhed himſelf in this country, conti- 
nued to command ſucceſs againſt. the french. That 
nation had ſet up a perſon in oppoſition to the nabob, 
whom the colonel had placed upon the -throne of 
Bengal, and having aſſiſted him with: men and 
money, he laid ſiege to Patua. Clive being in- 
formed of the attempt, marched from Calcutta with 
great expedition, and obliged the pretender to retire 
with the greateſt precipitation. He then detached 
major Brereton, with ſome troops to harraſs the rear 
of general Lally's army, which had not long before 
raiſed the ſiege of Madraſs. This and ſome — de- 
tachments ſoon after joined the engliſn army, about 
thirty miles from Madraſs; many endeavours were 
uſe to bring Mr. Lally to an engagement, - who, 
though ſuperior in number declined it. Major Brere- 
ton marched ſoon after to Vandewaſh, a country fort 
about. 40 miles from Pondicherry, garriſoned by the 
french, hoping thereby to draw the enemy from their 
ſtrong camp. M. Lally, having returned to Pondi- 
cherry, major general Soupire commanded the french 
army, he gave into the deſign of major Brereton; and 
followed him into the neighbourhood: of Vandewatlh. 
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The engliſh army directly marched againſt him, dra 
— — of battle, in ſight of the french. But 


Soupire intrenched himſelf ſo ſtrongly, it wWas impoſ⸗- 


ſible to attack him. Mayor Brereton finding an action 
impracticable, made a forced march the 16th of april, 
to Conjeveram, where the enemy had 20 ys 3 
after a ſhort: cannonade, the place was ſtormed, and 


many of the garriſon made priſoners of war. The 


french army afterwards returned to Arcot, and hav- 
ing no pay, and but bad proviſions, it occaſioned 
great diſcontent and diſertion. On the 20th of june, 
general Lally joined his army at Arcot, and moved 


aded each other for four days ; but the french gene- 


ral finding his men continued to deſert, retreated in 


the night to Pondicherry. The engliſh army remained 
cantoned in Conjeveram, till the iſt of auguſt, when 
part of it, under major Monſon, advanced to the at- 
tack of Couvereepaut, which after two days he took, 
anting the french garriſon a capitulation. At the 
Rare time, major Caniland marched with 200 euro- 
ns, and ſome black troops, to diſlodge the enemy 
fe Tirupoty ; Which he did with the loſs of a few 
ſeapoys. To conclude this train of ſucceſſes,” major 
Ford made himſelf maſter of Maſſulipatam, taking it 
by ſtorm, where he killed about 200, and took pri- 


ſoners about 300 french. The operations in the re- 


mainder of the year by land, were not of very great 
importance; the only action of any conſequece was, 
an attack made by major Brereton, on the village of 
Vandewaſn. He marched the 24th of ſeptember, 
with about 400 europeans, 7000. ſeapoys, 14 pieces 
of artillery, 70 european and 300 black horſe. The 
french, to the number of about 1000, were intrenched 
under a fort, -which mounted 20 pieces of cannon, 
Notwithſtanding this ſtrength, major Brereton attacked 
them on the zoth, in three different places, and car- 
ried the village. But in the night, the pioneers miſ- 


towards Conjeveram, where the two armies cannon- . 
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taking his orders, neglected to throw mn 
ment to cover the troops, which when the french per. 
ceived, they returned to the charge with great fury, 
and being ſeconded by the fire of the fort, drove the 
engliſh” out again, with the loſs of 310 men killed, 
and - wounded, ſo that they were obliged to retreat 
directly to Conjeveram. Notwithſtanding this repulſe, 
the engliſn Eaſt - india company found themſelves on 
the whole infinitely ſucceſsful. They commanded in 
Bengal a whole kingdom, and were in poſſeſſion of all 
its trade, which produced them immenſe riches, 
From Bengal, up the coaſt as far as Madraſs, was 
likewiſe at their diſcretion, an extent of 800 miles, 
and the beſt part of the coaſt for trade and wealth. 
le was in this part of it that the french ſubſiſted after 
they had loſt their poſſeſſion in Bengal; but in the 
loſs of Maſſulipatam they were merely confined to 
Pondicherry, Carakat, and ſome few places to the 
ſouthward. 915 IDO III THC 10 455 
By fea the two fleets were more upon an equality 
in point of force; though that of the french under 
M. d' Ache was ſuperior to admiral -Pocock:: never- 
theleſs, the latter failed to the ſouthward in queſt of 
d'Ache, on the 1ſt of ſeptember ; the very next day 
he diſcovered the enemy's fleet, but was not able to 
bring on an action. Mr. Pocock continued eight 
days uſing all his endeavours to bring the french ad- 
miral to an engagement. At laſt, on the 10th he 
effected it, when both admirals made the fignal for 
battle. The engliſn fleet conſiſted of nine ſail of 
the line, but three of them were only go gun 
ſhips, The french conſiſted of eleven fail of the 
line of battle ſhips. The engliſh line carried 536 
guns, and 4035 men; the french 728 guns, and 
6400 men. As ſoon as the ſignal was out, both 
ſquadrons began to cannonade each other with great 
fury, and continued hotly engaged for two hours, 
when the french rear began to give way ; their center 


yery ſoon after did the ſame, their van — 
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the whole french ſquadron bore away with all the ſail 
they could make. 

Many of the engliſh ſhips being greatly diſabled in 
their yards and rigging, admiral Pocock was in no 
condition to purſue them; but having repaired the 
ſeveral damages of his ſhips, he once more failed in 
queſt of the enemy, and diſcovered them in Pondi- 
cherry road; d' Achẽ declined coming to a ſecond en- 
gagement, ſtretching away to the ſouthward, Mr. 
Pocock determined, with the advice of the rear ad- 
miral and captains, to return to Madraſs, as the con- 
dition of the fleet would not permit him to follow 
the enemy to the ſouthward. The loſs in the en- 

gement was conſiderable on both ſides, but fell 
heavieſt on the french, who had 1500 men killed and 
wounded, as reported by a deſerter ; the engliſh had 
569 killed and wounded, and both ſquadrons were 
very much ſhattered, 

If we turn our eyes on the ſtate of the french 
nation in Europe, we ſhall find their condition {till 
more deplorable. The battle of Minden, which 
proved ſo fatal to their deſigns, having deſtroyed all 
their hopes in Germany for that campaign“, their 
court found it abſolutely neceſſary to recruit, cloath, 
and pay their troops; articles as difficult to be effected, 
as the neceſſity was urgent; but by contracting the 
plan of their operations, they reſolved to make every 
effort in their power, to render marſhal Broglio's 
army as formidable as poſſible. To a nation without 
trade as France was, the ſupplies to ſupport ſo great 
a charge were exceſſively difficult to be raiſed. The 
vaſt ſums which had been ſent out of the kingdom 
in ſubſidies to their allies, and in the pay of their 
troops, had extremely impoveriſhed the nation ; but 
ſill they would not have exhauſted it, had France 

* 


They were obliged to truſt to their marine, as the laſt effort; 


but the defeat of their grand ficet under Conflans, ruined all their 
{chemes, © h 
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been in the poſſeſſion of a flouriſhing commerce: ſo 
far was this from being the caſe, that their foreign 
trade was entirely ruined ; the principal of their colo- 
nies torn from them ; and almoſt univerſal bankruptcy 
enſued throughout the whole kingdom. Such being 
the exhauſted ſtate of that kingdom, it was found 
impoſſible to raiſe ſuch great ſums as were neceſſary, 
by regular means only ; recourſe therefore was had to 
the moſt fatal and extraordinary ones. On this occa- 
ſion, they did not ſcruple to break in upon the pub- 
lic faith, and to find ſupplies for one year, in an ex- 
pedient that ſtruck at the ſources of all future credit. 
The miniſtry ſtopped payment upon public bills and 
funds *. But even this reſource, was inſufficient ; the 
king threw his own plate into the public ſtock as an 
example, and a requeſt that others ſhould contribute 
in the ſame manner from their private fortune, to the 
neceſſities of ſtate, Many of the nobility, gentry, 
churches and convents actually carried their plate to 
the mint; but ſtill it was very far from being univer- 
ſal; there was a general reluctance to forward this 
method of ſupply, and to truſt the public with ſo 
conſiderable a part of their ſubſtance, at the inſtant 
when they ſaw it ſo notoriouſly, break its faith in other 
particulars. Theſe miſerable reſources, however, en- 
abled the miniſtry (till to continue the war in Ger- 
many; and to refuſe the offers of peace which the 


* The following are the public debts, of which the french court 
have ſtopped payment : OE: 

1. The three kinds of rents created on the poſts, 2. The con- 
Aitated upon the clteſt of redemptions. 3. The coupons of bills 
on the ſame cheſt. 4. Thoſe of the two royal lotteries. , 5. The 
reimburſement of bills, drawn to bearer, on the ſame cheſt. 6. 
The bills of the two royal lotteries. 7. The rents created on the 


two ſols per pound of the 1oth penny. 8. Reimburſements of 


the capitals of rents. 9. The payments of bills diſchargeable in 
nine years, known 4 the name of annuities; 10, Thoſe of 
the new actions on the benefit of the farms. 11. All the bills drawn 
by the colonies upon the government, amounting to 1,333,000 |. 
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kings of Great Britain and Pruflia * made them at the 

end of the year: for as they did not expect, from 
| ix | their 


* The following declaration was delivered by his ſerene highneſs 
duke Lewis of Brunſwick to the miniſters of the belligerent pow- 
ers reſiding at the Hague, in the name of the two kings. 

«« Their britannic and pruſſian majeſties, moved with compaſſion 
at the miſchiefs which the war, that has been kindled for ſome 

ears, has already occaſioned, and muſt neceſſarily produce; ſhould 
think themſelves wanting to the duties of humanity, and particu- 
larly to their tender concern for the preſervation and well. being of 
their reſpective kingdoms and ſubjects, if they negleRed the 2 
means to put a ſtop to the progreſs of ſo ſevere a calamity, and to 
contribute to the re-eſtabliſhment of public tranquility. In this 
view, and in order to manifeſt the purity of their intentions, in this 
reſpect, their ſaid majeſties have determined to make the following 
declaration, viz. WR 
That they are ready to ſend plenipotentiaries to the place, 
which ſhall be thought moſt proper, in order there to treat con- 
jointly, of a ſolid and general peace, with thoſe whom the bellige- 
rent parties ſhall think fit to authoriſe, on their part, for the attain- 
ing ſo ſalutary an end.“ 155 : 

This declaration was made at the end of november, and no an- 
{wer appeared to it, till about four months after, when the follow- 
ing declaration was made by the oppoſite party. Having mention- 
ed the above offer, it goes on, Her majeſty, the empreſs queen 
of Hungary and Bohemia.; her majeſty, the empreſs of all the Ruſ- 
ſia's; and his majeſty, the moſt chriſtian king, equally animated by 
the defire of contributing to the re· eſtabliſiment of the public tran- 
quility on a ſolid and equitable footing, declare in return; 

That his majeſty, the catholic king, having been pleaſed to offer 
his mediation in the war, which has ſubſiſted for ſome years between 
France and England; and this war, having beſides, nothing in com- 
mon with that which the two empreſſes with their allies, have like- 
wiſe carried on for ſome years againſt the king of Pruſſia. 

His moſt Chriſtian majeſty is ready to treat of his particular peace 
with England, through the good offices of his catholic majeſty, whoſe 
mediation he has a pleaſure in accepting. ME 

As to the war which regards directly his pruſſian majeſty, their 
majeſties the empreſs queen of Hungary and Bohemia, the empreſs 
of all the Ruſſia's, and the moſt chriſtian king, are diſpoſed to agree 
to the appointing the congreſs propoſed. But as by virtue of their 
treaties, they cannot enter into any engagement relating to peace, 
but in conjunction with their allies, it will be neceſſary, in order that 
they may be enabled to explain themſelves definitively upon that 
ſubject, that their britannic and pruſſian majeſties, ſhould Prey | 
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their ſituation very advantageous or honourable terms, 
they reſolved ſtill to hold out, and determined to 
hazard the laſt extremities, hoping ſomething fa- 
vourable from the fortune of their allies, ſince their 
own had deſerted them. This was the reaſon of their 
delaying (in conjunction with the two empreſſes) to 
anſwer the declaration of duke Lewis of Brunſwick, 
near four months; had they been inclined to peace, 
they might very eaſily have found means to do it, 
in much leſs time; but as they could not, with a good 
race reject thoſe overtures, they had recourſe to de- 
ny The formal invitation which they require, ſhould 
be made to the kings of Poland, and Sweden, plain- 
ly evinces this; for had a congreſs been appointed, 
there is no doubt, but thofe two princes, eſpecially 
the former, would gladly have fent plenipotentiaries 
to it, where their pretenſions might have been fairly 
diſcuſſed ; but by this affected delay, three or four 
months muft be loſt; and if thoſe difficulties had 
been removed, pretences would not have been want- 
ing to put it off for ſome months more. It plainly 
appeared, that as the affairs of France were in ſuch a 
bad ſituation, that court was refolved to try the event 
of another campaign, hoping to be able ro get poſ- 
feſſion of Hanover, and thereby conclude a peace on 
more advantageous terms than ſhe could at that time 
expect. : | 
Before I take my leave of the tranſactions of this 
year, ſo gloriouſly marked in the annals of Great- 
Britain ; I muſt obſerve, how extremely ſucceſsful 
the britiſh arms were, in every part of the world. 
The conqueſt of Quebec, the capital of the french 
dominions in America, was as advantageous to our 


be pleaſed to cauſe their invitation to a congreſs to be made to all the 
powers, that are ditectly engaged in war againſt the king of Pruſſia, 
and namely, to his majeſty the king of Poland, elector of Saxony, as 
likewiſe to his majelty, the King of Sweden, who ought ſpecifically to 
be invited to the future congrets.” | 


intereſt, 
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intereſt, as it was glorious to the brave ſoldiers, by 
whoſe conduct and courage it was won, The ſuc- 
ceſs which attended our arms under general Amherſt, 
contributed greatly to ſecure our colonies from the 
depredations of the french and their indians, and 
brought under the dominion of Britain, an immenſe 
tract of country, of the greateſt importance. The 
acquiſition of Guardaloupe, was as highly advanta- 

eous to the trade and commercial intereſt of this 
Bago, as it was fatal to that of France. That 
memorable victory obtained in the plains of Minden, 
through the admirable conduct of duke Ferdinand 
of Brunſwick, and the gallant behaviour of the eng- 
liſh infantry, not only threw the whole kingdom of 
France into the utmoſt conſternation, but obliged 
them to have recourſe to their marine for an invafion 
of Britain, as the only hopes they had left, of being 
able to retrieve the many and deſperate loſſes they 
had ſuſtained. Laſtly, the action at cape Lagos, 
under admiral Boſcawen ; but more particularly that 
remarkable victory at Belleifle, wherein, fir Edward 
Hawke acquitted himſelf ſo much to the ſatisfaction 
of his own honour, and the expectations of his coun- 
try, blaſted every ſanguine hope of our diſtreſſed ene- 
mies z and involved them in the moſt deſpairing con- 
fuſion. They were no longer able to carry on the 
war, either with the ordinary revenue of the king- 
dom, or thoſe extraordinary ſums, which are always 
raiſed in France, to ſupport a war; but were obliged 
to have recourſe to the moſt unprecedented and ille- 
gal means of raiſing money; equally fatal to the cre- 
dit of their government, and inſufficient ro ſupply 

their preſſing neceſſities. | 
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Afﬀairs in Europe, in the beginning of the year 1760, 
' Thurot ſails from Dunkirk. Lands in Scotland. Re- 
embarks. Lands in Ireland, Carrickfergus ſurrenders. 
1s plundered by the french. They re-imbark. Captain 
Elliot takes Thurot's ſquadron. Court martial on lord 
George Sackville. Sentence on his lordſhip. - Aﬀairs in 
north America. French prepare to beſiege Quebec. 
Motions of brigadier general Murray. Aion on the 
heights of St. Abraham. The trenches opened, he 
ſiege raiſed. Afﬀairs in the E n 


N ſpeaking of the french ſcheme for an invaſion, 

I before mentioned, that there was to be a ſmall 
{quadron diſpatched from Dunkirk, under M. Thu- 
rot, (a man who had rendered himſelf truly ce- 
lebrated by his vaſt ſuccels, . while commander of 
the Belleiſle privateer), to make an attempt on 
Scotland or Ireland, in order to divide the atten- 
tion of the britiſh miniſtry. An engliſh ſqua- 
dron, under commodore Boys, was ſtationed for ſome 
time before Dunkirk, to prevent Thurot's getting 
out. But the frenchman ſeizing a lucky opportunity, 
flipped out, and failed directly northward. Boys fol- 
lowed him as ſoon as poſſible; but was not able to 
prevent his getting into Gottenburgh, in which har- 
bour, and in that of Bergen, he took refuge ſome 
time, waiting an opportunity to get out. He effected 
it at laſt; and, on the 17th of february appeared off 
the illand of Illa, in Argyleſhire. In the evening 
they ſhewed engliſh colours, which induced two gen- 
tlemen to 80 on board, whom they detained. Soon 


after, 


( 3 
after, ſome of their boats put off for the ſhore. In 
their way they boarded two ſmall ſloops, lying at 
anchor in a ſmall bay of the iſland, which they 
plundered; the crews of the boats next landed on the 
iſland, and while Thurot remained on it, he behaved 
in every reſpect more like a friend than an enemy. 
He payed for every thing he took, even beyond their 
value; he allowed thirty ſhillings for every cow, half 
a crown for every gooſe, one e, for a hen, and 
in proportion for flour, and other things. He kept 
the beſt diſcipline, and prevented pillaging as much 
as poſſible. He enquired very anxiouſly concerning 
the fate of Conflans's fleet, and was much ſurpriſed 
to hear, that that admiral had ſuffered himſelf to be 
beat without ſtriking a blow. As Thurot's fleet con- 
ſiſted only of four ſmall ſhips, the largeſt of which, 
did not mount above 5o guns, it was not in his 
power to make any attempt of conſequence in Scot- 
land, | 
On the 21ſt, he appeared with only three ſhips off 
the iſle of Magee, ſtanding in ſhore for the bay of Car- 
rickfergus, in Ireland. At that time the ſmall num- 
ber of troops belonging to the garriſon, were at ex- 
erciſe about half a mile on the road to Belfaſt ; and 
about eleven o'clock the guard was turned off, to. 
relieve that on the french priſoners in the caſtle ; the 
reſt of the men remaining in the field of exerciſe, 
The commanding officer no ſooner received advice of 
three ſhips being ſeen ſo near the coaſt, and of their 
having detained ſome fiſhing boats, than he ſent im- 
mediate orders to the caſtle, for both guards to con- 
tinue under. arms, and double the. centries over the 
french priſoners that were confined there. A lieu- 
tenant with a reconnoitring party took poſt on a riſing 
ground, to diſcover whether the ſhips were french ; 
he ſoon perceived eight boats landing armed men; 
and that they drew out in detachments and took poſt 
on all the dykes, hedges, and riſing grounds, from 
15 5 "44.4 -...” -- 
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whence they could have, the moſt extenſive: views; 
having ordered his corps to reſiſt them as long as 
they were able, in caſe they were attacked, he holes. 
ed to lieutenant colonel] Jennings, the commanding 
officer, to acquaint him with what he had diſcovered. 
The lieutenant colonel. was with his troops on the 
parade of Carrickfergus, who immediately ordered 
detachments to the gates of the town, and took every 
precaution in his power to prevent the enemy from 
making themſelves maſters of it; ordering the 
58 priſoners to be removed with all ſpeed to Bel- 

a | 
By this time, the french, to the number of 
about 1000 men, were in full march for the town ; 
they attempted to enter the gates, but were repulſed ; 
and again made two difterent attacks, with the like 
ill ſucceſs, being kept back as long as the troops of 
the garriſon had ammunition. Lieutenant colonel 
Jennings then ordered his men into the caſtle z and 
the french immediately appeared in the market place; 
where they might have been attacked with great ad- 
vantage, had it not been for the moſt ſcandalous 
want of ammunition. The french finding the fire 
of the garriſon ſo weak, attacked the gates of the 
caſtle ſword in hand, which from the battering of 
the ſhot on both ſides, were. knocked open, and the 
the enemy marched in; but lieutenant colonel Jen- 
nings, with ſome officers, and about 530 men repulſed 
them, and the men from a half moon near the gates, 
after their ammunition was gone, threw ſtones and 
bricks. Had this attack of the enemy been ſupported 
with the leaſt degree of courage, they muſt certainly 
have ſucceeded in it; but they retired back under 
cover, leaving the gates open, and the garriſon drawn 
up in their front. Jennings would have ſallied, had 
they had ammunition; but without it the enterpriſe 
was too dangerous. And as the breach in the caſtle 
wall could not be defended, as it was 30 feet long, it 
was 
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was agreed to beat a parley; and accordingly lieute- 
nant colonel Jennings marched out with thehonours 
of war, agreeing that an equal number of french pri- 
ſoners ſhould be ſent to France in lieu of the garriſon. 
By an article-of the capitulation, the mayor and cor- 
poration were to furniſh the french with proviſions ; 
but they not executing that article to the french ge- 
neral's ſatisfaction, the town was plundered. On the 
22d, they ſent a flag of truce to Belfaſt, and made 
a demand of ſeveral articles of proviſions, and other 

neceſſaries to be delivered that day, promiſing to pay 
for them, and threatening, in caſe of refuſal, to burn 
| Carrickfergus, and afterwards to come up and burn 
Belfaſt alſo. With which demands, the inhabitants 
thought it beſt to comply. The french loſt about 
60 men in their attack on Carrickfergus ; and hav- 
ing carried the mayor and ſome of the principal in- 
habitants aboard their ſhips, as a ſecurity for having 
the french priſoners ſent to France, they re-embarked - 
their troops, and ſet fail the 26th. 

In the mean time, this handful of french troops, 
inconſiderable as they were, alarmed the whole king- 
dom of Ireland, and all the weſtern coaſt of England. 
The rich towns of Liverpool and Whitehaven, were 
in fear for their ſhips and effects; twelve hundred 
men of the neighbouring militia marched to Liver- 
pool, as ſoon as it was known that Thurot was land- 
ed in Ireland, There were at that time 200 fail of 
ſhips in the harbour of Whitehaven, and nothing to 
defend them; the neighbouring gentlemen, to pro- 
tect the town and country, raiſed and armed 600 
men. Ships were diſpatched from ſeveral ports in 
queſt of the french commodore; and the duke of 
Bedford, lord lieutenant of Ireland, iſſued the neceſ- 
ſary orders for the forces in the northern part of that 
kingdom, to march towards Carrickfergus; and diſ- 
patched an expreſs to Kinſale, to inform Capt. Elliot, 


_ who 
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who commanded three men of war there, that M. 
Thurot was upon the coaſt. 

Elliot directly ſet fail from Kinſale, with the olus 
of 32 guns, and the Pallas and Brilliant of 36 guns 
each: he made the entrance of Carrickfergus bay the 
26th ; but could not get in, the wind being contra- 
ry, and very bad weather, The 28th, at four in the 
morning, he got ſight of them, and gave chace, 
About nine he got up along-ſide the french commo- 
- dore, off the iſle of Man, and in a few minutes after 
the action became general, and laſted about an hour 
and a half, when they all three ſtruck their colours; 


although Thurot was killed by a cannon ball, yet his 


ſhip the Belleifle was fought ſo very bravely, that it 
was feared ſhe would ſink before ſhe could be got in- 


to port; ſhe mounted 44 guns, and carried 545 men, 


including troops; the la Blonde carried 32 guns and 


400 men; and the Terpſichore of 26 guns and 300 


men. The engliſh officers and ſailors, as well az 
thoſe of the french, fought very bravely. The loſs 
of the conquerors was trifling, that of the french 
amounted to about 300 men killed and wounded, 
Thurot was one of the braveſt men that had appeared 
in France ſince the beginning of the war; he was 
remarkable for his mild and generous treatment of 
the priſoners he took while commander of the Belle- 
iſle privateer. 12 
Before I diſmiſs this ſubject, I muſt obſerve, that 


Carrickfergus is the only magazine in the north of 


Ireland, from which all the troops in that part of the 
country were ſupplied with powder, &c. The forti- 
fications were ſo much out of repair, that it was im- 
poſlible to defend it better than was done by lieute- 
nant colonel Jennings, ſo that what reaſon there could 
be for the expreſſion in the London Gazzette; Had 
« ſuffered himſelf with four companies of major 
«© oeneral Strode's regiment, to be made priſoners of 
« war:“ I cannot find out, © Suffered himſelf,” 

| plainly 
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ainly implies his having made a bad defence. The 
parliament of Ireland had at different times, lately 
granted 450,000 1. for repairing the fortifications of 


the kingdom ; therefore there muſt have been ſome 
very fatal neglect in this place's not having been put 


in a better poſture of defence. Some having imagin- 
ed that Thurot was driven into Carrickfergus by ſtreſs 


of weather, and want of proviſions; but its much 


more probable, he landed there by deſign, he might 
very likely be acquainted with the weak ſtate of the 
lace z and have had in his eye the wealthy city of 
Belfaſt Juſt by it, as a proper object of his expedi- 
tion : the preparations made by the lord lieutenant 
to prevent his penetrating further into the country, 
might have been the reaſon of his not attempt- 
ing it. | | 

In the mean time, the attention af all ranks of 
people was entirely engroſſed by the F 4 of a 
general court martial, appointed by his majeſty to fic 
on the trial of lord George Sackville. His lordſhip 
as I before mentioned, had petitioned for one as ſoon 
as he arrived in England, after the battle of Minden; 
but it was not found convenient to aſſemble it till the 
beginning of march : as many officers were to be 


called home from Germany as witneſſes; beſides ſome 


other reaſons of a different nature. It was a point 
very much diſputed, whether a man; diſmiſſed from 
all his military employments, could be tried for an 
offence, committed while he was in the army ; and 
as opinions differed extremely, the caſe was laid be- 
fore the judges : it was ſuppoſed from their anſwer, 
that he might legally be tried. Accordingly, a court 
martial, conſiſting of the following members, met 
the 2gth of february, for that purpoſe : SET 


Lieutenant general Onſlow, preſident. | 
e TMR + Sir Charles Howard, 
Campbell, 2 


Lieutenant 
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| 
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1 
Lieutenant general lord Delaware, 
Cholmondeley, 
Stuart, 
earl of Panmure, 
Ancram, 
l Harrington, 
Abercrombie, 
- Albemarle, 
Major general Leighton, 
Carr, * 
earl of Effingham, 
Belford. 


On lord George Sackville's being ordered into court, 


the judge advocate informed him, that all the mem- 


bers of the court were ſworn, except general Belford, 
who was omitted on account of an objection which 
his lordſhip ſaid he ſhould make to his being a mem- 
ber of the court. Lord George Sackville having 
given his reaſons * for making ſuch an objection; ge- 

| neral 


They were as follow: © When I was appointed lieutenant ge- 
neral to the ordnance, the duke of Marlborough ordered me to ta 
the care of the artillery regiment upon me, as being one part of my 
duty. I repreſented to his grace, that when lord Ligonier was lieute- 
nant general of the ordnance, the care of the regiment was left en- 
tirely to the colonel commandant ; the duke of Marlborough ſaid, 
that he could not in decency have defired my lord Ligonier, who 
was his ſuperior in the army, and had been for many years at the 
head of the ordnance, to enter into ſuch a regimental detail ; but that 
he had no ſcruple in deſiring me to do that part of my duty, and 


to report regularly to him. Nr my readineſs to obey ; but 


faid, that, previous to my undertaking it, his grace muſt give the pro- 
per orders for recalling that power, which was at preſent in general 
Bel ſord, as colonel commandant. It was accordingly done; and when 
began to execute my duty, general Belford expreſſed his diſappro- 
bation of it, thinking any diminution of his authority might be looked 
upon as ſome degree of diſapprobation of his conduct. I explained 
to him what had paſſed upon the ſubject, between the maſter general 
and me, and he appeared better ſatisfied ; and, as I afterwards had an 
opportunity of repreſenting his ſervices ſo favourably to his majelty, 

| | | * 
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neral Belford replied, that he was far from deſiring to 
fit when objected, but only defired to know what the 
objection was: the court thereupon took the affair 
into conſideration, and were unanimouſly of opinion, 
that lord George Sackville's objection was inſufficient 
to exclude general Belford from ſitting as a member 
but as the general continued to exclude himſelf from 
ſitting, the court agreed to it. | 

There was ſitting at this time another court-mar- 
tial on lord Charles Hay, for ſome offences commit- 
ted by him in north America, under lord Loudon, 
of which general Onſlow was alſo a member; and his 
lordſhip behaving in a ſtrange abſurd manner “, it 
provoked Onſlow, a man of great dignity, and equal 
ſpirit, to ſpeak very warmly to lord Charles Hay: 
and his warmth coſt him his life ; for he had hard! 


concluded his ſpeech, but he dropped down of an 


apoplectic fit, and being inſtantly carried home, died 


as to obtain a conſiderable increaſe of emolument to him. I did 
imagine any little difference that had happened had been entirely for: 
got; but perſons in my ſituation are apt to watch little attentions, 
which at other times would be too trifling to regard; and as, upon my 
return to England, general Belford was the only field officer of the 
regiment, with whom I was acquainted, that did not ſhew me even, 
the common civility of a viſit; and, as the firſt act he did, after 
my quitting the ſervice, was recommending another aid de camp 
to my lord Granby, in preference to the artillery officer, who. 
had attended me in that capacity, I confeſs theſe circumſtances in- 
duced me to think, that general Belford {till retained ſome degree of 
ill-will towards me; and though I am far from ſuſpecting that he 
would knowingly permit his judgment to be in the leaſt influenced by 
ſuch conſiderations ; yet, as there is ſuch a biaſs in the minds of men, 
when there is any prejudice in their breaſts, that it often affects their 
actions, unknown to themſelves ; I ſhould hope the general would 
decline fitting upon this trial; I do not offer what I have ſaid as a 
legal objection, but rather ſubmit my reaſons to the court, and to him 
for their conſiderations.” 

* He ſwore by G—d they were not a legal court martial, but a 
fanguinary court of inquiſition. General Cornwallis has ſaid, that he 
aſked him ſome croſs queſtions, in hopes that he would throw the ink - 


ſtand, &c. at his head, and by ſome ſuch action, put an end to to ri- 
dieulous a court martial. 


in 


77. 
in a few days. He was a great loſs to the court mar- 
tial on lord George Sackville, as no man Was ever 
more proper for a preſident of one. 

There was a new warrant iſſued the 6th of march, 
appointing fir Charles Howard preſident, and adding 
to the former number of members, the major gene- 
rals lord Robert Manners, tord Robert Bertie, and 
Julius Cæſar. I have already given the reader fome 
particular points of this trial, in my account of the 
battle of Minden, from the evidence of ſeveral wit- 
eſſes; the ſhortneſs of the plan of this work will 


ot permit me now to be particular in regard to 


the trial“. 


4 f The 


* 


* There were ſome remarkable articles of evidence which deſerve 


to be rememhered. 


It was obſerved, not only by the members of the court, but by alt 
preſent, that lieutenant colonel Sl—p—r gave his evidence with great 
crimony, and was to appearance, much prejudiced againſt the pri- 
oner ; this was what occaſioned lord George Sackville's ſaying in his 
defence, In what manner his evidence was given, I need' not remind 
« the court.” And again, © If his own behaviour has not entirely 
« deſtroyed the credit of his teſtimony.” Lieut. col. Sloper, in his 
evidence, ſays, that as ſoon as capt. Ligonier had delivered the duke's 
order to lord George Sackville, he (Sloper) ſaid to him, © For God's 
2 ſake, fir, repeat your orders to that man, (meaning lord George 
« Sackville), that he may not pretend not to underſtand them, for it 
«« js near half an hour ago, that he has received orders to advance, and 
« yet we are ſtill here,” adding, But you ſee the condition he is in.“ 
Being afterwards defired to explain what he meant by theſe laſt words; 
he anſwered, that his opinion was, that lord George Sackville was 
alarmed to a very great degree, that when his lordſtrip ordered him 
to advance, he ſeemed in the greateſt confuſion. | | 
Lord G. SactviLLE. Sir Charles Howard, if I may be allowed 
70 fay a few words, touching this gentleman's (Sloper's) evidence be- 

fore I go any further. 
Gen, CHoLMONDELEY, I am never againft any indulgence to the 

Yrifoner. 

: Lord G. Sacxvirrse. It is a little hard for me to be ſitting here, 
and have a witneſs come againſt me, with an opinion of this nature, 
and I forced to remain entirely filent. I ſhall only {ay a few words. 
This ſort of attack, I never heard before, from any one gentleman 
whatever, excepting from the private inſinuations of this gentleman, 
| A new 
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The priſoner, during the courſe of it, behaved with 
oreat conduct, and diſcovered infinite abilities; he 
2g endeavoured 


1 Ll 


now before the court; I have heard of it ſince he has been in Lon- 
don. I am glad that he has mentioned it in court, I, 
Lord ALBEMARLE. Your lordſhip will have an opportunity of ob- 
ſerving upon that in your defence 3 but, I am afraid we are going into 
an irregularity. | | 
Lord G. Sacxvitie. I will only ſay now, that I will prove my 
conduct that day, with regard to every branch of it, and I will ſhew 
that gentleman to the court in ſuch colours, for truth and veracity. 
Lord ALBEMARLE. My lord, this is being very irregular, 
Lord G. SacxviiLs. Your lordſhip may imagine, that what I 
muſt feel on ſuch an occaſion ; and it is difficult not to expreſs it in- 
tantly. ö 
Lord ALBEMARLE. I am very ſenſible of what your lordſhip mult 
feel, and ſorry to interrupt; but the courſe of proceeding 
Lord G. SackvIILE. I ſubmit to the opinion of the court, and 
muſt beg leave to ſuppoſe, for the preſent, that no ſuch evidence has 
been given. I ſhall now goon as it nothing of this ſort had happened, 
and ſhall treat that gentleman, in that part of his evidence, with the , 
contempt it deſerves. T's Oe 
In another place his lordſhip makes an obſervation, on the evidence 
of colonel Sloper, in the following words: Having mentioned col. 
« Sloper's evidence, I am obliged to take notice of the aſperſion he - 
* has thrown upon my character. Imputations of that nature were 
very little to be expected from one, who had the honour of arriving 
at the rank of a lieutenant general, after a courſe of ſome duty 
and ſervice. It is hard upon a man to be obliged to ſpeak of his 
*« own actions, or of his own merit or character in the ſervice $ but 
what makes it on this occaſion abſolutely unneceſſary, is, that moſt 
* of the generals, who compoſe this court, have Either commanded 
* me, or I have had the honour of commanding them ; and I am 
* perſuaded, they will feel a generous indignation in my behalf, and 
declare, whether my former conduct ought not to have exempted 
| me from ſo mean an attack.“ | 
d During the courſe of the defence, lord George Sackville aſked his 
- ' witneſſes ſuch queſtions as he thought would contradi& the aſperſions 
thrown on him by lieutenant-colonel Sloper ; endeavouring to prove 
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- | his evidence falſe in ſeveral particulars. As ſoon as he had finiſhed _ 
examining his witneſſes, the judge advocate obſerved that his lordſhip 

F had, in his defence, impeached the lieutenant-colonel's credibility ; 

propoſing by way of reply, to ſupport the credibility of the witneſs, 

| when his lordſhip had ſummed up his defence; but lord George 

wanted to have the freſh evidence examined before he concluded his 


defence, that he might anſwer any thing new, that appeared; or elle 
> | that 


. _Tiggh | 
endeavoured where ever he could introduce them, to 


throw reflections on duke Ferdinand, implying, that 1 
de 90 
\ that the court would promiſe to permit him to make a rejbinder to the 
| Judge advocate's reply. Amongſt other things which his lordſhip (aid, If 
« I find upon my trial a queſtion propoſed of very great con. — 


, « ſequence; I did not care at that time to give an anſwer to it. 
«« The natural inference is, that the court will go on, and aſterwards 
« conſider of it. My reaſon for defiring the court to go on now is, 
that I am deſirous of hearing all that is to be faid. As to the evi- 
« dence I have yiven, I do not know how far the court will admit of 
evidence in reply to it ; and ſuppoſe if any thing is offered by way of 
«« reply that is new, it may be neceſſary for me to aſk for a rejoinder. 
] am frightened every time I talk of law; I am told, if the court 
lets the proſecutor into new matter in ſapply, it will bring on a 
«« rejoinder, that 1s, to anſwer the new matter ; if that is the caſe, I 
e ſhall have the ſame indulgence that every priſoner has in any court 
* of juſtice.” | AL, 

Jupcs ApvocaTs. In order that the reply may be properly 
made, I ſhould be glad to hear what lord George has to offer in his 
bbſervations. 

As to a rejoinder, it is common in civil caſes, if any new matter* 
is introduced, the priſoner will have a right to anſwer that; I men- 
tioned that particularly before. 

I ſhould be glad his lordſhip would not talk of law, I am not a 
military perſon; I do not really ſee why that ſhould be thrown out, I 
have not the' honour of wearing a military garb; but I hope I have 
endeavoured to conduct the proſecution with tenderneſs and candour, 

As to the reply, it is agreeable to law, and practice founded in 
reaſon, that the proſecutor ſhould be at liberty to eftabliſh the credit 
of his witneſſes, and to reply to any new matter introduced in the 
courſe of the defence. 8 | 

If the credibility of a witneſs is to be impeached, and his credit 
not to be eſtabliſhed, I don't know to what purpoſe it would be to 
proſecute at all. x4 

Lord G. Sacxvitte. As to the judge advocate, I wiſh, as he 
obſerves, he either wore a military garb, or were a perſon of ſuch 
eminence and reputation in the profeſſion of the law, as might en- 
title him to lay down the rules and practice of the courts of ju- 
ſtice, in ſuch a manner, as the priſoner might have no doubt of the 
truth of what was aſſerted to be law. I wiſh one of the judges of 
England was to fit here, the priſoner then would have been certain 
of being tried by the real laws of this land, and not by laws made 
occaſionally for him; I deſire therefore, no middle term. The judge 
advocate is very able in his poſt ; but I do not apprehend he knows 
the rules and practice of courts in general, Here what do you do? 


. | 
he had poſted the cavalry of the right wing where it 
could be of no ſervice; but ſuch inſinuations were 


If there is a point of law, you refer to the judge-advocate ; why, 
becauſe you don't know law, not becauſe he does. I know as 
little; I uſed the word rejoinder, I got it but the other day myſelf, 
and the court ſeemed to ſtart when I mentioned it. When there is a 
difficulty, you refer to the judge-advocate, who is to determine; 
other courts never determine in any matter, without the advantage 
of being informed of what can be offered on bath fides ; this court, 
ignorant themſelves of a matter of law, can only receive their in- 
formation from the proſecutor. I have a great reſpect for Mr. 
Gould's character as judge- advocate, and think he fits. there, and 
executes his office, as ably as any nian I ever ſaw in his place. 
For the ſake of the precedent it would make, I might ſay ſome- 
thing; becauſe every witneſs, whoſe character may be ſaid to be 
impeached in a controverted proceeding, will by this means, have | 
an opportunity of bringing in freſh evidence of freſh facts, and the "1" 
priſoner muſt ſtand a ſecond trial upon the ſame charge. As to my 
own part, if the court thinks fit to admit it, let them ſay that this 
. does not affect me; let them ſay that the credit of the witneſs is 
| impeached; by contradicting his facts; let them ſay, that ſuch is 
the practice of courts-martial ; I ſhall lament the fate of thoſe who 
are to be tried by courts-martial ; but with regard to myſelf, it is 
impoſſible for me to object to the determination. What I have 
proved, is the ſhewing the opinion of thoſe about me, to whom I 
gave orders, with whom I was during the whole day, that is a direct 
contradicton of the fact; it includes the time of which col. Sloper 
ſpeaks, the evidence now offered, is not to ſupport this fact, it re- 

tes to another time. | 

Indeed the judge-advocate has ſaid, it is not matter for the court, 
but for the publick, it is ſo. It is food for clamour, for which 
reaſon I wiſh to ſee the bottom of it. I ſhould not have ſtood here, 
a priſoner at this bar, if T had been afraid of any thing that could 
be ſaid, conſcious innocence is my, ſupport. . 

Notwithſtanding all that I have ſuffered, that innocence ſtill 
ſupports me. I feel myſelf injured, and I know myſelf innocent; 
I feel myſelf before a court, that is to puniſh the guilty ; but the 
moſt amiable part of their juriſdiction, is to protect the innocent. | 

[ have confidence in every ſet of gentlemen, who are upon oath, 
to do juſtice ; no gentleman can be under any influence. 

In this court a priſoner has an additional ſecurity ; he is ſure, 
their honour will bind them, if their oath did not ; ſtanding under 
that ſecurity, I defy the proſecutor. 
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very little regarded, as the contrary was known to 


be the truth. As to his guilt, the court adjudged 


him by their ſentence unfit to ſerve his majeſty in any 
military capacity whatever.“ As it is not the cuſtom 
for land courts- martial to draw up a ſet of reſolutions 
by way of reaſons for their ſentence; we cannot here 
ſo readily determine the nature of his lordſhip's guilt. 
That he was guilty, is indiſputable ; he moſt un- 
doubtedly diſobeyed the orders of duke Ferdinand. 
His ſerene highneſs ordered him to advance through 
the trees on his left, to form a third line, and ſupport 
the infantry. Now it was very evident that the in- 
fantry were to be ſupported; and if that was the caſe, 
the time muſt confequently be extremely critical, 

Could 


Let col. Sloper ſtand forth, and from a witneſs become the 
agent of a proſecution. Let his charaQer be ſupported by the 
teſtimony of opinion; opinion not founded upon facts, will only ſhew 


a readineſs to form an opinion to a man's diſadvantage. It is not 


proof, it is not a foundation for a court of juſtice to determine 
upon ; it could not be brought hence, but with another intention. 

If the court will eſtabliſh the precedent, I ſubmit ; but out of 
regard to the profeſſion I once was of, I oppoſe it. 

Permit me to fay, when I take my leave of the profeſſion, that 
though I ſhall ſubmit it to the deciſion of the court, I ſhall lament 
the juriſdiction. , 

The court determined that no new witneſſes ſhould be called in 
to prove that Lord George Sackville appeared alarmed. But that 
they would admit evidence to prove col. Sloper's having declared 
theſe fats the day after. | 


I ſhall conclude what I have to ſay on the ſubject. of colonel | 


8 r's evidence, with obſerving, that there had been formerly 
a quarrel between lord George Sackville and him, which was never 


made up. 


* The court upon due conſideration, of the whole matter before 
them, is of opinion, that lord George Sackville is guilty of having 
diſobeyed the orders of prince Ferdinand of Brunſwick, whom he 
was by his commiſſion and inſtructions directed to obey, as com- 
mander in chief, according to the rules of war; and it is the farther 
opinion of this court, That the ſaid lord George Sackville is, 


and he is hereby adjudged, unfit to ſerve his majeſty, in any military 


capacity whatever, 


CHARLES HOWARD. 
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Could this reaſonably be thought a ſeaſon for requiring, 
an explanation of his orders, when they ought in- 
ſtantly to have been put in execution? Had he not 
better have diſobeyed his orders in part, by advancing 
forwards, and doing his duty, inſtead of turning to 
the left? But the mis fortune was, he never ſtirred at 
all. If he had advanced, it would at leaſt have ſhewn 
an inclination to obey. —— But I am arguing on a 
point too well eſtabliſhed, to admit a doubt. 
The only article which will bear an argument, is 
the motive of his guilt: a topic certainly more 
curious than uſeful : I fear in this caſe I am of 
a different opinion from the generality of men. 
Lord G. S-ck-vill- had, before the battle of Min- 
den, expreſſed his diſapprobation of many of duke 


Ferdinand's orders, in ſuch a manner as ſhewed 


that he did not at all reliſh a ſuperior in com- 


mand. I cannot help attributing his bad conduct at 


that battle, to his diſguſt at the duke's command. 
A motive which certainly fixes a greater ſtain than 
cowardice could poſſibly do. I cannot help thinking 
but ſuch vaſt abilities would in a great meaſure get 
the better of his fear, when ſo much was at ſtake as 
in his command : but this is a point which I leave to 
philoſophers to determine, His lordſhip concludes the 
introduction to his defence, in theſe words. This 
defence is intended, not for the world, but for 
« the information of the court. All I at preſent 
« defire is, that mankind would ſuſpend their judg- 
e ment of my conduct, till the evidence is cloſed ; 
* 'then I truſt in the goodneſs of my cauſe, which has 
« ſupported me under a load of calumny, and em- 
* boldened me to aſk for this trial; that under your 
* favourable judgment, the candid will with pleaſure 


« acquit me, the prejudiced be obliged to retract their 


* raſh cenſures, and that I ſhall again be reſtored to 
the good opinion of my country, and of my ſo- 
k 2 | vetreign.“ 


.. 
« yercign.” And again at the end of his defence, 
he ſays : © My witneſſes cannot ſay what they have 
« ſaid, without being convinced that it is truth, and 
« ſaid in ſupport of innocence. They can have no 
« motive of intereſt : what motives of intereſt: can 
ce there be on the ſide of one who is a prifoner, who 
&« has been in great employments? Perhaps unwor- 
« thily! Employments, which had I continued in 
© power, might have procured good will, at leaſt the 
« appearance of it. At prefent they can have no 
60 temptation but the force of truth and by their 
« appearing in that cauſe; and on theſe motives, 
<« they deſerve as great a . of credibility, as any 
« witneſs at any bar. In juſtice to them I have trou- 
« bled the court thus far. I ſhall trouble them no 
« longer; but expreſs my acknowledgments, not 
« only for their patience in hearing me, but for the 
„ many inſtances of their indulgence. I can expect 
«© no better ſecurity for my cauſe, than their unin- 
« fluenced determination. I have mentioned already, 
« that I have the ſecurity of their oath ; I have a 
« ſtronger ſtill, their honour : upon that I rely. — 
« If I am guilty, let me be declared fo. If I am not 
« guilty, let the court ſhew. by their ſentence, that 
« they will with pleaſure protect the innocent.” 

*Tis well known what a natural averſion the king 
has to ſoldiers who don't do their duty; he no ſooner 
confirmed the ſentence of the court-martial, than he 
ordered lord George Sackville's name to be ſtruck out 
of the lift of the privy-council. His m-——y had, 
during the whole courſe of the trial, expreſſed himſelf 
very anxiouſly on ſome particulars relating to their 
proceedings. He had been heard to ſay, * This 
c trial is not on lord G—— 8 „ but on me.“ 
It was remarked that! A | „during the 
trial, aſked only leading queſtions in favour of lord 
George Sackville ; and on the contrary, g 
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— — aſked none, but thoſe which were di- 
rectly againſt him; the reaſon for the former's be- 
haviour, when we conſider his connections with the 
dec, is eaſily conjectured ; nor were the general's 
motives ever thought to be impenetrable. _ 

But it is now time 'to take a view of the military 
operations in North America; they were indeed of 


but ſmall extent, but great yr Nothing 
leſs depended on them, than the poſſeſſion of our 


darling conqueſt, Quebec. Genera Murray was left 
governor of that city, on its falling into our hands, 
and had a garriſon with him of about 6000 men ; a 
number not in the leaſt too numerous, as the men 
were extremely fatigued and harraſſed with one of the 
moſt difficult campaigns that ever was conducted; and 
as the city was ſo meanly fortified, that it was not en- 
tirely ſecure againſt a coup-de-main. 

No ſooner was general Murray ſettled in this go- 
vernment, than he began repairing the ruins of the 
city; he built eight redoubts of wood out of the city, 
made foot banks along the ramparts, .opened embra- 
ſures, placed his cannon, blocked up all the avenues 
of the ſuburbs with a ſtockade, carried eleven months 


proviſions into the higheſt part of the city, and formed 


a magazine of 4000 faſcines. As ſoon as theſe and 
many other labours, were in. ſome forwardneſs, the 
general ſent out two detachments, to take poſſeſſion 
of St. Foix and Lorette, two poſts of great impor- 
tance, as they ſecured eleven pariſhes in the neigh- 
bourhood of the city, which greatly contributed ro 
furniſh them with freſh proviſions during the winter 
and alſo with wood, an article much wanted by the 
garriſon. During thee whole months in the winter, 
they were employed in dragging wood into - the 
city. This conſtant labour greatly diminiſhed them, 
ſo that before the end of april, 1000 men were 
4 diead. 
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dead. and above 2000 of what remained, were totally 
unfit for any ſervice. 

In the mean time the french general, the chevalier 
de Lewis, ſoon got intelligence of the low ſtate of 
the garriſon, and reſolved” to attempt carrying the 
city in the depth of winter, In purſurnce of this 
ſcheme, he made all the neceſſary prepararions de- 
ſigning to make the attempt in februaty : but the 
ſucceſs of the garriſon in ſome ſkirmi es, which 
happened on ſeveral occaſions, obliged M. de Lewis 
to alter his plan, and not to think of attacking the 
city till the ſpring was more advanced. 

As general Murray found that Quebec could be 
looked upon in no other light than that of à ſtrong 
cantonment, and that any works he ſhould add to it 
would be in that ſtyle, his plan of defence was, to 
take the earlieſt opportunity of intrenching himſelf on 
the heights of Abraham, which entirely commanded 
the ramparts of the plate, at the diſtance of 800 
yards, and might have been defended by his num- 
bers, againſt a large army. Bur de Lewis did not 
give the general time to take the advantage of this 
ſituation, - In the middle of april, the general at- 
tempted to execute the projected lines, but found it 
impracticable, as the earth was ſtill covered with 
ſnow'in many places, and every where Impregnabty 
bound up by froſt, | 

Murray was informed in the night of the 26th, 
that the enemy had landed at Point au Tremble 
10,000 men, and 500 barbarians ; their ſcheme was, 
to cut off the poſts of rhe garriſon ;' but the general 
by a judicious march, prevented them from executing 
it; and ſeveral reaſons concurred, to induce him to 
give them battle: he conſidered that his little army 
was in the habit of beating the enemy, and had a 
very fine train' of field artillery ; that ſhutting him- 
ſelf up within the walls, was prong all upon the 

ſingle 
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ſingle chance of holding out for a conſiderable time 
a wretched fortification; a chance which an action in 
the field could hardly alter, at the ſame time that it 
gave an additional one, perhaps a better. If the 
event was not proſperous, he determined to hold out 
to the laſt extremity ; and then to retreat to the iſle 
of Orleans, with what was left of the garriſon, to 
wait for reinforcements. | 

In conſequence of this reſolution, the general march- 
ed out the 28th, with all the force he could muſter, 
which did not exceed 3000 men; forming them on 
the heights of Abraham, in order of battle; and ob- 
ſerving that the french army was upon the march 
in one column, as far he could ſee; he thought this 
the lucky moment ; and moved with the utmoſt or- 
der to attack them before they had formed. He ſoon 
beat them from the heights they had poſſeſſed, though 
they were well diſputed. Mayor Dalling, who com- 
manded a corps of light infantry, having forced the 
enemies grenadiers from a houſe and wind-mill, in 
attempting to regain the flank of the engliſh army, 
was Charged, thrown into diſorder, retired to the 
rear, and from the number of officers killed and 
wounded, could never again be brought up during 
the action. Otway's regiment was ordered to ad- 
vance immediately, and ſuſtain the right wing, which 
the enemy in vain made two attempts to penetrate. 
While this paſſed there, the left was not idle; they 
had diſpoſſeſſed the enemy of two redoubts, and ſuſ- 
tained with unparralleled firmneſs, the bold united 
efforts of the enemies regulars, indians and canadians, 
till at laſt, fairly fought down, and reduced to a 
handful, they were obliged to yield to ſuperior num- 
bers. This diforder was ſoon communicated to 
the right; but the whole retired in ſuch a way, 


that the enemy did not venture upon a briſk pur- 


{uit, Moſt of the cannon was left, as the rough- 
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neſs of the ground, and the wreaths of ſnow, made 
it impoſſible to bring them off; but what could 
not be brought off, were nailed up. The killed and 
. wounded amounted to one third o thoſe in the field; 

that of the french, by their own confeſſion, exceeded 
2500 men, which may be readily conceived, as the 
action laſted an hour and three quarters. 

On the night of the 28th, the french opened the 
trenches before the town; ſome frigates: which they 
were in poſſeſſion of, anchored below their camp ; for 
ſeveral days they were buſy in landing their cannon, 
mortars, and other ammunition ; they worked in- 


ceſſantly at perfecting their trenches, and raiſing bat- 


teries; and on the 11th of may, they opened three 


batteries of cannon, and one of bombs. The gar- 


riſon were not idle; they made the neceſſary diſpo- 
ſitions to defend the place to the laſt extremity z they 
planted cannon on every baſtion, and even in the 
curtains ; and raiſed new works; inſomuch that be- 
fore the enemy opened their batteries, they had 
132 pieces of cannon, placed on the ramparts, moſt- 
ly dragged there by the ſoldiery. Notwithſtanding 
this formidable artillery, they were ſo circumſtanced, 

that had a french fleet appeared firſt in the river, the 
place muſt certainly have fell. 

A ſmall ſquadron of ſhips had been ſome time on 
their paſſage to Quebec, under lord Colvil and com- 
modore Swanton : general Murray depended on their 
arrival, to be able ro oblige the french to raiſe the 
ſiege ; it was the gth of may before he received any 
intelligence of them. The 16th, two engliſh frigates 
were ordered by commodore Swanton to ſlip their 
cables, and attack the french fleet, which immediately 
weighed anchor; but they were ſo cloſely followed, 
and ſo briſkly attacked, that their whole ſquadron 
conſiſting of ſix ſhips, ran aground in different places, 
and ſeveral of them were deſtroyed. . 
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This misfortune was like a thunder-bolt to the 
french; they raiſed the ſiege the ſame evening, and 
retreated with the greateſt precipitation. They left 
their camp ſtanding, all their baggage, ſtores, ma- 
gazines of proviſions and ammunition, 34 pieces of 
battering cannon, ten field pieces, {ix mortars, four 
petards, a large quantity of ſcaling ladders, and in- 
trenching tools beyond number. Spies and deſerters 
reported, that they wanted proviſions and ammuni- 
tion exceſſively, and that the greateſt part of their 
canadians had deſerted them. General Murray, at 
the head of five regiments, and the grenadiers and 
light infantry, puſhed out in purſuit of them; but 
they had croſſed the river Caprouge before they could 
get up with them and retired to a place called Jaques 
Cartier, not having above 5000 men remaining. In 
this ſucceſsful manner was the ſiege of this celebrated 
city raiſed, by the conduct of the brave governor, 
with his intrepid garriſon, and the aſſiſtance of ſo in- 
conſiderable a naval force. All the officers and men 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves remarkably ; there never be- 
ing, perhaps, a more fatiguing winter to any troops; 
and ſucceeding ſuch a laborious campaign.”  _ 

The ſame ſucceſs, which ſo remarkably diſtinguiſhed 
the engliſh arms in America, alſo attended their ope- 
rations in the Eaſt-Indies. This war was more im- 
portant, and of greater extent in that country, than 
is generally the caſe. Colonel Clive who commanded 
in chief, had, from his firſt entering on his command, 
been ſurpriſingly ſucceſsful : the beginning of this 
year, he gave another ſpecimen of his abilities. It ſeems 
the dutch had a great inclination to engtoſs the ſalt- 
petre trade entirely to themſelves. The ſhare which 
they had of this trade, was carried on at Chince- 
ry, a ſtrong fort and factory in the river of Bengal; 
but the engliſh ſalt - petre trade was much more con- 
ſiderable at Calcutta. The governor of Batavia being 


informed, 
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Informed, that the engliſh ſhips were abſent on the 
coaſt, thought this a ir opportunity to attempt ex. 
ecuting this ſcheme. Under colour of reinforcing 
their garriſons, he ſent a body of troops to the mouth 
of the river. Colonel Clive had ſuſpected their de- 
ſigns; and on the arrival of the two firſt tranſports, 
which were ſhips of 36 guns, and full of men, the 
colonel informed the dutch commodore, that he could 
not allow him to land any forces, or to march up to 

Chincery, as he had from good authority been ac- 
quainted with their ſcheme. The dutchman only de- 
fired the liberty of refreſhing his men aſhore; which 
was granted him. In the mean time, five other dutch- 
men arrived in the river. The commodore now be- 
an to retaliate; he not only ordered the land forces 
to march directly to Chincery, but, the ſhips to take 
every engliſh veſſel that ſhould appear on the river, 
which was executed on ſeveral. Soon after, the Cal- 
cutta, captain Wilſon, an engliſh Eaſt-india man, 
went down the river, bound for England. When he 
came a-breaſt of the dutch commodore, he was 
haild, and told, that if he offered to paſs they would 
fink him. Captain Wilſon directly returned up to 
Calcutta, where two other Eaſt-Indiamen were lying; 
and on his arrival, informed colonel Clive of his be- 
ing ſtopped. The colonel with a becoming ſpirit 
immediately ordered the three Indiamen to prepare 
themſelves for action, and to endeavour to take, burn, 
ſink, and deſtroy every dutch ſhip they ſhould meet 
in the river. The dutchmen, on their approach, 
drew up into a line to receive them ; three mounted 
36 guns, three 26, and one 16. The engagement be- 
gan with great fury, and in a ſhort time, the dutch 
commodore ſtruck his flag ; his example being fol- 
lowed by three others ; and of the remaining four, 
two of them eſcaped, and the other ran aſhore. 
The priſoners were carried to colonel Clive; who 
N being 
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being informed, that che land forces which the dutch 


had ſet on ſhore, amounting to about 1100 men, 


were in full march for Chincery, detached 500 men, 


under major Ford to oppoſe them. The fame bad 
ſucceſs attended the dutch arms by land as by ſea : 
the major entirely defeated them, killed 400, and 
took all the reſt priſoners. Colonel Clive compro- 
miſed the affair with this perfidious enemy, and re- 
turned their ſhips, on their giving ſecurity to pay a a 
large ſum of money for the damage the engliſh ſuf- 
fered in the two engagements. Had not this affair 
ended in ſo ſucceſsful a manner, we might have ex- 
pected to have had the tragedy of Amboyna acted in 
Bengal. 5 
The britiſh arms were equally ſucceſsful againſt the 

french. Colonel Clive having reſigned the command 
in theſe parts, (in which he had been ſo fignally ſuc- 
ceſsful) ro colonel Coote, he embarked for Europe. 
He was one of the richeſt ſubjects in Chriſtendom ; 
which is not to be wondered at, ſince he had poſſeſ- 
ſed ſo many opportunities of making an immenſe for- 
tune. Colonel Coote took the-field at the head of 
an army, towards the end of november ; and bein 

informed that general Lally had ſent a detachment of 
his army to the ſouthward, and that that party had 
taken Syningham, and threatned Trichenopoly with a 
ſiege, he thought it adviſeable to endeavour to draw 
the french from that quarter. Accordingly, on the 
27th of that month, he inveſted Wondiwaſh, and 
became maſter of it in two days, making its garriſon 
of between 8 and 9oo men priſoners of war. On 
the 3d'of december, he laid ſiege to Carangoly, and 
in ſeven days it ſurrendered. Mr. Coote having in- 
telligence, that ſeveral conſiderable detachments of 


french were rendezvouſed at Arcot, under brigadier 
general Buſly ; and that general Lally was on the 


march to join them, he moved with the eng- 


liſh 
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liſh army towards Arcot, and encamped oppoſite to 
that city, the river Palla running between them. At 
the end of december, general Lally took the com- 
mand of the french army; and by the gth of janua- 
Ty 1760, it was all in motion; the general marched 


towards Wondiwaſh, and detached a body of near 


a thouſand men to attack Conjeveram : the com- 


manding officer there informed colonel Coote of his 


danger; who, by making a forced march, ſaved the 
place; and ſtrenthening the garriſon, marched within 
a few miles of Wondiwaſh ; which place he found 
inveſted by general Lally, who had began to raiſe his 

batteries. | 
The commanding officer in the town informed Mr. 
Coote, that a breach was made; and the colonel 
thereupon determined, if poſſible, to raiſe the ſiege; 
for this end, he advanced with all his cavalry, on the 
21ſt, to reconnoitre. The enemy's ſituation was very 
ſtrong ; but colonel Coote, on the 22d, by a judici- 
ous movement, having got poſſeſſion of a hill, that 
covered his right flank, began the attack with a 
ſmart cannonade; and in the concluſion gained a 
complete victory; the french having left him maſter 
of the field, together with all their cannon, amount- 
ing to 22 pieces, beſides a large quantity of ſhot, 
with tumbrils, and all other implements belonging to 
the train. Brigadier general Bufly, and le chevalier 
Godeville, quarter-maſter-general were taken priſo- 
ners, the former reckoned the richeſt ſubject in 
Chriſtendom ; they loſt beſides, 800. men killed and 
wounded, and 240 priſoners. The loſs on the fide 
of the conquerors was very inconſiderable; that of 
the greateſt conſequence was in major Brereton, who 
was killed. General Lally retired with the ſhattered 
remains of his troops to Pondicherry ; and towards 
the end of january, colonel Coote detached captain 
Vaſſerot with 1300 men, to the W 
| that 
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that city, to deſtroy the french country, and marched 
himſelf with the main army to beſiege Chittiput, 
which ſurrendered to him the 29th.” This ſucceſs 
only paved the way to a conqueſt of more impor- 
tance z on the gth of february, he opened his batte- 
ries againſt Arcot, the capital of the province, and 
became maſter of it the 10th, finding four mortars, 
22 pieces of cannon, and a great quantity of all ſorts 
of military ſtores in it. Theſe fignal ſucceſſes ex- 
tended the dominion of the engliſh Eaft-india com- 

ny, much beyond any thing that was ever known 


fore, and reduced the french in thoſe parts to the 
greateſt diſtreſs, 
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CHAP. XXVII. 


Afairs in Germany. Situation of the king of Pruſſia and 
the empreſs queen. Motions of the armies under the 
generals Fouquet and Laudohn. Fouquet evacuates 
Landſbut. Glatz bloeckaded. Battle of Landſbut. Mea- 
ſures of count Daun. Motions of his pruſſian majeſty, 
Marches for Silefia. Followed by Daun. His eriti- 
cal ſituation: Lays ſiege to Dreſden. Raiſes the ſiege. 
Motions of general Laudohn. Beſieges Glatz. It ſur. 
renders. Bombards Breflau. Retires on the approach 
of prince Henry. Motions of his pruſſian majeſty. His 
fine march into Sileſia. Battle of Merſchwitz. Its 
conſequences. Campaign between the allies and the french, 
Skirmiſhes. Marpourg taken by the french. Action at 
Corbach. Action at Erxdorff. Battle of Warbourg. 


IS pruſſian majeſty had received ſo many ſevere 
blows in the laſt campaign, that it was not ex- 
pected he would be very early in his operations this 
year ; indeed, the ſeveral armies in Germany, never 
took the field fo late, ſince the beginning of the war: 
and, as a peace was expected by ſome of the parties 
to take place, before the opening of the campaign, 
all were remarkably cautious in their conduct, at a 
ſeaſon, when a misfortune might be attended with the 
moſt deciſive conſequences ; but as all theſe hopes 
were found entirely deluſive, the king of Pruſſia 
took his uſual wiſe precautions, to have his armies 
on the beſt footing poſſible : the empreſs queen had, 
during the whole ſpring, employed herſelf in raiſing 
numerous recruits for her army in Saxony, and took 
every meaſure that foreſight could diftate, to render 
the enſuing campaign deciſive. To oppoſe her the 
king augmented his own army, which acted againſt 
marſhal 
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marſhal Daun's, and placed his brother Henry at the 
head of 40,000 men, to defend the eaſtern parts of 
his dominions, againſt the ruſſians; who, it was 
evident from their conduct, would again attack 
him. Another body of troops he oppoſed to the 
ſwedes; and it was with ſurpriſe, that all Euro 
ſaw him ſtill able to defend himſelf againſt ſuch nu- 
merous and powerful enemies. 

His majeſty had employed himſelf during ſome 
months, in fortifying his camp near Meiſſen, which 
was very ſtrong by nature; but rendered impregnable 
by art. He made vaſt intrenchments in every part 
where it was acceſſible, and furniſhed them with ſuch 
a numerous artillery, that in the front alone, there 
were near 250. pieces of cannon. Marſhal Daun, 
though greatly ſuperior in numbers to the king, fol- 
lowed his example, and fortified himſelf in a ftrong 
camp near Dreſden. The reſpective armies had been 
ſo harraſſed the laſt campaign, that it was the month 
of june, before either the pruſſian or auſtrian troops 
withdrew from their quarters of cantonment. 
The empreſs queen had placed general Laudohn 
at the head of an army of about 40,000 men, who 
were encamped ſome. time in Bohemia, on the fron- 
tiers of Luſatia. This corps was deſtined to attack 
Sileſia. In the beginning of june, Laudohn marched 
into the county of Glatz, and advanced to Reichen- 
berg, two miles from Schweidnitz. General Fou- 
quet commanded a pruſſian corps near Landſhut, 
which when augmented with a detachment from prince 
Henry's army, amounted to near 20,000 men; this 
general ſuppoſed M. Laudohn's deſign was to cut off 
the communication between Schweidnitz and Breſlau; 
and with that idea, withdrew all his poſts from Land- 
ſhut, and that neighbourhood, in ſo precipitate a 
manner, that he left there a conſiderable maga- 
Zine : an auſtrian general took poſſeſſion of the 
town, as ſoon as it was evacuated, In this man- 
ner 
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That general placed à ſtrong garriſon and detach. 
ment at Friedland, to ſupport them; he left his ca- 
valry at Franckenſtein, and fent his infantry into the 
county of Glatz: as he found himſelf unable to pe- 
netrate further into Sileſia, he refolved to undertake 
the ſiege of Glatz, a ſtrong town, the key of Bohe 
mia and Sileſia, and by its conqueſt to open the cam- 
paign with ſome eclat. General Fouquet, in order 


to relieve that town, advanced againſt Landſhut, and 


after ſome reſiſtance. drove from thence the auſtrian 
generals Geiſrugg and Jahnus, taking poſſeſſion of 
it the 17th of june. In the night between that day 
and the 18th, Laudohn made a very brifk attack upon 
Glatz, but was repulſed with confiderable loſs; and 
finding that the ſiege was like to be of longer conti- 
nuation, than he at firſt expected, and that general 
Fouquet would have it in his power, from his ſitua- 


tion at Landſhut, to interrupt his operations; he de- 
termined, before he advanced further in it, to attack 


Fouquet. 


Purſuant to this reſolution. he called in all his de- 


tachments, and leaving a ſmall body of troops before 
Glatz, marched towards Landſhut. Fouquet being 
deſirous to maintain that poſt, took all meaſures im- 
mediately for making a good defence. He was obliged 
however, to ſend off general Ziethen, with four bat- 
talions and two ſquadrons towards Frauenſtein, in or- 


der to preſerve a communication with Schweidnitz, 


as well as major general Grant on the other ſide, with 
ſome cavalry; ſo that there were but 'few generals 
left with him, and part of his corps, the whole of 
which was fo much weaker than the auſtrians. On 
the 23d, at about two oclock in the morning, he 
was attacked by general Laudohn, at the head of all 
his forces. The pruſſian troops were intrenched on 


ſeveral heights, defended by redoubts ; it was uM 
after 


ner Laudohn was prevented from attacking Schweid: 
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after a very vigorous reſiſtance, that Laudohn made 
himſelf maſter of three of them; general Fouquet 
threw himſelf into the two which remained in his poſ- 
ſeſſion ; where he was twice ſummoned on the part 
of general Laudohn to ſurrender with his men, which 


he refuſed complying with. In conſequence of which, 


he was again attacked with great fury, and the 
auſtrians being ſo much ſuperior, at laſt penetrat:d 
into the redoubts, which had been defended in a moſt 
gallant manner, for near ſix hours ſucceſſively, Ge- 
neral Fouquet, after having made as brave a defence 
as was poſſible in his circumſtances, and having re- 
ceived two wounds, fell into the hands of the au'- 
ſtrians; and victory declared for general Laudohn. 
The loſs on either ſide in this battle was never exactly 
known; but it fell very heavy on the pruſſians, 
whoſe whole army, according to the auſtrian account, 
was all either killed, wounded, or taken priſoners; 


but this is vaſtly exaggerated. General Fouquet was 


at the head of not above 15,000 men, when the action 
happened, and it was ſuppoſed, that out of this num- 
ber, not above 7 or 8000 eſcaped. Laudohn's army 
amounted before the battle to above 30,000 men; his 
victory was quite complete, all the camp, arti]- 
1 and baggage of the pruſſians falling into his 
ands. | 

No ſooner was his pruſſian majeſty informed of 
this unfortunate affair, than he clearly ſaw the ne- 
ceſſity of his affairs would oblige him to march into 
Sileſia. The victorious general Laudohn, it was 
feared, would ſpeedily advance againſt Schweidnitz 
or Breſlau; and as his operations would, in all pro- 
bability be ſeconded by a formidable army of ruſſians, 
who were in full march for Sil-.1a, prince Henry's 
force was inſufficient to defend that province againſt 
ſuch numerous enemies. Theſe circumſtances had 
ſuch weight with his majeſty, that he determined, if 
poſſible, to relieve that province, the favouritepart of his 
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dominions. But many difficulties lay in his way, 
which rendered his march extremely hazardous. 
Marſhal Daun, when he heard of Laudohn's victory, 
immediately foreſaw that the king would endeavour to 
march into Sileſia, and took ſuch meafures as he 
thought were moſt likely to prevent his being able to 
effect it. He detached general Laſcy with a ſtrong 
corps to take poſt at Lichtenber ; and diſtributed ſtrong 
bodies of troops at all the defiles in Luſatia, which 


lead into Sileſia; the ſituation of his own army, in 


his ſtrong camp at Reichenberg, he knew would en- 
able him to follow the king very ſpeedily, in caſe his 
majeſty was to attempt the march which he expected 
he would make, | | | 
Count Daun was not miſtaken in this ſuppoſition, 
for the king leaving a ſtrong corps in his camp near 
Meiſſen, under general Hulſen, began his march into 


Luſatia the 2d of july, croſſing the river Pulſnitz, at 


the bridge at Cracau, and encamping that day on 
the heights near the town: His majeſty deſigning 
to attack general Lafcy, marched on the 4th to Ko- 
ninſbruck, in his way to Lichtenberg ; but Laſcy, 
on having notice of his approach, retired. The pruſ- 
| fhan army croſſed the Sprehe, near Groſs Dobzan, 
the 6th; and from thence occupied the camp at 
Doberſchutz, about half a german mile from Baut- 
8 

It was at this place, that his majeſty received advice 
on the 8th, that marſhal Daun was at Gorlitz, and 
that his army was on the march for Lauban. That 
general had laid his plan ſo well, that he had gained 
two marches upon the king, and poſted himſelf be- 
tween Sileſia and the pruflian army. His prufſian 
majeſty directly perceived how exceffively difficult it 
-would be for him to force his way through a coun- 
try, in which every defile was guarded, and com- 
manded by a ſuperior army, under an able general. 


Any other man would have been embarraſſed with 


theſe 
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theſe circumſtances ; he found he could not relieve 
Sileſia z and to remain inactive in Luſatia, would be 
fatal to his affairs every where; add to theſe, it was 
ſo critical a conjuncture, that not a moment's time 
muſt be loſt. His majeſty's genius extricated him 
from theſe preſſing difficulties, and changed a mis- 
forrune at Jeaſt to the probability of gaining an ad- 
vantage. In the morning of the 8th, he was ac- 
quainted with Daun's march, and in the evening he 
determined to make a forced march back into Saxony, 
and ' endeavour to poſſeſs himſelf of Dreſden, before 
the marſhal could arrive to ſuccour it. At 8 o'clock 


the tents of the army were ſtruck, and it repaſſed 


the Sprehe near Bautzen, moving the next day by 
Biſchoffs werda to Harta, and arrrived after a moſt ex- 
peditious march, the 13th, at Grunau near Dreſden , 
encamping in two lines, one towards Pirna, and the 
other towards Dreſden. General Macguire, an Iriſh- 
man, who had raiſed himſelf from the ſtation of a 
common foldier by his bravery, commanded in Dreſ- 
den. His majeſty ſent him a ſummons by one of his 
aid de camps to ſurrender, which he gallantly refuſed. 
In the night between the 14th and 15th the trenches 
were opened, and the batteries being completed, be- 
gan to play the 18th. The next day marſhal Daun 
appeared with his army, which he had ſtrengthened 
by great detachments, drawn from Bohemia and Si- 
leſia. The prince of Holſtein, with part of the 
pruſſian army occupied the poſts of Nauendorff and 
Weiſſe Hirſch, in order to block up Dreſden on the 
other ſide of the Elbe; after the approach of Daun 


this corps was in danger of being ſurrounded by the 


ſuperior numbers of the auſtrians; ſo the king or- 
dered the prince to repaſs the Elbe. Marſhal Daun, 


having by this means a free communication with 


Dreſden, and being come up to encamp with his army 
at a place called the Granges, and having alſo cauſed 
two bridges of boats td be built over the Elbe; the 

e king 
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king of Pruſſia found that there was no further pto- 
ſpect of any ſucceſs in the ſiege, and accordingly de- 
termined to raiſe it the 21ſt. That night marſhal 
Daun threw ſixtcen battalions into the town, which 
early in the morning of the 22d made a general ſally 
on the beſiegers, with deſign to get poſſeſſion of 
their cannon, but they were driven back with conſi- 
derable loſs. His majeſty after withdrawing, all his 
artillery from the ſiege, removed his head quarters 
from Grunau to Leubnitz. In this manner he was 
diſappointed in his expectations of being able to 
make himſelf maſter of Dreſden, before Daun came 
came up; and general Macguire had a much ſtronger 
garriſon than the king of Pruſſia imagined : never- 
theleſs, we cannot but admire the activity of his ma- 
jeſty's genius, which always prompts him, when his 
affairs wear but a bad face, to try every expedient 
poſſible to extricate himſelf from ſuch perplexing 
difficulties, | 

In the mean time general Laudohn, after gaining 
the victory of Landſhut, returned with great expedi- 
tion to reſume the ſiege of Glatz. The artillery 

was all placed on the batteries in the night of the 
25th, and began a very briſk fire the next morning; 
which was deſigned to cover an attack on one of the 
outworks, which was made that morning: and ſuc- 
ceeded ſo well, by being vigorouſly ſupported, that 
in a ſhort time the garriſon ſurrendered at diſcretion. 
The auſtrians found a large magazine in the place; 
and it proved an acquiſition of great importance. 

Laudohn had no ſooner poſſeſſed himſelf of Glatz. 

than he prepared to march againſt Breſlau; which 
eg him the proſpect of an eaſy conqueſt; the 

ing of Pruſſia was in Saxony, and prince Henry 
encamped at a great diſtance from that city, waiting 
the approach of the ruſſians; ſo that he had great 
reaſon to expect Breſlau would fall before any ſuc- 
cour could be received. Moved by the fair appear- 


ance 
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ance of ſucceſs; he puſhed, forward very expediti- 
ouſly towards that city, and arrived before it on 
the zoth of july. Major general Javentzien, the 
pruſſian commandant, was ſeveral times ſummoned , 
to ſurrender *, but as conſtantly refuſed it; and 
Laudohn's heavy artillery not being come up, he be- 

an on the firſt of auguſt a very ſevere bombardment, 
which reduced the king of Pruſſia's palace and ſeveral 
other public buildings to aſhes, as well as the fineſt 
ſtreets in the city. 

Marſhal Soltikoff, at the head of a numerous ar- 
my of rufſians, was at this time advancing briſkly, 
as if with intent to join Laudohn, The motions of 
this general induced his royal highneſs prince Henry, 
who commanded an army of about 40,000 pruſſians, 
encamped at Gleiſſen, to march to Glogau. The 
27th of july he broke up his camp, and took the rout 
to Strapel, Reitſcutz, Pudligar, and Linden ; on his 
arrival at Glogau, he learnt that Breſlau was beſieged ; 
and inſtantly determined to make forced marches to 
relieve it. The rapidity of his motions on this occa- 
ſion was ſuch, as had diſtinguiſhed the pruſſian arms. 
On the 3d of auguſt he arrived at Parchwitz, from 
whence an auſtrian general with 2000 men retired on 
his approach. The next day, the prince's vanguard 
arrived at Neumark; and he was there informed, 
that Laudon had raiſed the ſiege of Breſlau, and re- 
tired with great precipitation to Canth. The pruſſian 
army moved the 5th to Liſſa, and the next day 
croſſed the Elbe at Breſlau, having marched no leſs . 
than 25 german miles in five days : detachments 
were ſent out to harraſs general Laudohn in his re- 
treat, and ſome hundreds of auſtrians were taken, 
with a major general, Nothing but the great expe- 
dition uſed by prince Henry in his march could have 
ſaved Breſlau, for the ruſſians on the 6th: were but 
five miles from that city ; the prudent uſe of an im- 
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portant height ſtopped their progreſs ; and his royal 
highneſs by his admirable motions was able to oblige 


them to retreat to a. greater diſtance from Breſlau, 


and protected that city from the attack of general 
Laudohn, who retreated towards Schweidnitz. 
While his affairs were in this critical ſituation in 
Sileſia, the king of Pruſſia was attentive to every 
motion of marſhal Daun, and as his preſence was 
much wanted in that province, he determined to 
take the firſt opportunity ot marching into it. On 
the 3oth of july he decamped, and took the rout of 
Meiſſen, without giving Daun any reaſon to ſuſpect 
his deſigns, The 2d of auguſt he arrived at Dal- 
witz, and the next day took the road to Sileſia the 
7th, his army reached Buntzlau, having marched 
no leſs than 200 miles in five days; which expedition 
is aſtoniſhing. Marſhal Daun on the firſt notice of the 
king's march, moved towards Sileſia, to ſtop him, 
but although: he got to Bautzen the 1ſt, yet he was 
not able to prevent his pruſſian majeſty's entering Si- 
leſia before him; he took poſſeſſion of the camp of 
Lignitz the loth. his march of the pruſſian 
army, if maturely conſidered, will appear very ſur- 
priſing. All Luſatia, through which it lay, was in 
the hands of his enemies ; general Reid at the head 
of one army, and Laſcy with another, lying on each 


ſide of him ; general Beck commanded a third in his 


front ; and marſhal Daun's parties were continually 
at his rear. So ſurrounded with enemies, his army, 
encumbered with above 2000 waggons, paſſed the 
Elbe, the Spree, the Neiſs, the Queiſs, and the Bo- 
ber, without any loſs ; which may poſſibly be reckon- 
ed one of the moſt remarkable pieces of .generalſhip 
ever performed; more particularly if we conſider. that 
Daun, at the head of an army much ſuperior in num- 
ber, had no other employment beſides preventing his 
majeſty's penetrating into Sileſia. £5 
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the enemies troops occupied all the country between 


Parchwitz and Coſſendau; ſo that marſhal Daun 


with his army formed the centre, and occupied the 
heights of Wahlſtadt and Hochkick. M. Laudohn 
with his army covered the ground between Jeſch- 
kendorff and Coſchitz : general Naukendorf that of 
the hetghts of Parchwitz; and M. de Beck, who 
formed the left, extended his troops beyond Coſſen- 
dan. His majeſty intended to have paſſed the Katz- 
bach, and the Schartzwaſſer, but this advantageous 
poſition of the enemy prevented him; he therefore 
marched in the night of the 11th to turn them, and 
to reach Javer : for this purpoſe, the columns of the 
army was got as far as Hohendorff, from whence a 
new camp at Pranſnitz was diſcovered, and his ma- 
jeſty received advice, that it was M. de Laſcy's corps, 
which was juſt arrived from Lauban ; the pruſſian 
army prepared immediately to attack him; but M. de 
Laſcy made his diſpoſitions with ſo much ſkill, and 
knew ſo well how to avail himſelf of the advantages 


the ground gave him, that he retreated to mar- 


ſhal Daun, without the king's being able to attack 
him with'any proſpect of ſucceſs. His majeſty find- 
ing that the attempt of turning the enemy was im- 
practicable ; returned with his army on the 1 3th back 
to the camp at Lignitz, | 

The king no ſooner arrived there, than he perceived 
how diſadvantageous it would be to wait for the ene- 
my in that camp. He foreſaw that M. de Laſcy 
would have advanced upon his right, that marſhal 
Daun, would have probably attacked his front, and 
M. de Laudohn have fallen upon his left, poſſeſſing 
himſelf at the ſame time of the heights of Plaffen- 
dorff. Theſe conſiderations induced his majeſty on 
the 14th, to take poſſeſſion of thoſe heights, draw- 
ing up his army in order of battle upon them. This 
motion changed the ſcene of operation, and diſcon- 
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The king on his arrival at Lignitz, found that 
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certed the diſpoſitions of the auſtrian generals. Scaree 
had the pruſſians taken this new poſition, when they 
were informed, about two o'clock in the morning, 
that M. Laudohn was in full march towards them, 
Vhereupon the pruſſian army ſeparated into two 
bodies; the right remained upon the ground where 
it had been formed, to obſerve Daun, Sixteen bat- 
talions and thirty ſquadrons turned about, in order to 
fall upon the corps under Laudohn. 

According to the plan on which that general acted, 
he was to advance by tnoſe heights, where the pruſſian 
army was drawn up; and he expected only to meet 
with ſome weak detachments there. About three 
o'clock in the morning, his advanced parties attacked 
thoſe of the pruſſians, and made them give way, and 
Laudon to puſh this ſucceſs, haſtened the movement 
of his main body, thinking to get poſſeſſion of the 
heights without oppoſition, Whilſt he was endea- 
vouring to do this, day-light came on; and to his 
oreat aſtoniſhment diſcovered the pruſſian army 
drawn up in excellent order. This was an unexpected 
ſtroke, but it was then too late to retreat; therefore 
he prepared in the beſt manner he could for action. 
The battle laſted but two hours; Laudohn was obliged 
to retire before the ſuperior abilities of the pruſſian 
monarch ; and yielded him a complete victory. The 
Joſs of the conquerors was very inconſiderable; but 
that of the auſtrians amounted in killed, wounded, 
and priſoners to upwards of 10,000 men. Two ge- 
nerals, and more than eighty officers were amongſt 
the latter. Eighty two pieces of cannon, and twenty 
three pair of colours were taken *. . 

This victory, for which his pruſſian majeſty was ſo 


much indebted to his own genius, in a great meaſure - 


changed the face of affairs in Sileſia. For although 


he was not able to oblige the auſtrians and ruſſians 


to evacuate that province, yet he defeated their par- 


ticular 
* Vide appendix. 
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ticular deſigns againft Breſlau and Schweidnitz, and 
revented the generals Soltikoff and Laudohn from 
joining their forces. The king won the battle of 
Merſchwitz with much ſuch a ſtratagem as prince 
Ferdinand uſed fo ſucceſsfully at Minden. Immedi- 
ately after the action, his majeſty marched to Parch- 
witz, and from thence to Neumark, by which means 
he apened a communication with prinee Henry, and 
effectually covered Breſlau. Daun ſeemed for ſome 
days to have a deſign of beſieging Schweidnitz, but 
the king by a maſterly movement towards that town 
prevented him from executing it. 
It is now time to give an account of the operations 
of the army under the command of his ſerene high- 
neſs duke Ferdinand of Brunſwick, which acted 
againſt the french, commanded by marſhal Broglio : 
the actions performed by either of theſe armies for 
ſome months were of bur little importance ; nor can 
this be wondered at, when we conſider, that the only 
object of duke Ferdinand's operations was to prevent 
the french from poſſeſſing themſelves of the electorate 
of Hanover ; and as his ſerene highneſs was at the 
head of a very fine army, we are not to ſuppole that 
the french general would be able to force him to a 
battle, under diſadvantageous circumſtances. It was 
the middle of may before the allies were out of their 
cantonments, nor were the french earlier in the field; 
duke Ferdinand's troops were encamped the end of 
that month at Fritzlar, where the head quarters were 
eſtabliſhed. The generals Inhoff and Gilſoe com- 
manding each a ſeparate corps, the firſt at Kirchay- 
non on the Ohme, and the latter upon the Fulda near 
Hirſchfield. The head quarters of the french army 
had been fixed during the winter at Franckfort; but 
about this time their detachments advanced towards 
Gieſſen and Marpourg. The count de St. Germain 
commanded a ſtrong corps of french on the Rhine, 
near Keyſerſwert, and general Sporken at the head of 
a | a body 
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a body of hanoverians was oppoſed to him, encamp. 
ing at Dulmen. 

Duke Ferdinand opened the campaign with ſome 
ſucceſsful attempts to ſtreighten the quagers of the 
french. Towards the end of may he drove them 
from Butzbach, and ſeized their magazines in that 
town; and detatched the hereditary prince with near 
20, ooo men into the county of Fulda, which corps 
cleared that country of the enemy's troops. In op- 
poſition to theſe motions maſhal Broglio determined 
to advance; and accordingly having called in his de- 
tachments, he encamped the 28th of june at Neu- 
ſtadt ; and laid ſiege ro Marpourg and Dillenburg; 
the former ſurrendered the goth of june, and the 
latter the 16th of july. 

The french army was ſo much ſuperior in numbers 
to that of duke Ferdinand, that his ſerene highneſs 
was unable to prevent their advancing ;z the 8th of 
july, marſhal] Broglio quitted his camp at Neuſtadt, 
and marched towards Franckenberg, and a ſtrong 
corps at the ſame time, under M. de St. Germain, 
advanced towards Brillon and Corbach, Duke Fer- 
dinand, who had been encamped near Treyſa, alſo 
marched his army the gth, to the neighbourhood of 
Wildungen, in order to prevent the enemy from 
penetrating further by their new motions. His ad- 
vanced corps under the hereditary prince of Brunl- 
wick, was ſent forwards as far as Saxenhauſen, after 
having been reinforced with ſome battalions and 
ſome ſquadrons, under major general Griffin. The 
allied army reſumed its march early the next morn- 

ing, and the hereditary prince at the ſame time ad- 
vanced from Saxenhauſen towards Corbach, where he 
found the french army already formed ; but judg- 
ing them not to be very numerous, and their whole 
force againſt him not to exceed 10,000 foot, and 
17 ſquadrons, he formed a deſign of driving that 
- corps, which was commanded by the french per 
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M. Waldner, back; and thus an engagement was 
brought on, which became extremely hot about two. 
o'clock in the afternoon, The french being continu- 
ally reinforced with freſh troops, and having the ſu- 
periority of numbers, and a large artillery, the prince 
found it impoſlible to diſlodge them from their poſt; 
and as there was no neceſſity of maintaining that 
which he himſelf occupied (the main army being ar- 
rived at Saxenhauſen) and it not being practicable 
for them to come up in time to ſuſtain the hereditary 
prince in his poſt, orders were ſent him by prince Fer- 
dinand to rejoin the army, part of which was then 
formed. Accordingly he made his diſpoſitions for a 
retreat, which was attended with ſome confuſion - 
among ſome of the beſt battalions and ſquadrons. 
The French obſerving this, preſſed very briſkly upon 
the allied troops, both with their artillery and a large 
body of cavalry. The conſequences of this might 
have been very bad, had it not been for the great 
bravery of the hereditary prince, who putting him- 
ſelf at the head of one of Bland's ſquadrons, and 
Howard's regiment of dragoons, charged the french 
ſo furiouſly as to enable the infantry to make a ſafe 
retreat. Fifteen pieces of cannon however fell into 
the hands of the conquerors ; twenty by the french 
account, who alſo aſſert, that the allies loſt 3000 men, 
dead on the ſpot, beſides 800 wounded or priſoners ; 
whereas the whole of the loſs is calculated by the 
London Gazette, at about 500 men, moſt- probably 
both theſe accounts were falſe. General count Kil- 
manſegge, major general Griffin, the two britiſh bat- 
talions of Brudenel and Carr; particularly one ſqua- 
dron of Bland's, commanded by major Mill, and 
Howard's regiment of dragoons, all diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves remarkably; and the troops in general 
ſhewed great good will and alacrity. The hereditary 
prince was wounded in the ſhoulder, but not danger- 
ouſly, The ſucceſs of the french in this action => 
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of very little conſequence to them, in any other re. 
ſpect than that of raiſing the ſpirit of their troops, 
who regarded this good beginning as an omen of 
future ſucceſs. | 

Never was the bravery of, any general more con- 
ſpicuous than that of the hereditary prince in this 
affair : his well judged and deſperate attack on the 
french troops, covered ſo effectually the retreat of his 
infantry, that the enemy themſelves could not but 
admire the ſtroke which ſtopped their career. His 
highneſs ſoon after had an opportunity of revenging 
this defeat, 2 

Marſhal Broglio having formed the deſign of poſ- 
ſeſſing himſelf of Ziegenhayn, detached a corps for 
that purpoſe under major general Glanbitz, conſiſt- 
ing of ſix battalions, and the regiment of Berchini. 
Duke Ferdinand, on receiving advice of this mo- 
tion, detached the hereditary prince from the army 
at Saxenhauſen, the 14th at night, for Fritzlar, at 
the head of ſix battalions; in his way he was joined 
by general Luckner, with his regiment of dragoons, 
and Elliot's light horſe, which was juſt arrived from 
England. M. de Glaubitz was encamped at Erx- 
dorff; in perfect ſecurity, and had neglected to place 
the proper advanced poſts to prevent a ſurpriſe. The 
prince having advanced pretty near the enemy, re- 
connoitred; and then made a detour of near two 
leagues, with part of his force, in order to gain 
the left flank of the french, who thinking themſelves 
very ſecure, were ſurpriſed in their camp. Their 
artillery, baggage, and tents being ſoon taken, they 
retired by Langenſtein. His ſerene highneſs putting 
himſelf at the head of Elliot's light dragoons, and 
ſome other cavalry, purſued the enemy, and over- 
taking them on their march in a plain, he charged 
and broke through them four or five different times, 
and ſeparating 500 men from the body, obliged 


them to lay down their arms; and ſurrounding M. 
| Glaubitz 


n 
Glaubitz at the head of the remainder of his 
corps, he ſummoned him to ſurrender, which was ac- 
cordingly complied with. Berchini's regiment was 
likewiſe either entirely taken or cut to pieces, by 
Luckner's huſſars. Major general Glaubitz and the 
prince of Anhalt, a brigadier, were amongſt the 
priſoners. Nine pair of colours (almoſt all taken by 
Elliot's regiment) five pieces of artillery and a haut- 
bitzer, were taken; the priſoners amounted to 177 
officers, and 2482 private men. The loſs of the 
allies was inconſiderable, not amounting to above 200 
men killed and wounded. ns 

This advantage was not attended with any great 
conſequences, except juſt the loſs of men, to the 
french; and what was worſe, the loſs of reputation, 
particularly as M. Glaubitz was ſurpriſed in ſuch a 
ſcandalous manner. It had one effect in common with 
many other enterpriſes of the hereditary prince, to diſ- 
play ſtill clearer every day his great abilities in the art 
of war. Elliot's regiment of light horſe, Which was 
but juſt raiſed, diſtinguiſhed themſelves extremely; 
and the infantry ſhewed throughout great courage 
and good will to march on and engage, though 
harraſſed and almoſt exhauſted by the fatigues of 
their march, Major Erſkine in particular, who com- 
manded Elliot's greatly diſtinguiſhed himſelf“. 

This action was not of conſequence enough to 
prevent the french from advancing: Duke Ferdinand 
was yet obliged to retreat; he bent his march towards 
Caſſel, and leaving a garriſon in that town, retreated 
towards Warbourg. Marſhal Broglio formed a de- 
ſign of cutting off his communication with Weſt⸗ 
phalia : to compaſs this end, he detached the cheva- 
lier de Muy, at the head of the reſerve of the french 
army, amounting to about 35,000 men, to croſs the 
river Dymel, and extend himſelf down the fide of 
it ; while the marſhal himſelf advanced with the main 


| army 
* Vide appendix. 
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army towards duke Ferdinand's camp at Kalle, in 
the mid way, between Caſſel and Warbourg ; and 
on the goth his ſerene highneſs paſſed the Dymel 
with his army, between Liebenaw and Dringelbourg. 
The hereditary prince had paſſed that river the day 
before, and took poſt between Liebenaw and Cor- 
beke, at the head of 24 battalions and 22 ſquadrons , 
and he immediately reconnoitred the poſition of M. 
de Muy; after which it was agreed, that the here- 
ditary prince, aſſiſted by general Sporke, ſhould turn 
the left of the french, while duke Ferdinand ad- 
vanced with his army upon their front; which was 
done with all poſſible ſucceſs, the french being at- 
racked almoſt in the ſame inſtant by M. Sporcke, 
and the hereditary prince, in flank and in rear. The 
army marched with the greateſt diligence to make 
the attack in front; but the infantry could rot get 
up in time; general Waldegrave, at the head of the 
britiſh preſſed their march as much as poſlible : no 
troops ever ſhewed greater eagerneſs to engage ; many 
of the men, frum the heat of the weather, and over- 
ſtraining themſelves to get on, through moraſly and 
very difficult ground, ſuddenly dropped down on their 
march. The duke obſerving that the infantry would 
be too late, gave orders for lord Granby to advance, 
with the cavalry of the right; general Moyſton com- 
manded under him, and although the diſtance from 
the enemy was five miles, yet they made ſo much ex- 
pedition in bringing it up, on a full trot, as to have 
an opportunity of ſharing in the glory of the day. 
The french cavalry, though very numerous, retreated 
as ſoon as that of the allies advanced to charge them, 
excepting only three ſquadrons, that kept their 
ground with ſome firmneſs, but were ſoon broke. 
A part of the engliſh cavalry then fell upon the ene- 
my's infantry, which ſuffered extremely, particularly 
a regiment of ſwiſs. Theſe atttacks were ſeconded 
in a ſurpriſing manner by the engliſh artillery, com- 
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manded by captain Philips, who brought it up on 
a gallop. His ſerene highneſs, ſeeing the french be- 
gin to give way, ordered an attack to be made, on 
the town of Warbourg; on which they retired with 
the utmoſt precipitation, leaving about 1500 men 
dead upon the field of battle, together with ten 
pieces of cannon, ſome colours, and about 1500 
priſoners. The loſs on the fide of the allies was very 
moderate, it fell chiefly on the brave battalion of Max- 
well's engliſh grenadiers, which did wonders. Lord 
Grandby greatly diſtinguiſhed himſelf, 

The confequences of this battle were not ſo great 
as might have been expected ; duke Ferdinand was 
ſtill obliged to retreat: nor could he prevent the 
french from entering the electorate, and making 
themſelves maſters of Gottingen and Munden. An 
univerſal conſternation once more ſeized the unhappy 
inhabitants of that exhauſted country ; every thing 
depended on the abilities of duke Ferdinand : he 
was at the head of a fine army; but that of the 
french was much the moſt numerous. Marſhal Brog- 
lio advanced his detachments for ſome days ; but by 
the good conduct of his ſerene highneſs, he was not 
able to puſh.on with the main of the french army ; 
ſo the electorate was ſaved by his excellent manage- 
ment. Marches, countermarches, and the making 
choice of poſts proper for covering a country againſt 
a greatly ſuperior army, perhaps require greater abi- 
lities than many battles ; but rhe generality of the 
world ſeldom underſtand the one ſo perfectly as the 
other, as they are of leſs eclat, though not leſs im- 
portance. I hall here leave the operations of theſe 
armies, for the preſent, and take a view of the mili- 
tary affairs in other quarters, of no leſs conſequence 
than thoſe of which I have been treating. 
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Campaign in North America. Expedition under general th 
Amberſt againſt Montreal. Army embarks at Oſcwego. ſtr 
Ne Royale ſurrenders. Troops land at Montreal. Ge- ob 
neral Murray arrives there from Quebec, and colonel _ 


Haviland from Iſle aux Noix. Montreal capitulates. 
Canada conquered. Affairs in Germany. French ſur- 
priſed at Zierenberg. Battle of Campen. Armies go 
into winter quarters. Remarks on the campaign. 
Concluſion of the campaign between the pruſſians and 
auſtrians, Sc. Afion at Strehla. Motions of the 
rufſians. Lay ſiege to Colberg. Raiſed by general 
Werner. The fwedes driven back. Berlin ſurrenders 
to the ruſſians. Plundered. Their inhuman ravages, 
King of Pruſſia marches into Saxony. Battle of Torgau. 
Saxony recovered. Sileſia evacuated by the auſtrians. 
' Ruſſians retire into Poland. Remarks on the campaign. 
Affairs in England. Great preparations at Portſmouth. 
The expedition fleet countermanded. Death of his ma- 
jeſty king George the ſecond. Acceſſion of his preſent 
majeſty king George the third. King's ſpeech. Re- 
fections. 


TOTHING but the unbounded trade of Great 
Britain could have enabled the nation to main- 

rain ſo expenſive a war. The parliament had in the 
beginning of the year, voted upwards of fifteen mil- 
lions“ ſterling for the public expence. Enormous as 
theſe grants were, none but the diſcontented repined 


For the army, 6886000 1 
For the navy, 407 2000 
Sundrys, 4545000 
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at the credit of the government ; for it was founds 
that the money granted by parliament was applied to 
thoſe ſervices for which it was deſigned by the peo- 
le; arid the abilities of the | miniſters were ſuch, 
that the war was every where ſucceſsful, and the 
ſtrength of the nation bent againſt the moſt national 
objects, and employed in the moſt advantageous 
manner. | 

The britiſh arms had been particularly viorious 
the laſt campaign in north America; but till the 
French were not entirely conquered. Montreal, Trois 
Rivieres, and ſeveral other fortreſſes remained yet 
in the hands of the enemy ; but general Amherſt, 
his majeſty's commander in chief in that country, had 
made the neceſſary preparations in the winter, and 
ſpring of the year, for opening the campaign with 
vigour, His excellency repaired to Oſwego the gth 
of july ; which place was the rendezyous of his army, 
as the plan of their operations was to fall down 
the river St. Lawrence, and attack Montreal. It 
was the beginning of auguſt before all the troops 
were arrived, but on the 1oth, all the army embark 
ed; the rear and the provincials were under the 
command of brigadier general Gage. About 60 
miles from the lake Ontario, down the river St. Law- 
rence, is ſituated the iſle Royale, whereon was built 
a ſtrong fort: It was neceſſary ro be maſter of this 
iſland, before the troops could proceed on their 
voyage; accordingly general Amherſt attacked the 
_ fortreſs in a reſolute manner, with his veſſels, and 
batteries on ſhore, ſo that he got poſſeſſion of it by 
capitulation, the 23d of auguſt, two days after the 
firſt Hiring of his batteries. 

At this place Mr. Amherſt waited no longer than 
was neceſſary to repair the fort; on the 31ſt he pro- 
ceeded on his voyage ; the difficulty of the naviga- 
tion occaſioned his loſing, on the 4th of ſeptember, 
29 batteaus of men, and 17 of artillery and ſtores, 
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beſides 17 whale boats, and one row galley ſtaved, 84 
men by this unhappy accident were loſt. The army 
landed on the iſland of Montreal in good order the 
6th, and without oppoſition ; and the next day, ge- 
neral Murray arrived with part of the garriſon of 
Quebec, and a naval force under captain Deane ; and 
with ſuch extraordinary foreſight and judgement had 
general Amherſt planned this expedition, that colo- 
nel Haviland, who commanded a third corps (that 
was in poſſeſſion of the iſle aux Moix, in lake Cham- 
plain,) reached Montreal the next day. Hiſtory can 
hardly produce a more ſtriking inſtance of excellent 
military conduct in three ſeparate expeditions againſt 
one place, by different routs, without any communica- 
tion with each other, and through ſuch a dangerous 
and difficult country, meeting almoſt at the ſame 
time at the deſtined rendezvous. 70 | 
Before general Amherſt could raiſe a ſingle battery, 
the marquis de Vaudreuil offered to capitulate; and 
accordingly, on the 1oth, the articles of capitula- 
tion *, not only for Montreal, but the whole pro- 
vince of Canada, were drawn up and figned : that 
immenſe country was ſurrendered to the king of Great 
Britain, and the britiſh troops took immediate poſſeſ- 
fion of all the fortreſſes in it, the french garriſons of 
which, were bound not to ſerve during the remain- 


der of the war; the civil and religious rights of the 


inhabitants were guarantied to them. The goth ar- 
ticle of the capitulation contains perhaps the moſt 
inſolent demand, ever made on ſuch an occaſion: 
If by treaty of peace Canada ſhould remain in the 
« the power of his britannick majeſty, his moſt chri- 
- © ſtian majeſty ſhall continue to name the biſhop 
of the colony, who ſhall always be of the roman 
_ & communion, and under whoſe authority the peo- 
ple ſhall exerciſe the roman religion.“ This im- 
pudent demand was refuſed by Mr. Amherſt with the 
indignation it deſerved. * | . 

| . 
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la this glorious and deciſive manner was the cam- 
paign in north America concluded; that country in 
which the enemy had been ſo extremely formidable in 
the beginning of the war, as to bafffe all the attempts 
of a nation ſo much ſuperior in that part of the 
world, was now completely conquered. The unpa- 
rallel'd ſucceſs, which had here ſo conſtantly attended 
the britiſh arms, during the two laſt campaigns, en- 
tirelyawiped out the memory of thioſe repeated” de- 
feats, and diſgraces that we ſuffered im the beginning 
of the conteſt. Nor could the conſequences of our 
victories be ſo great and advantagedus in any other 
part of the globe as this. I have already explained 
the infinite inconveniencies which our colonies ſuſtain- 
ed from this country's being in the hands of the 
french; but by its conqueſt they were ſecured ; and 
the britiſh dominion and trade extended over one of 
the moft extenfive, and perhaps the fineſt countries 
in the univerſe, 8 
The campaign in Germany between the allied and 
french armies, was not concluded with any great eclat. 
But there happened ſome actions, which though of 
no great importance, yet deſetve to be mentioned. 
The beginning of ſeptember, marſhal Broglio detach- 
ed 20,000 men to make a grand forage in the neigh- 
bourhood of Geiſmar; but prince Ferdinand having 
received previous intelligence of their deſign, marched 
in perſon, with a corps of troops to oppoſe them; 
and though his ſerene highneſs was much inferior in 
humbers to the french, yet he took his precautions 
ſo well, by occupying ſome advantageous heights, 
and placing artillery on them, that he rendered the 
enemy's attempt totally ineffectual, notwithſtanding 
à large part of their army was in motion to cover 
their foragers. The very ſame day, the hereditary 
prince,. who had behaved with ſo much gallantry in 
ſeveral actions, which I have already related, being 
informed that a body of 1200 horſe, and as many 
9 | M m 2 foot 
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foot of the french troops, were cantoned at Zieren- 
berg, and being very near their grand army, thought 
themſelves in perfect ſecurity ; he formed a deſign 
to ſurpriſe them. Accordingly, his ſerene high- 
neſs gave orders for ſix battalions and eight 
ſquadrons, to take different roads, and poſt them. 
felves at the avenues to the town, which being per- 
formed in great order, it was completely ſurrounded 
before the enemy had the leaſt intimation en 
danger. Part of the grenadiers marching: in profound 
ſilence towards one of the gates, were diſcovered by 
their trampling over the gardens, and fired upon by 
the garriſon z; whereupon, they ruſhed on, puſhed 
the piquets, and having killed the guard at the gate, 
poured into the town, and drove every thing before 
them, at about two o'clock in the morning. Never 
was a more complete ſurpriſe. The expedition con- 
cluded with the carrying off M. de Norman, briga- 


dier, who commanded the volunteers of Dauphine, | 


and M. de Comeiras, colone] of thoſe of Clermont, 
with about 40 more officers, and 400 private men 
the number of killed and wounded was alſo very 
conſiderable, from an ill judged reſiſtance of thoſe 
that were in the houſes; the party was obliged to re- 
tire with theſe advantages when day came on, as 
they might have been cut off by the french at 
Warbourg. | 

Prince Ferdinand to finiſh the campaign as advan- 
tageouſly as poſſible, by extending his quarters in 
the winter, and opening a communication with ſuch 
countries on the lower Rhine, as might ſerve to fur- 
niſh his army with forage, &c. and poſſibly to com- 

aſs another end, which will be explained hereafter, 
detached the hereditary prince towards the end of 
ſeptember, into the duchy of Cleves, to clear that 
and the neighbouring countries of the french troops, 
and to beſiege Weſel. The 29th, part of his ſerene 
highneſs's corps paſſed the Rhine at Roeroort, and 

| ſcoured 
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ſcoured the country to Rhynberg and Weſel; And 
other detachments took poſſeſſion of Rees and Em- 
merick. The 3oth, the ien prince himſelf 
came before Wesel. and by the 3d of october, it 
N completely inveſted ; the ſame day Cleves ſur- 
rendered to another of his derachments, the garriſon 
of 500 men being made priſoners of war. 
_ His ſerene highneſs puſhed on the ſiege of Weſel 
with as much briſkneſs as poſſible; marſhal Broglio 
thought it an object of ſuch importance, that he re- 
ſolved to raiſe the ſiege; for this end, he detached M. 
de Caſtries, with a ſtrong corps towards the lower 
Rhine, which, when it had joined the ſtraggling de- 
tachments in the country, amounted to zo batta- 
lions, and 38 ſquadrons : by forced marches he ar- 
rived at Rhynberg the 14th. The hereditary prince 
had a patty at that place, who were obliged to re- 
tire, on being attacked by the french, although the 
prince himſelf was at their head; the enemy advanced 
and encamped behind the convent of Campen: his ſe- 
rene highneſs formed the deſign of ſurpriſing M. 
de Caſtries in the night: accordingly he began his 
march at ten o'clock, but before he could reach 
the french camp, he found it neceſſary to overpower 
that corps that occupied the convent, about half a 
league in the front of it; in this attack the firing 
alarmed M. de Caſtries, who immediately put his 
troops haſtily under arms. He was however attacked 
and drove back twice. A moſt terrible and well 
ſupported fire of muſkerry enſued ; which lafted from 
five in the morning till about nine at night, without 
ceaſing. At length his ſerene highneſs ſceing, that it 
would be to no purpoſe to perſiſt in the attempt of 
driving the enemy out of the wood, of which they 
had poſſeſſed themſelves, and his infantry having 
ſpent all their ammunition, ordered a retreat; which 
was executed without a briſk purſuit from the enemy. 
The loſs of the allies in killed, wounded, and 
Mm'3::: _ priſoners, 
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priſoners, amounted to near 1500, men. The here, 
ditary prince had his horſe killed under him, and re. 


ccived a flight hurt by, the ſame ſhot in his leg, 


Lieut. colonel Pitt, and lord Downe were wounded 
and priſoners. © Lieut. general Waldegrave, major 

eneral Griffin, lord George Lenox, and ſeveral other 
officers diſtinguiſhed themſelves. greatly. Major ge- 
neral Elliot, and ſeveral other . officers of diſtinction 


were wounded, M. de Segur, lieut, general, M, de 


Wangen, brigadier general, with many officers, and 
ſome hundreds of private men of the enemy were 
made priſoners; and their loſs on the whole was 
reckoned more conſiderable than that of the allies, 
This action happened on the 15th, Ft hee e 
His ſerene highneſs was obliged in conſequence of 
this action to raiſe the ſiege of Weſel, and on the 23d 
he fixed his head quarters at Brugzen, at which place 
he remained encamped ſometime, watching the mo- 
tions of M. de Caſtries; but nothing material hap- 
pened between them. Duke Ferdinand attempted to 
finiſh the campaign with the poſſeſſion of Gottingen, 

he only plage in the electorate of Hanoyer, that was 
in the hands of the french; but after ſome unſucceſs- 
ful ſkirmiſhes, he way obliged to withdraw his troops 
from before it; and the heavy rains having made the 
roads extremely bad, he diſtributed his men into win- 
ter quarters. His own head quarters he eſtabliſhed 
at Eimbec, lord Granby's were fixed at Paderborn, 
and the hereditary prince's at Munſter, the troops oc- 
cupying all the adjacent country. The french went 
into quarters of cantonment about the ſame time as 
the allies; marſhal Broglio's head quarters were at 
Caſſol, and his army was diſtributed towards the up- 
per Rhine, M. de Caftrie's corps was cantoned on the 
lower Rhine from Cleves to Cologne. Although this 
campaign between the french and allies. did not end 
with the ſame eclat as that of 1759; yet duke Fer- 
dinand with a force much inferior to that of his ene- 
| „ 
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my, was enabled by his great generalſhip to keep the 
french out of the electorate, the moſt material aim he 
had in view. Otherwiſe indeed, the campaign was 
rather unfortunate, as marſhal Broglio, from the 
time he took the field to his going into winter quar- 
tels kept conſtantly advancing; and there were ſe- 
veral unſucceſsful ſkirmiſhes during the courſe of it: 
but when we conſider, that the great end of the war 
was: anſwered, the preventing the french from pof- 
ſalling themſeloes - Hanover, and conſequently of 
artacking the king of Pruſſia, and alſo the great ſu- 
periority of the enemy, we may July pronounce it 
ſuccèſsfu. 

In my laſt chapter, 1 left the king of Prufſia, after 
"ey battle of Merſchwitz; covering Sileſia againſt the 
auſtrian army, under marſhal Daun. His majeſty 
having left a ſtrong corps in Saxony, under general 
Hulſen, the duke of Deux Ponts, who commanded 
the army of the empire in Saxony, formed a deſign 
of. falling on him, in the abſence of the pruſſian grand 
army. For this end, he collected ſome auſtrian de- 
tachments together, and; Joining them to his own army, 
endeavoured to cut off Hulſen's communication with 
Torgau, Who was poſted at Meifſen, [The pruſſian 
general penetrating; into this deſign, marched on the 
15th of auguſt to Strehla; and on the 20th was 
attacked by the combined army, which contained 
more than double the number of his men: by the 
good conduct of Hulſen, and the bravery of his 
men, the duke of Deux Ponts was defeated, with the 
lols of above 3000 men killed, wounded, and priſo- 
ners; that of the conquerors did not exceed 500 
men.. The pruſſian general being informed, that the 
duke of Wurtemberg, at the head of 10,000 men, 
was on his march to join the duke of Deux Ponts, 
ande to o Torgau, where he rene entnunkle. 
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His pruſſian majeſty continually found new ene- int 
mies ſpringing up, in every part of his dominions. m 
The ruſſians, after prince Henry had defeated their | 
deſign upon Breſlau, ſeemed to lay aſide the thoughts 1 


of proſecuting the campaign in Sileſia, but in Pome- m 
rania they acted with freſh vigor; a conſiderable body 
of them ſat down before Colberg, the beginning of 


a 
ſeptember, while a ruſſian fleet blocked up the port g 
by ſea. A vaſt army of theſe barbarians had once b 
before endeavoured in vain to maſter this little town ; tl 
and they were again foiled in their attempt, General t 


Goltze, who commanded a ſmall pruſſian army near 
Glogau, that watched the motions of the ruſſian 
army in Sileſia, detached general Werner with 6000 
men to raiſe the ſiege. Werner made one of the 
moſt aſtoniſhing marches, for expedition, ever 
known ; he reached. Colberg from Glogau, which is 
above 250 miles in 11 days; and arriving before the 
place, on the 18th, the ruſſians though much ſupe- 
rior in number, raiſed the ſiege with the greateſt 
precipitation, abandoning their tents, cannon, am- 
munition, baggage, forage, and proviſions in very 
great quantities, to the pruſſians. This was not the 
only ſervice performed by Werner; the ſwedes had, 
towards the end of the campaign, advanced into 
Brandenburg, and made themſelves maſters of ſome 
confiderable towns, general Stutterheim, who com- 
manded againſt them, being too weak to ſtop their 
progreſs, Werner marched againſt them, and obliged 
them to retire into their uſual winter quanters at 
Stralſund. 


His pruſſian majeſty by ſome maſterly movements, 
after the battle of Merſchwitz obliged marſhal Daun 
to retire among the mountains on the frontiers of 
Stleſia; and as this confined ſituation of his army 
ſtopped the operations both of the auſtrian and rul- 
Han armics, the ruſſians were prevailed on to march 


into 
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into Brandenburg, and attack Berlin; hoping by that 
means to change the theatre of the war. 


For this end the ruſſian generals Czernichef and 
Tottleben, were detached with upwards of 20, 00 
men, and general Laſcy was ſent againſt Berlin with 
14000 from the auſtrian army. The whole ruſſian 


army followed at a ſmall diſtance, to ſuſtain this 


grand enterprize. But each party wanting to get 
before the other, general Tottleben, without waiting 
the arrival of the large corps of troops, appeared on 


the 3d of october before Berlin, with 2000 light 


troops and ſome foot. He immediately ſummoned 


it, and upon its refuſing to ſurrender, 'he threw into 


the city ſome hundreds of royal grenades, bombs, 


and red hot balls, and at the ſame time made three 
aſſaults on one of the gates, but was repelled every 
time, and the flames which broke out in ſeveral parts 
were happily extinguiſhed. The ruſſian general find- 


ing all his efforts vain, retired, Mean while, prince 


Eugene of Wurtemberg, and general Hulſen, had 
come to the aſſiſtance of the capital, and would pro- 


bably have ſaved it, had not count Czernichef and 
general Laſcy with their reſpective corps came up. 


At the ſame time the grand ruſſian army arrived at 
Franckfort on the Oder. The two pruſſian gene- 
rals, ſeeing the great ſuperiority of the enemy, would 
not expoſe the city to the precarious iſſue of a battle. 


Accordingly they withdrew on the. 6th to Spandaw, a 


ſtrong fortreſs. in the neighbourhood. By the capi- 
tulation, which the governor and magiſtrates made 
with general Tottleben, it was agreed, that the town 
ſhould be delivered up to the ruſſians; that the gar- 
riſon of three battalions ſhould be priſoners of war 
and that,' on paying a contribution of 1,500,000 
crowns, and 200,000 as a gratuity to the troops, the 
city. ſhould enjoy full liberty, protection, and ſafety, 
wile the enemy ſtaid in it. 


The 
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The tuſſian and auſtrian armies were no ſooner in 


poſſeſſion of Berlin; than they began to exerciſe all 


manner of inhuman barbarities on the innocent in- 
habitants, in defranoe of the capitulation. By the 


third article it was agreed, that no ſoldier ſhould be 


quartered in the city or ſuburbs; that the light 
troops ſhould not be permitted even to enter the 


place: neverthelefs, Berlin in a few days was overrun 


with coſſacks, pandouts, and every other ſpecies of 
irregular troops, who vied with each other iti com- 
mitting the moſt enormous outrages. They even 
lived at diſcretion, and uſed the moſt cruel treatment 
toforce money from their landlords. All the king's 
palaces, - ſtables, and country ſeats were deſolated, the 
fine pictures, antique ſtatutes, ' and rich furniture, 
with the king's coaches that could not be carried off, 
were entirely ſpoilt and demoliſhed. The very graves 
did not eſcape the ravages of their mercileſs invaders, 
they broke open the vaults, and ſtripped the dead, 
Numbers of people of all ages and conditions were 
beat and cut in a. miſerable manner, and the women 
were diſhonoured in the very preſence of their parents 
and relations. All the neighbouring towns, Jad the 
adjacent country quite to Saxony and Poland was 
ravaged in this inhuman manner. It would fill vo- 
lumes to be particular in an account of theſe: infa- 
mous actions: but the king of Pruſſia publiſhed a 
memorial, ſetting in a clear light, before all Europe, 
the unmanly conduct of his enemies“ 

In the mean time that monarch perceived the ne- 
ceſſity of his marching to the defence of his domi- 
nions, as there was no force either in Brandenburg 
or Saxony able to withſtand 80,000 ruſſians, who 
were encamped in the former of thoſe countries. 
Accordingly his majeſty, having called in his _ 
ments, began his march towards Brandenburg; 
git 1 * Vide appendix; 
bent 
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bent. his courſe acroſs Luſatia, and arrived at Dam 
the - 20th of october, , being followed by marſhal 
Daun at the diſtance of a few days march, On 
the king's approach, the ruſſians evacuated Berlin, 
retiring towards Poland; ſo that his majeſty found 
himſelf enabled by their abſence to remove the the- 
atre of the war into Saxony. His affairs in that 
country greatly wanted his preſence; the army of 
the empire, in conjunction with à large body of au- 
ſtrians had made themlelves maſters of Leipſick, Wit - 

tenberg and Torgau, and in ſhort, all Lenden was in 
the hands of his enemies. 

If we conſider the ſtate of chis monarch's af- 
fairs at this period, we ſhall not wonder much at all 
Europe's giying bim over as loſt beyond recovery. 
An army of 80,000 ruſſians was encamped in his 
electorate, all Saxony was in the hands of the au- 
ſtrians, part of Sileſia was likewiſe in theit poſſeſſion; 
and general Laudon, whom Daun had left in that 
r wich a ſtrong corps, threatened the remain- 
der of it; in fine, marſha}. Daun, at the head of a 
ſuperior army was ready to maintain affairs in: their 
then ſtate, that he might be ready in the N to 
overwhelm the king at one. 

His pruſſian majeſty paſſed the Eibe, the, 2 — at 
Coſwig, between Wittenberg and Deſſaw, and hav- 
ing joined the corps of prince Eugene of Wurtem- 
berg, and general Hulſen, he found himſelf at the 
head of 80,000 men. Marſhal Daun having joined 
general Laſcy, alſo croſſed the Elbe at Torgau, and 
advanced to Eulenburg, probably with a deſign to 
join the army of the empire, which had taken poſt 
under Leipſick; but he returning to his old camp 
at Torgau, che pruſſian army 1 tir to Eulenburg, 
and general Hulſen driving the army of the empire 
from before Leipſick, took poſſeſſion of that city, 
and leaving a garriſon, in it, rejoined the grand army. 
His majeſty now determined, if poſſible, to force 

marſhal 
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marſhal Daun to a battle, for he found that nothin 
but a victory could retrieve the finking ſtate of his 
affairs. 

To execute this ſolution; he marched towards the 
auſtrian army, the 2d of november; his ſcheme was 
to make two different attacks on it, ſo that either his 
right or left muſt take the enemy in rear, and cloſe 
them in. Accordingly his majeſty, the next day, with 
70 battalions and ge ſquadrons of his left wing took 
one road, and general Ziethen, with 30 battalions and 
50 ſquadrons of the right, marched by another, 
Marſhal Daun, being appriſed of the approach of the 

ruſſians, by the ſkirmiſhing of his advanced parties, 
Formed a front to oppoſe the king, who began the 
attack at two ih the afternoon : he was received with a 
briſk fire of 200 pieces of cannon, but was repulſed the 
firſt time, after a very ſmart fire of artillery and ſmall 
arms, the pruſſian grenadiers ſuffering much from 
the auſtrian carabineers. His pruſſian majeſty made 
a ſecond vigorous attack, but his infantry was again 
repulſed, and forced to give way. The king then 


ordered two regiments of horſe to advance, who 


threw ſeveral auſtrian regiments into diſorder, taking 
priſoners three others. Upon this attack marſhat 
Daun advanced between ſixty and eighty battalions 
rowards Torgau, placing his left at Zinne, and his 
right at the Elbe. The prince of Holſtein went to 
meet them, with the pruſſian cavalry, and at firlt 
made them give way; but at the ſecond attack, he 
was himſelf forced to retire a little, Nevertheleſs, 
he returned a third time to the charge; and the third 
line of the pruſſian infantry attacked rhe auſtrian 
foot, in the vineyards of Supritz, whilſt general 
Ziethen, with their right wing made his attack in 
their rear. Theſe three attacks being executed at 


the ſame time, ſucceeded ; the whole auſtrian army 


was thrown into great diſorder, which was encreaſed 
by marſhal Daun's being wounded in the. thigh. 
The 
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The battle ended about a quarter before ten at night, 
when victory declared for the king of Pruſſia, The 
night being uncommonly dark, his majeſty had it 
not in his power to purſue his enemy; ſo they em- 
ployed the reſt of the night in croſſing the Elbe with 
all ſpeed, on three bridges of boats, which they 
threw over it at Torgau. Next morning at day break 
the pruſſian army entered that town, and ſeized 20 
boats belonging to their bridges. 

In this deſperate battle, which was one of the 
bloodieſt that had happened ſince the beginning of 
the war; the conquerors, by their own account Joſt 


1500 men made priſoners, among whom were two 


generals, 2500 killed, 4900 wounded. The auſtrians, 
according to the ſame account, loſt four generals, 
200 officers, and 7000 men; 29 colours, one ſtan- 
dard, and 40 pieces of cannon were alſo taken; but 
the number of their killed and wounded was never 
publiſhed by the pruſſians. The Vienna account of 
this battle, makes their loſs 10,000 men killed, 
wounded and miſſing; and computes the king of 
Pruſſia's in the whole at 20,000 men. But both 
theſe calculations were probably falſe. If they owned 


their loſs to amount to 10,000 men, it is more than 


probable, it was nearer 20,000, eſpecially if 'they loſt 
7000 priſoners. Conſidering the ſituation of the ar- 
mies, and the duration of the engagement, nothing 
can be more improbable than the conquerors loſing 


double the number of the vanquiſhed, I believe it 


will not be thought extravagant to calculate the loſs 
of the pruſſians at 10,000 men, and that of the au- 
ſtrians at 20,000. 

I cannot help obſerving here, how impolitic it was 
in marſhal Daun, to chuſe a camp where he might 
be forced to an action, unleſs the court of Vienna 
(which is moſt likely) gave him poſitive orders to 
engage : had he continued on the defenſive, the king 
of Pruſſia, conſidering how ſurrounded he was with 

| enemies 
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enemies in his very dominions, muſt haue loſt many 
men in the remainder of the campaign, and have 
opened the enſuing one under the greuteſt diſadvan- 
tages. The ruſſians would probably have taken their 
winter quarters in Brandenburg. And if tlie allies 
had began the campaign with vigor, it would have 
been a miracle, had the king efcaped ruin. Indeed 
the ruſſians played a very e game by retiring in 
ſo critical a time. It looked as if the court of Pe- 
terfburg had determined not r to demoliſh the 
king, 

The conſequences. of. this great olcrory ost ap- 
peared. Marſhal Daun ſurrendered the command of 
the auſtrian army, as ſoon as he was wounded, to 
general Buccow, whoſe arm being ſhot off in a few 
minutes, it devolved on general ODonnel. The new 
commander retreated with great expedition towards 
Dreſden, and having provided for the ſafety of that 
city, took poſſeſſion of the ſtrong camp at Plauen. 
All Saxony, except a ſmall tract about Dreſden and 
the auſtrian camp, fell once more into the hands of 
his pruſſian majeſty, who advanced with his army 
to Freyberg. It was too late in the ſeaſon, his troops 
had been too much fatigued, and Preſden too ſtrong, 
for him to attempt making himſelf maſter of it. 
But he detached 10,000 men, under general F orcade, 
through Thuringia, to aſſiſt duke Ferdinand in his 
operations againſt the french*; but the roads proved 
ſo extremely bad, that this party was obliged to halt 
by the way. He alſo ſent another ſtrong detachment 
againſt the ruſſians, who thereupon retired into Po- 
land, and he had the ſatisfaction to fee his domini- 
ons fred from that terrible enemy for the remain- 
der of the campaign. Another party of his troops 
took up their winter quarters in Mecklenburg. 

Saxony and Brandenburg were not the only pro- 
vinces that were cleared of his enemies, by the glo- 
rious victory of Torgau. Marſhal Daun had left 

general 
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general Laudohn, with a ſtrong corps in Sileſia. who 
making a feint, as if he intended to beliege Schweſel, 
nitz, turned ſuddenly. off, and laid, ſiege to, Coid- 
The pruſſian general Goltz, who commanded againſt 
him, was unable to raiſe the ſſege; but the battle of 
Torgau operated even at that diſtance. General 
Laudohn was no ſooner informed of it, (and having 
made an unſucceſsful attack) than he raiſed the fiege, 
and retired into the county of Glatz. _. | 
In this great and glorious manner did that mag- 
nanimous monarch extricate himſelf from thoſe for- 
midable and impending dangers, that ſo lately had 
ſurrounded him, All his dominions except thoſe 
that had been in the hands of his enemies 
from the very beginning of the war, were now 
entirely cleared. Much the greateſt part of Saxony 
and Luſatia, as well as Mecklenburg and ſwediſh 
Pomerania were in his poſſeſſion; in theſe he had it 
in his power to raiſe large contributions and recruits 
for his army; ſo that his ſituation at the cloſe of the 
campaign, was much more advantageous, than it 
was at the end'of the laſt. During the year 1759, 
he ſuſtained four capital defeats, and the maſt fatal 
of them, the ſurrender at Maxen, concluded the cam- 
paign; whereas in this of 1760, he gained two great 
and ſignal victories, and the campaign was finiſhed 
in the moſt glorious manner. Indeed it was opened 
unfortunately by Fouquet's defeat, but the king and 
prince Henry, by their admirable movements pre- 
vented the auſtrians from receiving any great advan- 
tage from their victory. One cannot reflect. on the 
ſeeming deſperate face which this monarcly's affairs 
wore during the greateſt part of the campaign, and 
not be laſt in amazement, when we conſider the abi- 
lities that extricated him from all thoſe perplexing 
difficulties, | lern 6 


. 


In the mean time, in England the attention of all 
ranks of people was taken up with the very conſi: 
| derable 
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derable preparations that had beef carrying ori at 
Portſmouth, four months ſucceſſively ; a large ſqua- 
dron of men of war, with tranſports ſufficient th 
_carry 10,000 meh were collected at Spithead. Troops, 
both horſe and foot marched from all parts of Eng- 
land to Portſmouth. Mortars, cannon, bombs, am- 
munition, and a multitude of all forts of warlike 
implements both for the field or a ſiege, were tranſ- 
ported thither. The greatneſs of theſe preparations 
alarmed the french, who expected another viſit on 
ſome part of their coaft, they ptepared at all their 
ports to receive the enemy. About the middle of 
november, the troops, to the amount of about 8000 
men, embarked, ' general Kingſley was appointed to 
command in chief by land, and commodore Keppel 
by ſea. The fleet lay wind bound at Spithead ſome 
days, and before they could ſail, the commanders 
received counter orders, directing: the troops to be 
diſembarked, as the expedition was laid afide till 
the fpring. The nation in general was greatly ſur- 
priſed at theſe ſudden orders; nor could any indif- 
ferent perſon pretend to mention the deftination of 
the armament. Numberleſs conjectures were formed; 
but many circumſtances conſidered, I think there is 
great reaſon to ſuppoſe that this expedition was de- 
figned to co-operate with that of the hereditary prince 
of Brunſwick, when he laid fiege to Weſel. *Tis 
probable the fleet were to land troops on the beach of 
Blankenburg, on the coaſt of the auſtrian Netherlands, 
from which place they might have marched to the 
Maeſe, to join the hereditary prince, and have ena- 
bled him to proſecute the war in thoſe parts with 
the greater vigor. There are more reaſons than one 
that favour this opinion; but particularly the ſmall 
number of troops employed, which was too inconſi- 
derable to make an attempt on the coaſt of France, 
and by a detachment of the guards being embarked, 


and the lateneſs of the ſeaſon, it was plain their de- 
ſtination 
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ſtination was in Europe. But when it was found 
that the hereditary prince was prevented from execu- 
ting his expedition, it might poſſibly be thought 
better to lay aſide the naval armament till the ſpring, 
and then to fend it againſt Martiniſoo. 

I come now to mention an event, which filled the 
pation with grief. His moſt ſacred majeſty George II. 
died on the 25th of october, at his palace at Kenſing- 
ton, in a very ſudden manner; his death being occa- 
ſioned by the burſting of the right ventricle of his 
heart. He finiſhed a long and happy reign, in the 
midſt of a period which abounded with great events, 
It is needleſs to ſay, that he was a good, a brave, a 
juſt, and a virtuous king; his many amiable qualities 
adorned the throne on which he. ſat ſo lang, and 
which he left at a time ſo glorious for himſelf and 
his ſubjects. Theſe particulars are too deeply im- 
printed on the hearts of a grateful people td require 
an eulogy, He departed this life in the 77th year of 
his age, and the g4th of his reign. He was ſuc- 
ceeded in the imperial crown of theſe kingdoms by 
his grandſon, George, prince of Wales, our preſent 
molt gracious. ſovereign, who was immediately pro- 
claimed with the uſual ceremony, under the title 
of George III. All the lords and others of the 
late king's privy- council were ſworn of his majeſty's 
68 who was pleaſed, on the firſt day of 
oe acceſſion, to make the following declaration to 

em, | 703-00 
The loſs that I and the nation have ſuſtained by 
the death of the king, my grandfather, would have 
been ſeverely felt at any time, but coming at ſo cri: 
tical a juncture, and ſo unexpected, it is, by many 
circumſtances, augmented ;, and the weight now fal- 
ling upon me much encreaſed; I fee] my. own inſuffi- 
ciency to ſupport it as I wiſh z but animated by the 


tendereſt affection for this my native country, and 


n depending 
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depending on the advice, experience, and abilities 
of your lordſhips, and on the ſupport and aſſiſtance of 
every honeſt man, I enter with chearfulneſs into this 
arduous fituation, and ſhall make it the bufineſs 
my life to promote, in every thing, the glory and 
happineſs of theſe kingdoms, to preſerve and ſtrengthen 
both the conſtitution in church and ſtate; and as I 
mount the throne in the midſt of an expenſive, but 
juſt and neceffary war, I ſhall endeavour to profe- 
cute it in the manner moſt likely to bring on an 
honourable and laſting peace, in concert with my 
allies.? N | | 

This declaration was remarkably pleaſing to all 
ranks of people; and the words, This my native 
country,” could not but be exceſſively grateful to 
britiſh ears. His majeſty began his reign in the 
moſt promifing and popular manner. A proclama- 
tion was publiſhed for the encouragement of piety 
and virtue, and for preventing and puniſhing vice; 
immorality, and profaneneſs. His royal highneſs, the 
duke of York, and the ear} of Bute, who was ap- 
pointed groom of the ſtole to his majeſty, were ſworn 
into the ggivy-council the 27th; and, in a few weeks 
after, the earl of Huntingdon, who was made maſter 
of the horſe, the honourable George Townſhend, 
and the lord yiſcount Royſton, were alſo made privy 
counſellors. Some other changes and promotions 
took place, but not of importance. On the 8th 
of november a proclamation was iſſued for pro- 
roguing the parliament to the 18th of that month 
on which day his majeſty went with the uſual ſtate, 
attended by the earls of Huntingdon and Bute, to 


the houſe of peers, and the commons being at the 


bar of that houſe, his majeſty made a moſt gracious 
ſpeech to them, in which, after mentioning the great- 


neſs of the loſs the nation had lately ſuſtained, he 
To, 852 | proceeded 
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eeded in theſe words, Born and educated in 
* this country, I glory in the name of Britan; and 
<«« the peculiar happineſs of my life will ever conſiſt 
« in promoting the welfare of a people, whoſe loyalty, 
« and warm affection to me, I conſider as the greateſt 
c and moſt permanent ſecurity af my throne.” What 
words could be more pleaſing to a britiſh parliament 
than this declaration ? The lords, in their addreſs, have 
this paragraph. ** We are penetrated with the con- 
„ deſcending and endearing manner, in which your 
* majeſty has expreſſed your ſatisfaction, in having 
« received your birth and education amongſt us, 
« What a luſtre does it caſt on the name of Briton, 
« when you, fir, are pleaſed to eſteem it amongſt. 
« your glories?” His majeſty's whole ſpeech was 
extremely affectionate and popular; and the addreſs 
of the lords and commons as dutiful and loyal. 

The period at which his majeſty came to the throne 
was ſo extremely brilliant for Great Britain, that his 
acceſſion promiſed a reign equally glorious to him- 
ſelf and advantageous to his ſubjects. He aſcended 
the throne, at at a time, when his kingdoms were 
engaged in a truly national and fortunate war, He 
had the happineſs to ſee faction baniſhed from home, 
and his arms victorious abroad, That unparalleled 
unanimity which took place among all ranks of pea- 
ple, when the odious names of Whig and Tory were 
no more, but when every one was deſirous to be dif- 
tinguiſhed by no other title but that of Briton ; then 
it was, that our victorious arms carried terror and 
conqueſt to the furtheſt regions of the earth, and 
reduced France, our conſtant, and once formidable, 
enemy, to the low ſtate in which we ſee her at pre- 
ſent, It was reſerved for his majeſty to become the 
ſovereign of theſe imperial realms, at a period, when 
they were dreaded and reſpected by all their neigh- 
bours; when britiſh fleets ſailed unreſiſted to the 
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rerhidteſt regions ; when her armies marched only to 
enjoy victory; and when a concatination of glorious 
events all tended to exalt her power, and extend het 
influence and dominion, and to raiſe her ſoverei 
to that pitch of proſperity, as juſtly formed him the 
greateſt monarch in the univerſe. 
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bene hs a peace arous ebortive. Pondiebesy 1 

Surrender uf the fort of Mabe on the caaſt i Mala 
ar. Great defeat of the mogul's and french troops. 
Lord Rollo, and fir James Douglas, rear admiral, take 
| rde neutral gland of St. Dominique, in America. 


Colonel Grant's great Re bo papa... again 
. Gwe. 


AE laſt che cloſed ith thai military tran» 

ſactions of 1960 ; thoſe of the ſucceeding yea? 
ought immediately to follow; yet, as ſome overtures 
for a peace took place this year, but provetd abortive, 
it may be more convenient to give à ſhort account of 
that matter here, rather than to interrupt the futurę 
courſe of our hiſtory. with an — of it at N 88280 | 
rent periods. .  / 

All Europe could not © bur be-ſenſible;: that at this 
times France was in ſuch an exhauſted condition, as 
not to be able to continue the payment of the ſtipu- 
| lated ſubſidies ; nor. punRually 0 fulfil che en 
ments ſhe had entered into with her allies: Thi thit 
power ſeemed as little deſirous to conceal, ns unable 
ſo to do; and accordingly. was the firſt mover c 
wards a peace. With France, the other 
in the war che prudent to concur. Each of 
theſe I moan prepared a declaration, which: were all 

on the 25th of — At Paris; 
gy day of the ſame month, 'cthey:: delivered 
at LN accompanied by u letter the dulce 
de Choiſeul to mr. Pittꝰ As che conduct of the 
Court of France, in this affair, had the appearance of 
e and ſincerity, there was no delay * on 
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dur part. For the eighth of april following, a counter 
letter and memorial were returned on the part of the 
court of Great Britain. The king of Pruſſia alſo 
made his declaration. Augſburg was choſe as the 
moſt convenient city for all the parties to hold a 
cohgreſs, The engliſh plenipotentiaries appointed for 
this purpoſe were, the lords Egremont and Stor- 
mont, and general Yorke, and the count de Choi- 
ſeul, for France. But as this congreſs, to be held by 
the conſent of the parties concerned in war on the 
continent, was only for the determination of that, and 
to reſtore a general peace to Germany, a diſtinct and 
ſeparate negotiation was to be entered into between 
Great Britain and France, to examine and ſettle thoſe 
matters in which oP were mutually and particularly 
tatereſted. 4 

Accordingly mr. Seanley, on the part of Great 
Britain, and mr. Buſſy, on that of France, ſet out 
for the two different courts, with plenipotentiary 
powers; they both arrived the latter end of may, 
the one at Marli, and the other at London. A ne- 
gociation was accordingly entered on. The articles 


of 'the greateſt conſequence between the two powers, 
to de ſetrled, were theſe three, 


I. France ſtrenuouſly inſiſted, that a recompence 
ould be made to the french merchants, for thoſe 
Jhips that had been taken from them by the engliſh, 
previous to the declaration of war; but this was 
Poſitively: refuſed on our part. 

II. England demanded, that Weſel and Guelders, 

and their dependant territories ſhould be reſtored to 
the king of Pruſſia; but this was peremptorily re- 
Fuſed on the part of France, as the former demand 
had been by our court. 
III. Turned upon withdrawing all ſublence, as 
well in ſubſidies. as in money, mutually, and bona 
fide, from their allies in Germany. This was a — 
1 | a je 
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Jeſt; however, not caſily to be adjuſted to the ſatls - 
faction of both parties. 


The principal things to be ſettled by the other ar- 
ticles were theſe : 


I. That all Canada ſhould remain to England; 
according to its utmoſt boundaries, including the 
courſe of the Ohio. 

II. That the nations hereafter to be conſidered 
as neytrals; between Canada, Carolina, and Louifi> 
ana,. ſhould be traced out by lines. | | 
III. That the french ſhould exerciſe the right of 
fiſhing, and dreſſing fiſh on the coaſt of Newfound- 
land, according to the 13th article of the treaty of 
Utrecht. And that the ifles of St. Pierre and Mi- 
chelon ſhould be ceded to France; but without any 
fortification, or military eſtabliſhment, for the ſaid 
purpoſes, 107 7 S012 255 N 
IV. That the works added to the 4 of Dunkirk, 
ſince the beginning of the war, ſhould be entirely 
demoliſhed. poo AC 000.36. 
V. The neutral iſlands of Tobago. St. Luci 
Dominica, and St. Vincent, ſhould be equally di“ 
vided. 11 2 ie Id aft 3159 5 

VI. That Senegal and Goret ſhould be guarantied 
to Great Britain, as ſhould the ſettlements of Anamabog 
and Akra, on the coaſt of Africa, to France. | 
VII. That a treaty between the engliſh and french 
Eaſt-India company ſhould be immediately entered 
upon, concerning their mutual differences, to be ſet+ 
tled and finiſhed at the ſame time with that between 
the two nations. | =, 
VIII. That Great Britain ſhould have Minorca 
reſtored; with all the artillery found in fort St. Philip 
at the time it ſurrendered. FRET 


* 


IX. That Guadaloupe and Marigalante ſhould be 
reſtored to France, in the ſame manner. WE 
a Nn4 . X. That 
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X. That the landgtaviate bf Heſſe, county of 
Hanau, and town of Gottingen, ſhould be: evacuated, 
and reſtored to their reſpective ſovereigns. 
XI. That the frenth:king ſhould declare, he never 
had any intention of retaining Nieuport and Oſtend 
after a general peace. 


This ſeparation of the diſputes merely relative to 
England and France from thoſe of the continent, 
and leaving the latter to be ſettled by the principal 
powers at war; in the "congreſs of Augſburg and 
that without the interpoſſtion of the neutral powers, 
ſee med to be ſuch wiſe and prudent meaſures, as to 
have promiſed a ſucceſsful: conclufion. ' But the very 
contrary was the conſequence, -- Nor is this ſo much to 
be wondered at, if we examine the matter a little 
cloſer. For as the concerns of France were, by this 
ſettlement, ſeparated from the general eauſe, her own 
private intereſts became the more conſpicuous; and 
ſhe could not but be ſenſible how much they were 
Hkely to ſuffer in a treaty With a victorious power, 
ſuch as England at this time was. And though 
France had been more ſucceſsful on the continent, 
yet ſhe could not promiſe herſelf ſuch advantages 
from the ſettlement of affairs there, as might be ſuf- 
ficient to indemnify her for the conceflions England 
might require her to make, particularly in America, 
where the principal matters in diſpute between the 
two powers ſubſiſted. This reduced her to think of 
ſome other reſource. This was only to be found in 
Spain, and accordingly the intereſts of that power 
were artfully introduced. ' Thus in the fifth article of 
the french memorial, of july 15, 1767, are theſe 
extraordinary words, England ſhall enter into poſ- 
| «. ſeſſion, as ſovereign over the iſland of Tobago, in 
the ſame manner as France over that of St. Lucia, 
* faving, at all times, the right of a third 2 
9 . Ne 5 „ Wit 
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us with hom the two crowns will expldn —_— 
"x if ſuch a right exiſts.“ 
1 cannot help here remarking, that 'the 

of France, at this time, feemed likely to have — 
as fatal to England, as they have ever been, if not 
more ſo. For had a peace at this time taken place, 
France' would have recovered 20,000 ſeamen, who 
right have been employed in a new war, under the 
pfetefice of being an any to Spain, in favour of 
whom the above atticle appears to have been cal- 
culated, that the king of Spain might have a plauſible 
ptetence to quarrel enn Great Britain. | Thar this 
certainly was the intention of France, appears molt 
convincingly from the private memorial of che ſame 
date; in which a negociation with Spain was formally 
mann and the following demands made. 


1. The reſtitution of ſome captures made upon che 
Spaniſh flag. 


II. The privilege of _ on the banks of 
Newfoundland. os 


III. The dewolnion of the engl ſettlements in 
the bay of Honduras. 


M. Buffy repreſented to mr. . Pitt, Abt it 01 
de very dangerous to determine the fate of the neutral 
iſlands wichout attending to the claims of Spain, with 
which his catholic majeſty had recently acquainted the 
court of ' Verſailles, but which might eaſily be relin» 
quiſhed; if the orher three articles were adjuſted to the 
ſatisfaction of that monarch. This blending of the 
concerns of Spain with the ſeparate ereaty berween 
Great Britain and France, was very ſurpriſing at that 
time to the court of London. But it ſoon after 
peared, chat the kings and France and Spain had, 
even then, been negociating a family compact, in full 
contradiction to the ſpirit "of the treaty To Utrecht, 

Sad Us in expreſs violation of the rights of — 
* W ich 
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which Great Britain ought to enjoy. This extradrdis 
nary compact was ſigned at Verſailles, on the i 5th 
of auguſt, and ratified on the 8th of ſeptember, twelve 
days before mr. Stanley broke off the negotiation wit 
the duke de Choiſeul. By this compact, a 
league, offenſive and defenſive, was eſtabliſhed by 
theſe two powers, againſt all the world. It is ſuffi- 
ciently evident from the whole tenor of this com- 
pact, that any treaty between Great Britain and 
| <p made at that juncture, muſt have been de- 
Juſive, if not momentary, unleſs the dignity and 
intereſts of the former had been tamely ſacrificed to 
the demands of Spain.” 
. Whilſt this ineffectual negotiation was carrying on 
hetween England and France, both parties continued 
the war rather with greater vigour; in hopes that; 
during its progreſs, ſome advantage would ariſe, that 
might be productive of a good peace; this ſeems to 


have been the view on each fide. On the part of 


France; the duke of - Brunſwick was to proſecute the 
operations he had begun, in the winter, with the 
utmoſt vigour ; whilſt England prepared for a ſea- 


expedition, ſeemingly of great importance, - againſt 


the coaſts of France. | 

Our firſt ſucceſs, this year, was in the Eaft-Indies, 
againſt Pondichetry, the only place of importance, 
at that time; remaining to the french in India; and 
the capital of their ſettlements on the coaſt of Coro- 
mandel: The town of Pondicherry, beautifully built; 
and ſtrongly fortified; is four leagues in circuit. It 
is forty miles from Madraſs, ſituated oti the coaſt of 
Malabar. The firſt thing attempted, previous to the 
reduction of Pondicherry, was that of the fortreſſes 
adjacent to the towti ; and this was effected, and the 
inland country brought perfectly to our intereſts, by 
the total expulſion of the French: As when this 
enterprize was firſt undertaken (iti 1760) the pe- 
riodical rains were daily expected, a regular ſiege was 
ts judged 


. 
zudged -itnpratticable.. The town itſelf was alſc 
lane, fortiſied, defended by a good garriſon, com- 
manded by general Lally, an able and reſolute officer, 


and one whoſe pride and obſtinacy they did not doubt 
would prompt him to maintain the place to the utmoſt 


extremity 3. as indeed he did. A blockade was there- 


fore determined on. Colonel Eyre Coote commenced 
it by land, with the forces under his command, as 
did admiral Stevens with his fleet at ſea. This was 
continued with the beſt diſpoſitions, and the moſt 
extraordinary patience, - on both ſides, for feven 
months. Ia this time the garriſon and inhabitants 
ſuffered greatly by famine. They had devoured every 
animal from an elephant to a mouſe. Camels, dogs 
and cats, had been for ſome time their common food. 
Sixteen roupies, that is, ſo many half-crowns, had 
been paid for the fleſh of a dog; even rats ſold for 
thirteen pence a-piece. Before they ſurrendered, they 
boiled and ate their leathern jars, called Dame Joan's, 
uſed for keeping oil and butter. 

On the gth of november, colonel Coote ordered a 
ricochet, for four pieces of cannon, to be erected to 
the northward, at about 14000 yards from the town, 
more with a deſign to harraſs the enemy, than for any 
damage it could do to the works at ſo great a diſtance. 
On the 10th, the land- ſtores were begun to be landed, 
and every thing prepared for a vigorous ſiege. As 
the rains were over by the 26th, in order to increaſe 
the diſtreſs of the enemy, and fatigue the garriſon, 
ſome batteries were erected on different quarters of 
the town, and ſo placed, that the ſhot might enfilade, 
that is, ſcour the works of the enemy, and our men 
and guns not be expoſed to any certain fire from 
the enemy. Theſe, when ready, were all opened 
together at midnight, and continued firing till 
day-light. The next day the enemy kept a warm 


fire on our batteries, but without doing much damage 


to them. Some time after, another battery was 
begun 


Ti). 
begun for ten guns and three mortars,” to che north: 
ward, at about 450 yards diſtance from the town; 
againſt the north- weſt counter · guard and curtain; 
* were thus ſituated ar the dF che) year 
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Oh the firſt of 1 january, 1 Ziehe Norm! of wind 
and rain coming on about eight in the morning, 
which laſted till between three and four the next 
morning, rear- admiral Stevens found it neceſſary, for 
the ſafety of his ſhips, to cut their cables, and put 
to ſea, whete he parted company with the other 
ſhips of the ſquadron, and on the fourth returnitig into 
Pondicherry road, found that the ſhip, duke Acquitain, 
had foundered, as alſo! the Sunderland, and moſt of 
the crew periſhed, The ſhips, Newcaſtle and Queen- 
borough, with the Protector fireſhip, were drove aſhore; 
and oft, but the crews ſaved, and moſt of the: ſtorel 
and proviſion. Several ſhips beſides fuffered in the 
ſtorm, but were ſoon refitted. During this period; 
the admiral intercepted the following letter from 
neral Lally to mr. Raymond, french reſident at 
_ cated] at r ne, 20, x oi 


1 Mr. Raymond, 11 e 
The engliſh ſquadron is no more, Gr) Duel 
« the twelve ſhips they had in our road, ſeven are 
« loſt, drews and all; the four others diſmaſted, 
« and it appears there is no more than one frigate 
* that hath eſeaped; therefore don't loſe an inſtant 
« to ſend us chelingoes upon chelingoes, loaded with 
« rice. The Dutch have nothing to fear now; 
«-- beſides, according to the tights of nations, they 
« are only to ſend us no proviſions n and 
« we are no more blocked up by fea. 

The ſaving of Pondicherry hath been is your 
power once 4 If you miſs the preſent op- 
& portunity, it will entirely your fault. Don't 
was forget alſo ſome ſmall chelingoes. Offer great 
1 — rewards 
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te rewards. / I expect 17000 Morattoes within three 
44 or four days. In ſhort, riſque all, force all, and 
+* ſend us ſome rice, ſhould | it be bur half a garſe at 


« 
re el « (Signed), LALLY,” 


The DER) bing wa affeſſed of this letter, im- 
. .diſpatched TOE letters to the dutch and 
daniſh ſettlements, to acquaint them, that, notwith- 
ſtandi the repreſentations of general Lally, he had 
eleven ſhips of the line, and two frigates, under his 
command, in condition for | ſervice, holding the 

blockade of Pondicherry, And as that pace was 
cloſely inveſted and . ſhut up by land and ſea; and 
as in that caſe, it was contrary to the law of nations, 
for any neutral power to give them any ſuccour, or 
relief, he had determined to ſeize any veſſel, or boat, 
that ſhould attempt to throw any proviſions into that 

lace, 
7 To return ta the operations by land ; foie of the 
batteries having ſuffered by the ſtorm, 9 Coote 
ordered them to be re 8 and put every thing in 
the beſt order the then ſituation of affairs would 
admit, and in a few days the blockade of Pondicherry, 
both by ſea and land, was as complete as ever. Thus 
things went ſucceſsfully on, till the 15th of january, 
1762, when the town ſurrendered at diſcretion ta 
colonel Coote. The next day, at eight o'clock in 
the morning, the grenadiers 0 Coote's regiment took 
poſſeſſion of the Villenour-gate, and in the evenin 
thoſe of Draper's of the citadel. In this affair, 
happily, the 2 and land commanders were perfectly 
united. An amazing quantity of artillery and am- 
munition was found in the fort and on the works; 

among which there were no leſs than 81 ſerviceable 
pieces of braſs, and 436 of iron, ordnance. The 
{um total of the priſoners, including the king's troops, 
company's troops, and inhabitants, amounted to 2072. 


At 
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At the time the town ſurrendered, the befieged had 
not more than one day's proviſion of any kind re. 
maining. 
By this glorious ſucceſs, the power of the french, 
in India, became extinct, and the rich coaſt of Coro- 
mandel lay at our command. There was nothing 
now to obſtruct our trading throughout the great 
peninfula of India, from the Ganges to the Indies, 
except the petty french ſettlement of Mahe, on the 
coaſt of Malabar. Nor were we much longer kept 
out of the poſſeſſion of that. For, on the xoth of 
february following, M. Louet ſurrendered the fort of 
Mahe, to mr. a colnjivinder at Tellichery, 
and to mr. Munro, commander of the king's troops 
employed in that expedition. 
It is obſervable, that on the very ſame day that 
Pondicherry ſurrendered, our forces alſo proved vic- 
torious over a numerous army pf the Mogul's, ſup- 
ported by ſome french troops. To underſtand this 
affair, we muſt look back to the year 1757, when, 
F admiral Watſon had taken Chandenagore, mr. 
Law, nephew to the Miſſiſſippi Law, — himſelf at 
the head of a few french fugitives, whom he at laſt 
increaſed to two hundred. With theſe he got into 
the heart of the country, and from time to time 
united with ſome or other of the princes of the 
country, as beſt ſuited his intereſt, He ſupported the 
credit of his little army by a feries of ſucceſs. The 
following jncident, proved for a time, very lucky ta 
him. 1 he Morattoes, having made an irruption, 
depoſed the great magul; upon his death, which 
ſoon after followed, Sha Zadda, one of his ſons, en- 
deavoured to aſcend the throne of his father. As in 
that extenſive diſunited empire there are many pro- 
vinces, ſome declared for the young prince, whillt 
others oppoſed him. He had indeed no inconſiderable 
army of loyal ſubjects, but ſenſible of their deficiency 
in military ſkill, and apprehenſive of the nas 
| ot 
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pf his opponents in number, he thought, if he could 
gain the aſſiſtance of ſome Europeans, that their 
knowledge in the art of war might render him ſuperior 
to his enemies. Mr. Law embraced this opportunity, 
jomed him, and they together reduced 12 veral con- 
ſiderable provinces. Mr. Law, now, in his turn, 
thought of making him conducive to his intereſts. He 
inſinuated to the young prince, that the reduction of 
the rich and flouriſhing country of Bengal, would 
moſt certainly ſecure to him the throne he ſought. 
Sha Zadda was eaſily induced to liſten to a man who 
had rendered him ſome real ſervices. He accordingly 
entered the kingdom of Ben m—_ with 80,000 indians, 
and the french, under mr. Law, who were ſtill but 
two hundred. It might perhaps have been better for 
the new mogul, had there been no french with him; 
for this was enough to — the engliſh in favour 
of the Nabob of Ben An army was immediately 
aſſembled, 4 rn by major John Carnac, con- 
liſting of about 500 engliſh foldiers, 2500 ſeapoys, 
and 20,000. blacks z not much more than half the 
number that they were to oppoſe. The two armies 
came to an engagement near Patna, on the 15th of 
January, 1761; the young Mogul's army was entirely 
defeared, himſelf and mr. Law, and moſt of the 
french, taken priſoners. | 
In Ameriea, a ſucceſsful attempt was made 
one of the neutral iflands, called Dominica, or 
minique, but which che french had fortified and 
ſettled. This iſland was extremely convenient to the 
french, as it is well wooded and watered, and affordy 
coffee, cocoa, and cotton. As the land is very high, 
if it was properly cultivated, it would certainly pro- 
duce very good ſugar-cane. 

On the Purch of june, 1761, lord Rollo ſailed with 
the troops under his command, from Guadaloupe, 
with the Dublin, Balliqueux, Sutherland and Mon: 
Fague, all ſhips of the line, and ſome frigates, for 

the 
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the iſland of Dominica, under the command of ſir 
James Douglas, and about noon, on the ſixth, arrived 
within a league of Roſſeau; when a ſummons Was 
ſent to the inhabitants, Soon after, two of the prin- 
cipal of them came off in a boat, who ſeemed not 
unwilling to reſign the poſſeſſion of the iſlpnd : but 
in the afternoon, the inhabitants ſeemed fo be diſ- 
poſed to ftand upon their defence ; being probably 
ſpirited up by the governor, monſieur Longprie. 
Upon this, the admiral ordered the ſhips to anchor as 
cloſe as poſſible; and the neceſſary diſpoſitions were 
accordingly made for landing the troops, which was 
effected about five in the evening, under cover of the 
ſhipping ; and notwithſtanding the enemy had four 
intrenchments upon the face of a ſteep hill, with two 
nine pounders on the upper one, there was not one 
ſingle cannon, or muſquet, diſcharged, till the enemy 
began to fire, juſt before the troops landed. The 
troops formed quickly on the beach, and while part 
ſoon after poſſeſſed the town, the corps of grenadiers, 
commanded by colonel Melvill, ſeized a flank-battery, 
and part of an adjoining intrenchment, which had 
been abandoned. The enemy annoyed our troops 
with ſome popping muſketry from behind the trees 
and buſhes, and fired from time to time from their 
battery overlooking their entrenchments, the town 
and fhore. It was now pretty late, and the troops 
likely to be extremely harraſſed during, the night, 
and to ſuffer great loſs, and probable that the enemy 
might be greatly reipforced before morning, having 
an exceſſive ſtrong country in their favour, with four 
intrenchments behind and above each other, which 
might enable them to make a. great defence. Theſe 
circumſtances conſidered, determined lord Rollo to 
order an attack immediately to be made by the gre- 
nadiers, ſupported by the battalion 'troops. This. 
was done with ſo much order, rapidity and reſolution, 
that the enemy, with very little loſs, were driven ſuc- 
ceſſively 
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teſſively in great confuſion, from all their intrench- 
ment-batteries, and from the head quarter above it; 
where colonel Melvill immediately took poſt with the 
grenadiers. M. de Longprie, the french commandant, 
their ſecond officer, M. de la Couche; and ſome others, 
were taken priſoners; there. was alſo a quantity of 
2 taken. As the place was carried by aflault; 
ord Rollo only granted the inhabitants a protection 
till his majeſty's pleaſure could be further known. 
Lieutenant- colonel Grant, of the 4oth regiment 
of foot, on the 7th of june, 1761, marched from 
fort prihce George, with near 2600 men, and in the 
courſe of the month, penetrated into the country of 
the Cherokees; and deſtroyed all their towns, eleven 
on the Etchoey “ branch of the Tenaſſce, four on 
the Stickoe branch, called the back ſettlements; fif- 
teen in all; beſides theſe, many little villages and 
ſcattered houſes were burnt ; upwards of 1400 acres 
of corn, beans and peaſe, were alſo deſtroyed, and 
near 5000 Cherokees, including men, women and 
children, were driven to the woods and mountains 
to ſtarve; their only ſubſiſtence for ſome” time paſt 
having been hotſe-fleſh. The colonel's loſs on this 
expedition, amounted to one ſubaltern, one ſerjeant, 
and nine private men killed; four ſubalterns, one 
drummer, and forty- ſeven private men wounded. In 
conſequence of this defeat, the Cherokees gave up, 
at a ſmall expence, one of the fineſt countries in the 
world 3 and at the latter end of the year; december 
10, the nine ptincipal headmen of the Cherokee na- 
tion arrived in Charleſtown, and in a few days af- 
terwards, the treaty between that nation and the 
province of South-Carolina, was finally ratified, in 
all its forms, by the lieutenant-governor; and thoſe 
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CHAP. XXX. 


A noble exploit of general Luckner. General Manſberg 
obliged to quit Duderſtadt to the French; who are 
afterwards expelled by general Luckner. Succeſs of a 
French detachment from Gottingen. The french ſur- 
prize Stadbergur, and other ſucceſsful actions. The allied 
army marches to attack the french poſts 5 enter Heſſe and 
Thuringia; make an unſucceſsful attack on Fritzlar, 
Frliglar taten. The marquis of Granby takes Guder- 
berg. Further ſucceſs of the allies. Siege of Caſſel. 
General Sporken's ſucceſs. The progreſs of the allies at 
a flop; they retreat. The french make an unſuc- 
ceſsful attack upon Bremen. Situation of the two 
armies. An unftcceſsful enterprize of prince Ferdinand. 
Brave action of the marquis of Granby. Another 
motion of the allies. . Skirmiſhes. The French again 
in motion; take Warburg, Dringleburg and Paderborn. 
Situation of the allied army; attacked by marſhal 
Broglio. The french defeated in the battle of Kirch- 
Denckern. Skirmiſhes. The allies ſurpriſe Dorſten; 
but ſoon after recovered by prince Soubiſe. The french 
feize on Embden; raije contributions at Oſnabrug. 
Scharsfels ſurrendered to the french. Meppen and 
Walfenbuttel capitulate. The ſiege of Brunſwick 
raiſed, and Wolfenbuttel abandoned by the French. 


[LJITH reſpect to the military tranſactions on 


the continent of Europe, I ſhall firſt take 
notice of thoſe of the allied army. 


On the 23d of december, 1760, general Luckner, 
who was poſted at Heilgenſtadt, with a body bf 
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Yetween 3 and 4000 men, was attacked by evun® 
Broglio, at the head of 10,000 french. General 
Luckner, as the town was inveſted on all ſides, had 
no other method of retreat, but by the road that 
leads to Witzenhauſen, where; having gained art 
advantageous eminente, he cannonaded the french 
with ſuch ſucceſs, that he ſecured his retreat to 
Scharffenſtein, without the Joſs of a ſingle man or 
horſe killed or wounded: - But an officer, and 30 
militia - men, who were left in the town, were taken 
priſoners. The french are ſuppoſed to have loſt on 
this occaſion about 300 men. General Luckner 
was detached the next day, the 24th, to Heilengen- 
ſtadt, and finding the french had quitted it, retook 
poſſeſſion of it. 

On the ſecond of j januaty, t76t, count Broglio; 
with a large body of troops, and aſſiſted likewiſe-in 
his operations by lieutenant-general M. de Stainville, 
ä the. town of Duderſtadt. General Manſberg 

as poſted thete, but found it neceſſary to quit the 
toil which the enemy entered. General Man{berg 
took poſſeſſion of the heights of Herbiſhagen, where 
he maintained himſelf till the arrival of the generals 
Kilmanſegge and Luckner, to his ſuccour, who the 
the next day attacked the french in Duderſtadt, drove 
them from thence, and purſued them as far as Wit- 
zenhauſen. The loſs of the french, in this action, 
was, according to their own accounts, 600 men; 
200 of them were made priſoners; atnong whom 
were three complete companies of french grenadiers. 
The loſs of the allies, about 190 men. 

On the eigth of january, a detachtneht of 150 
men, and two companies of grenadiers, under the | 
command of the viſcount de Belſunce, marched out 
of Gottingen, attacked a poſt of the allies near 
Gibelhauſen, and made about 100 men priſoners ; 

among whom were four officers. And, on the 27th 
of the ſame month, the french; under M. de St. 
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Victor, ſurpriſed the poſt of Stadbergen. -Majof 
Delaune, who commanded the garriſon, compoſed 
of part of Lane's battalion, was killed in his 
chamber. On the 26th of march, the chevalicr 
de Origny made a battalion of the britannic legion 
priſoners, at Wolfshagen, where he took one piece 
of cannon, and a magazine. The ſame day the 
french royal legion made 300 priſoners at Alsfelt, 
who had been left there for their recovery. A bat- 
talion of Hanoverians, that blocked up the caſtle of 
Arolſen, was, for the moſt part, taken or deſtroyed, 
The next day colonel Colignon abandoned Nordheim 
to the garriſon at Gattingen, and in his retreat loſt 
220 men, with two pieces of cannon, ' 

The ſituation of the french, at the beginning of 
the campaign this year, was extremely advantageous 
for them; and conſequently very bad for the allied 
army. The former enjoyed the entire poſſeſſion of 
the territory of Heſſe; they had alſo added to the 
ſtrength of ſeveral places in it, by ſome new works, 
and had amaſſed very great magazines in ſuch parts 
as were molt convenient for them. Fhey had, on 
their lefr, driven the allies from the Rhine, whoſe 
quarters they ſtreightened, and prevented all efforts 
on that ſide, by the great number of troops that 
they kept there. Gottingen, on their right, was alſo 
in their poſſeſſion, in which they had taken care to 
have a very ſtrong garriſon, Thus were the allies 
alſo ſhut up in this quarter; and his majeſty's German 
territories entirely expoſed to the deſigns of the 
enemy. 

The greater theſe difficulties were with reſpect to 
the allies, the more neceſſary it was to attempt a 
removal of them ; prince Ferdinand, therefore, de- 
termined to march and attack the french poſts, But 
this ſeemed to be a very hazardous attempt ; for, 
beſides the advantages of the enemy, already men- 
rioned, they were maſters of all the proper com- 
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munications neceſſary for their ſubſiſtence, with ſtrong 
places in their rear, and in both their flanks. But 
prince Ferdinand being determined to act with vigour, 
ſettled the places of rendez vous, one on the Dyme}, 
another on the Rhine, and a third in Sauerland. He 
himſelf, the ſame day, february gth, went to Gieſmar, 
where lieatenant-general Gilſac had marched, with 
the corps, according to his orders. The next day 
the troops halted, and the diſpoſitions for the march 
of the whole were communicated to the generals. 
On the 11th, the army marched off in four columns; 
his ſerene highneſs led the center; it penetrated directly 
into Heſſe, and marching by Zierenberg, and. 
Durenberg, made its way towards Caſſel. Though 
the right and left of the army were each at a conſi- 
derable diſtance from this body, yet they were ſo 
diſpoſed, as fully to co-operate in the general plan 
of this very extenſive operation. The hereditary 
prince, who commanded on the right, marched by 
Stadbergen, for Mengeringhauſen ; and, leaving the 
country of Heſſe to the eaſtward, as the alarm was 
to be as ſudden, and as widely diffuſed as poſſible, 
he puſhed forward with the utmoſt expedition - into 
the heart of the french quarters. At a greater 
diſtance to the left, general Sporken, with his corps, 
per! wn into Thuringia, by Daderſtadt, and Hei- 
igenſtadt. This movement was deſigned to break 
the communication of the french with the army of 
the empire, to procure a communication with the 
Pruſſians, and to cut off all intercourſe between the 
enemy's grand army and their garriſon at Gottingen. 
The french, by this ſudden, extenſive, and vigorous 
attack, were thrown into the utmoſt conſternation, - 
and fleq on every fide. | / 
The vanguards, or piquets, of the four columns, being 
rejoined and augmented with ſome cavalry, the brave 
marquis of Granby was appointed to command that 
corps, and fixed it at Ehlen, from whence he ſent derach- 
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ments to the caſcade, and to Weiſſenſtein. Thi 
hereditary prince cantoned his corps about Zuſchen, 
Receiving advice that the. garriſon of Fritzlar was 
not prepared for an attack, he went thither with qa 
few battalions, in hopes of being able to carry that 
place at once. He attacked it with great ſpirit ; but 
the enemy defended it reſolutely, taking all the ad- 
vuantages their ſituation afforded them. And now 
the prince found that he had been miſinfarmed; he 
therefore thought it adviſable to deſiſt from the 
attempt, and to wait for the arrival of ſome cannon 
to reduce it. The army cantoned on the 13th, in 
the neighbourhdod of Niedenſtein. The marquis of 
Granby led his corps to Kirchberg and Metze. Lieu- 
tenant- general Gilſac remained in his former poſition. 
The hereditary prince cantoned his troops about 
Hademar, not far from Fritzlar. Lieutenant. general 
Breidenbach took poſſeſſion of a magazine of 40, oo0 
rations at Roſenthal, and advanced towards Marpurg. 
He made an attempt upon that town; but, as the 
enemy were upon their guard, did not ſucceed ; and 
the general himſelf was killed in the attack. General 
Okeim ſucceeded to his command. However theſe 
two ſevere checks at the beginning of their enter- 
prize, did not intimidate them ; they were only the 
more cautious, and more expeditious, | 

The army halted on the 14th ; when the . 
tary prince detached major general Zaſtrow to Feltz- 
berg, and ordered the cavalry to paſs the Eder. 
Cannon and mortar being now brought before 
Fritzlar, and ſome bombs thrown into the town, co- 
lonel de Narbonne offered to capitulate, if the moft 
honourable terms were allowed him. - He was an- 
ſwered, that, in conſideration of bis brave defence, 
ſuch ſtculd be granted him; but the garriſon ſhould 
not ſei ve during the preſent campain, and that the 
battal ons of Waldeck and Wildungen ſhould be 
included in the capitulaticn. But the commandant 
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refuſing to ſubmit to this condition, a briſk canno- 
nade was begun again, and continued for half an 
hour, after which, the terms were accepted, and the 
place ſurrendered; but the commandant having de- 
clared he had no command over the two garriſons 
abovementioned, that demand was dropped. A 
magazine was found at Fritzlar. | 
At this time, the allies had driven the french every- 
where before them, for the ſpace of about 40 miles, 
leaving Gottingen, Caſſel, Waldeck, and ſome places 
of leſs note behind them; being perſuaded, that when 
the main army was driven back, thoſe garriſons would 
fall of courſe. With this view, the allies reſumed 
their march, february the 17th, gr. from their 
right to left a vaſt tract of country, of more than 
ſeventy miles in extent, and driving all before them; 
where- ever the allies approached, the enemy fled, 
ſetting fire to their magazines, and abandoning their 
proviſions, inſomuch that the allies found plenty 
for their ſubſiſtence in every town thorough which 
they had occaſion to paſs. At Melſungan, a poſt 
about fifteen miles from Caſſel, prince Ferdinand 
found a conſiderable magazine of meal and forage. 
At Over-Weimer, near Marbourg, the enemy 
made a ſhew of ſtanding their ground; but M. 
d'Oheim, on the eighteenth, put himſelf in motion, 
and having defeated their advanced guard, M. de 
Mopeau, who commanded their main body, gave 
way, and the allies having halted a day or two, to 
refreſh their troops, continued their purſuit. In the 
night between the 19th and 20th, M. Broglio aban- 
doned Hirſchfeldt, after ſetting ſire to the grand 
magazine that had been eſtabliſhed there for the 
aſſiſtance of the troeps. This magazine, which had 
conũſted of 80co0 ſacks of meal, 50000' ſacks of 
boats, and a million of rations of hay, was moſt of it 
javed by the allies, who entered the town almoſt as 
ſoon as quitted by the french. 
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In the mean time, the marquis of Granby wa 
facceſsfully employed. in reducing the caſtles and 
fortreſſes in the nighbourhood, particularly Guderf. 
berg, in which was a garriſon of 200 men. Here 
he found ſome proviſions and' forage. 

The allied army reſolutely advanced, and the 
french continually retired ; abandoning poſt after 
poſt, and fell back almoſt to the Mayne. In'their 
retreat, they ſet fire to their own magazines; but 
the allies purſued them with ſo much rapidity, that 
they ſayed five capital ſtores; one of which con- 
tained no leſs than 8oop ſacks of meal, 50000 ſacks 
of oats, and a million of rations of hay; a very 
ſmall part of which had been deſtroyed. This 
proved a very great help to the allied army in ity 
progreſs ; but Caſſel ſtill remained to be reduced. 
In this towi the french had a garriſon of ſeventeen 
battalions, - beſides ſome other corps, commanded 
by count Broglio; the enemy not only confided in 
thele, but alſo in the ſeverity of the ſeaſon. The 
ſiege of this place was of too mych importance to 
be delayed; as ſoon therefore as marſhal Broglia 
had been driven out of Heſſe, and had retreated to- 
wards F rankfort, prince Ferdinand made a ſtop. As 
Marpurg and Zeigephayn ſtill held out, the prince 
ordered them to be blockaded, He then formed 
* part of his army which was with him into a 
chain of cantonments. His front was towards the 
enemy, ſtretching from the river Lahn, to the 
river Ohm, and from the latter to the Fulda. By 
this means, he was enabled, not only to watch the 
- motions of marſhal Broglio's army, but alſo to cover 
the ſiege of Caſſel; and the two blockades of Mar- 
purg and Ziegenhayn. 

The trenches were opened before Caſſel the firſt of 
march, under the direction of the count of Lippe 
Schaumberg, a ſovereign prince of the empire, and 
a ve y 8 eat engineer; from whoſe ſucceſsful ma- 
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nagement of the artillery at Thornhauſen, much 
vas now expected. On the ſeventh, the french 
made a ſally, took poſſeſſion of the trenches, carried 
off four mortars, nailed up one piece of cannon, 
and deſtroyed the works of the grand battery. _ 
But at length the enemy was forced back into the 
town. They afterwards made two other unſucceſsful 
fallies ; ſuffering conſiderably in both. The garriſon 
of Gottingen alſo made a mation, and attacked 
Duderſtadr, where the allies had a poſt, forced it, 
and made the garriſon priſoners. The garriſon of 
Waldeck alſo made a ſucceſsful attack on a party of 
the allies that were patrolling in the neighbourhood 
of that city ; for captain Willenius, who commanded 
the party, having the misfortune to be dangerouſly 
wounded in the firſt onſet, the advantage was on the 
fide of the enemy, who took thirty horſes and two 
waggons belonging to the convoy. | \ 
Major-general Schluter, in order to ſtraiten the 
fortreſs of Ziegenhayn, formed the deſign, on the 
third inftant, of getting Pe of the ſuburbs. 
Though he ſucceeded with very little loſs, yet M. 
de Zuemantel, who commanded in the town, regard- 
leſs of the houſes, fired againſt them with great fury, 
and obliged the general to retire, with his troops, 
into his old quarters. | bis e 
Whilſt theſe matters were carrying on, M. Sporken, 
who commanded the detachment of the allied army 
to the left, advanced, with an intrepidity equal to 
the reſt, on the fide of Saxony. He was ſoon joined 
by a body of pruſſians, and the united army loſt na 
time to clear the Werra and the Unſtrut, of the 
bodies of french and ſaxons, which occupied the 
moſt important poſt upon theſe rivers. As the enemy 
was advantageouſly poſted, and could be ſupported 
on one ſide hy the garriſon of Gottingen, and on the 
other, as they promiſed themſelves, by the army of 
the empire, they maintained their ground, and a 
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ſharp action ſoon enſued. . The allies attacked a large 
body, february 14, advantageouſly poſted, at Lan- 
genſaltze, upon the Unſtrut, with great ſucceſs, 
The pruſſians took three whole battalions of ſaxons, 
and ſeven pieces of cannon, General Sporken took 
two battalions, and ſix pieces of cannon. The whole 
loſs of the enemy was computed at 5000; but that 
of Sporken's at little more than one hundred. 

The following days they continued purſuing the 
enemy, driving them everywhere before them, kil- 
ling many, and making many priſoners. The army 
of the empire, which was in the neighbourhood of 
Gotha, when general Sporken attacked the enemy 
at Langenſaleze, made a precipitate retreat; at Eyſen- 
ach a very large magazine was found ; general Luck- 
ner, on the 24th, took three hundred priſoners at 
Fulda, and the neighbouring villages, in moſt of 
which the enemy left their forage behind them, 
Sporken had diyided his corps into two columns, 
one commanded by count Kielmanſegge, and the 
other by lieutenang general Wagenheim; major 
Luckner commanded the advanced guard. Kil- 
manſegge's corps preſſed forward with ſuch rapidity, 
that he ſoon came in ſight of a body of troops, 
commanded by marthal roglio in perſon ; but bein 
too weak, did not attack it. General Luckner had 
{till made greater haſte, poſſeſſed himſelf of Aſſchaf- 
ſenbourg, and, on the next night, march the 5th, 
threw a bridge over the Mayne, at Selligenſtadt. 
Hitherto almoſt every thing had ſucceeded, according 
to the wiſhes of the allies; but things now began 
to change. E | 
Ar the ſame time that this diviſion was purſuing 
the enemy to the left, the prince, and the marquis 
of Granby, were moving with greater caution in 
the center. The forts and caſtles that were not tena- 
ble, were deſerted one after another, Marſhal Brog- 
lio, with the main body, continued his man, STR. 
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che utmoſt -prerepitation, till he arrived at Bergen 
within a few miles of Franckfort. Here the mar- 
ſnal began to fortify himſelf, and here he made 
a ſtand till the reinforcements arrived from the 
Lower Rhine, to enable him to make head againſt 
the allies, and either to give them battle, or recover 
the ground he had loſt. | 

On the 2oth of march, the ſeveral diviſions of the 

allied army joined. The main body had its poſition 
on the heights of Homberg; the head - quarters were 
at Schwanſberg ; the marquis of Granby at Kir- 
chayn; general Hardenberg behind Redechen; and 
the hereditary prince formed the van, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Grunberg, almoſt in ſight of the enemy. 
Marſhal Broglio, at the ſame time, occupied the 
country along the Rhine, from Gladenbach to Al- 
lendort. 

The reinfarcement that the marſhal cane from 
the Lower Rhine, conſiſted of 12,000 French troops. 
This at once put a ſtop to the career of the allies, 
and ennabled marſhal Broglio, not only to make a 
ſtand, but to advance and drive, in his turn, his pur- 
ſuers l him. Prince Fedinand had now three 
ſtrong poſts of the enemy in his rear, and their 
grand army perfeAly united on his front; he was 
therefore obliged to call in Sporken' s body. The 
prince contracted his operations, and 4 a field 
of battle to be marked out, near Homberg, to which 
the troops were ordered to repair on the firſt notice. 
But the want of ſubſiſtence, in a place already ex- 
hauſted both by friends and foes, would admit of 
no delay, and it became abſolutely neceſſary either 
to march forwards to meet the enemy, or to fall 
back, and relinquiſh all the advantages which had 

been acquired, by a deſperate, and ill. concerted, en- 
terprize. A retręat was determined on; in which 
the hereditary prince, who covered the rear, was at- 
backed by a loperior number of the enemy, * 
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village of Strongetode, in the neighbourhood of 
Grunberg, and the corps under his command broken 
and diſperſed. The attack was made by the enemy's 
dragoons, the firſt ſhock of which broke the whole 
foot, conſiſting of nine regiments of hanoverians, 
heſſians, and brunſwickers. The french in this 
action made 3000 priſoners, and poſſeſſed themſelves 
of ſeveral trophies of victory. However, few were 
killed or wounded on either ſide. Prince Ferdinand 
himſelf owed his own eſcape to the intrepid behaviour 
of two of his officers. The ſieges of Caſſel, Got- 
tingen, and Zeigenhayn, that had been ſucceſsfully 
begun, were now no longer ſupportable. Town 
after town was relinquiſhed, many were killed, many 
made priſoners, and not a few periſhed through want 
and fatigue. Re | 
In the city of Marbourg, when the allies quitted it, 
a pound of bread was not to be purchaſed for 1009 
ducats. In this diſgraceful manner were the allies 
expelled Heſſe, and forced to take refuge in Weſt- 
phalia, where the want of magazines, and the natu- 
ral poverty of the country, would not permit the 
French to purſue them. Thus the two armies being 
ſeparated, both found it neceſſary to go into winter 
quarters of cantonment, as well to refreſh the troops, 
as to procure ſubſiſtence, The places adjacent to 
the two armies, were filled with the ſick and wounded ; 
of whom many more died than recovered, for want 
of proper accommodations. Upwards of 2000 
horſes died in the allied army in a fortnight ; the ene- 
my's army alſo ſhared in the ſame misfortune. 
However, the french having loſt ſo many maga- 
zines, were unable, for a long time, to reap any ad- 
vantage from their ſucceſſes in the preceding cam- 
paign, or from their late victory. The greateſt part 
of the month of june elapſed, before they found 
themſelves in a coca to act, 
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in the mean time, however, a few ſkirmiſhes hap= 
pened. Towards the latter end of april, a detach- 
ment of 3000 men, from the garriſon of Gottingen, 
attacked a battalion of the britiſh legion, in the vil- 
lage of Feldhaven, near Uſlar, and made one hundred 
priſoners ; but were afterwards diſlodged from that 
poſt by the hanoverians. The firſt week in may, 
general Luckner, with an hundred huſſars, came up 
with 300 horſe of the garriſon of Gottingen, entirely 
routed them, . made one officer and thirty troopers 
priſoners, and took fixty horſes. The ſame day, 
may the gth, captain Brinfky attacked them on their 
return, with one hundred huſſars, and fifty brunſwick 
cavalry, drove them before him into Gottingen, and 
made three officers and fifty-three dragoons priſoners. 
The vicomte de Belſunce, their commander, nar- 
rowly eſcaped being taken in the purſuit. The vil- 
lage of Spielen, beyond the Fulda, was taken by 
captain Riedeſel, with an hundred men of brunſ- 
wick huſſars, and the garriſon, conſiſting of fifty men, 
were killed, or made priſoners. In this action the 
allies ſuſtained very little loſs. In the ſame month, 
one hundred horſe of the allied army took, near 
Nordheim, a french lieutenant colonel, thirty-four 
dragoons, and forty horſe; M, de Belſunce himſelf 
narrowly eſcaped being taken priſoner. In the mid- 
dle of june, general Luckner took eighty-four oxen 
under the walls of Gottingen, forced the garriſon 
back; killed and wounded an hundred men, and took 
priſoners fourteen private men, and one captain. 
The next day, M. Sheiter croſſed the Rhine, with 
only thirty-ſix horſe; and, in the fpace of ninety- 
three hours, fet fire to the french magazines at Xan- 
ten, and other places, and plundered a great quantity 
of baggage. The magazines which he deſtroyed, 
amouuted to x,635,000 rations of hay and firaw, near 
6000 ſacks, and ſeveral thouſand rations, * Tore 
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About the ſame time, the french took 245 priſoners 
at Luhnen and Kamen, and two pieces of cannon, 

But now ſome more conſiderable actions began to 
take place; as ſoon as the french had taken propet 
meaſures for their ſubſiſtence, the prince of Soubiſe 
cauſed his troops to paſs the Rhine, and to advance 
on the ſide of Munſter; not far from Which city, 
the hereditary prince of Brunſwick was poſted to op- 
poſe him. Marſhal Broglio aſſembled the forces un- 
der his command, at Caſſel, and moved towards the 
Dymel, in order to effect a junction with the body 
under the prince of Soubiſe, General Sporken, 
who, was, with a ſtrong detachment, advantageouſly 
poſted on the Dymel, in front of the allied army, 
on the approach of marſhal Broglio, quitted his 
ſituation, and attempted to retire ; being inferior to 
the enemy in number. But the french were too 
quick for him, overtook, and attacked, his rear, 
june the 29th. The general was ſoon routed ; the 
enemy made eight hundred priſoners, took nineteeri 
pieces of cannon, four hundred horſes, and above 
an hundred and ſeventy Waggons. The french paſſed 
the Dymel the ſame day. Prince Ferdinand being 
diſcouraged by this misfortune, fell back to the 
Lippe; and thus gave the eriemy an opportunity to 
poſſes themſelves of Warburg, Dringleburg, and 
Paderborn. | e 

About a fortnight after, a body of french troops, 
under the command of M. Chabot, intending to ſur- 
priſe M. de Luckner, near Samle, was attacked and 
defeated by that general; when 150 men were made 
priſoners, and 200 Horſes taken. The day after. 
captains Kampeti and Engel, captain-lieutenant 
Sanders, and lieutenant Muller; with two hundred and 
twenty horſe, in different detachments, burnt up- 
wards of thirty carriages of bacon and proviſions, 
deſtroyed, or gave away, a prodigious quantity of 
bread- and meal, took ſeven hundred horſes, ruined 
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two thouſand more, and, in their return to the allied 
army, made two hundred and fifty recovered meti 
of the enemy's troops, priſoners. e 
Prince Ferdinand continued ſome time poſted to 
the ſouth of the Lippe, between Ham and Lipſtad, 
that he might get between the prince of Soubiſe, and 
the Rhine, as marſhal Broglio had, by occupying the 
places on the Dymel, got between him and Hanover. 
His view in this was, or at leaſt ſeems to Have been, 
that, in caſe the marſnal made any attempt upon the 
electorate, he might fall upon the places the enemy 
occupied upon the Dymel, and ſo draw them back 
to their protection. At length, marſhal Broglio, 
with a view to fall upon the allied army, made a 
junction with Soubiſe, at Soeſt, a place between 
Lipſtadt and Ham. Prince Ferdinand, therefore, in 
order to ſtrengthen his ſituation, eſtabliſhed his left 
ving on the iſthmus between the rivers of the Lippe 
and the Aeſt; the left extremity of this wing, under 
general Wutgenau, by which it was perfectly ſecured, 
as the right was ſupported by the village of Kirch- 
Denkern, ſituated immediately on the Aeſt. In this 
wing the marquis of Granby commanded, aſſiſted by 
heutenant-general Howard, and the prince of Anhalt, 
who were poſted towards the village. Behind the 
little river was placed the center, on a conſiderable 
eminence, commanded by general Conway. On the 
ſame eminence, the right wing, under the hereditary 
prince, extended towards the village of Werle, well 
defended on the flank by rugged, buſhy, and almoſt 
impracticable ground. The greateſt part of the artil - 
lery was placed in the left wing, by the direction of 
the count of Lippe, as was alſo the ſtrength and 
flower of the army, as being moſt expoſed to the 
attack of the enemy; an event which prince Fer- 
dinand wiſely forelaw ; and which happened as 
follows: n | 


Marſhal 
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| * Marſhal Broglio decamped on the 1th of July; 
at break of day, from Erwite, and attacked lord 
Granby's camp in the evening, with great briſkneſs. 
His lordſhip ſuſtained the efforts of the enemy with 
reſolution and ſucceſs, till the arrival of lieutenant. 
general 22 who had received orders to 
march to his ſupport. The french being now taken 
in flank, they could no longer withſtand the firmneſs 
of theſe generals, with whom prince Ferdinand was 
in perſon, but were driven back into the woods, after 
2 fire of artillery and ſmall arms, which laſted till 
late in the night. The action was renewed at three 
the next morning, and continued till nine. M. 
Wurtgenau's corps; againſt which the french made 
redoubled attacks, maintained its ground with in- 
trepidity. At laſt M. Broglio appeared to have 4 
defon of planting ſome batteries upon an eminence 
oppoſite to lord Granby's camp, which was not en- 
cloſed within the lines. To prevent the bad conſe- 
quence of ſuch a deſign, prince Ferdinand ordered 
the neareſt troops to advance upon the enemy, whic't 
they did with ſuch courage, that the french ſoon gave 
way, and retreated precipitately, dbandoning their 
dead and wounded; Maxwell's battalion of grena- 
diers took the regiment of Rouge, conſiſting of four 
battalions, priſoners, with their cannon and colours, 
. Upon the news of this defeat on the right, the left 
of the french aritiy, under the prince de Soubiſe, 
which was oppoſed to the hereditary prince, deſiſted 
from the attack. Two hundred men, commanded 
by major Limburg, defended the village of Schei- 
dengen, on that fide; againſt all the attacks of the 

enemy.” ff | 
The loſs of the french in killed, woutided, and 
priſoners, was computed at about five thouſand men; 
hve pieces of cannon, and ſix pair of colours were 
taken. The brigades of the king, Auvergne, Bel- 
ſunce and N aſſau, ſuffered the moſt. The duke of 
Ew Havre; 
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Havre, and his ſon- in- law, the marquis of Cirrac ; 
the marquis of Rouge, lieutenant- general, and his 
ſon, the colonel, were killed. Their loſs, in officers, 
was very conſiderable. The place of battle was the 
field of Kirch-Denckern, near Hiltrup, and at no 
eat diſtance. from Ham. The allies had three 
ele, and eleven men killed, one thouſand and 
eleven wounded, one hundred and ninety-two made 
riſoners, and three pieces of cannon taken. The 
allies, after this battle, kept their ground for ſome 
time, whilſt the French retreated, and both parties 
remained quiet for ſome time, except ſome ſkirmiſhes, 
which proved in favour of the allies. _ 

A great convoy of proviſions was deſtroyed by | 
colonel Freytag, between Caſſel and Warbourg. The | 
Brunſwick huſſars ruined two french magazines upon | 
the Werra, and major-general Luckner, in his retreat 
from Neuhaus near Paderborn, the day after the 
battle of Kirch-Denckern, had a ſmart engagement 
with the enemy, and made one hundred and fifty 
priſoners. Colonel Freytag, in a ſecond expedition, 
july 19 to 20, deſtroyed a great quantity of ammu- 
mtion and corn belonging to the French, on the 
Fulda and the Werra, without the loſs of a man. 
And on the laſt day of july, but one, general 
Luckner attacked marſhal Brogho's rear-guard, at 

Lipſprinck, and deſtroyed the corps of volontaires 
de Broglio. In one of theſe ſkirmiſhes, july 2oth, 
young prince Henry of Brunſwick was mortally 
wounded. In the beginning of auguſt, prince Fer- 
dinand attacked liutenant-general Stainville, who had 
between ſixteen and ejghteen battalions, and as many 
{quadrons under his command, and obliged him, 
after a warm diſpute of three or four hours, to 
abandon the poſt of Stadtbergen. The day after, a 
detachment of hunters belonging to colonel Frey- 
tag's corps, attacked, and took, a convoy of two 
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hundred and fifty waggons, going towards the 
Weler. | | 
About the middle of auguſt, general Luckner, 
having reached the heights near Daſſel, with his 
corps, ordered his own regiment towards the right 
wing of the french, and colonel Freytag, with all 


the light horſe, towards their left. The enemy, 


under the command of M. Belſunce, drew back their 
forces towards the foreft of Solling, having firſt 
detached a large body of horſe and foot to the high 
road that leads to Eimbeck. Luckner's huſſars im- 
mediately attacked, and totally routed this body. 
General Luckner himſelf, in front, attacked the 


french, whilſt they were drawn up in order of battle; 


upon which they quickly retired, and advanced nearer 
to the foreſt of Solling. Colonel Freytag obliged 


their light horſe to diſperſe themſelves in the foreſt 


whither they were preſently followed by general 
Luckner. In the Solling they met with a warm re- 
ception from lieutenant-colonel de Stockhauſen, who 
had previouſly poſted himſelf there, with his hunters, 
and who defeated them. In their retreat thither, 
they were - fucceſsfully harraſſed by the Brunſwick 
hufars, who had purſued them. In theſe different 
attacks, the french loſt three pair of colours, had ' 
eight hundred of their horſes taken ; beſides forty- 


four officers, and ſeven hundred and fifty-nine private 


men, taken priſoners by the allies. 

However, all the advantage was not on the ſide of 
the allies; for on the 18th of auguſt, the caſtle of 
Waldeck ſurrendered to the french. And on the 
ſame day, the marquis de Conflans attacked the 
rear-guard of a detachment of the allied army, in 
its march from Munſter to the lower Embs, made 
ſome priſoners, took the tents belonging to Scheiter's 


cavalry, and thirty baggage-waggons. 


Prince Soubiſe ſtill perſiſted in the deſign he had 
formed to beſiege Munſter, notwithſtanding * 4 
acles 
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ſtacles he had met with. He therefore began to 
make the previous preparations at Dorſten. Upon 
this, the hereditary prince laid hold of the firſt op- 
portunity to attack this place. This was accordingly 
done on the 3oth of auguſt, when the garriſon, con- 
fiſting of a battalion of french troops, and ſome 
piquets, commanded by M. Vierſet, made a brave 
0 ap but was forced to yield to the reſolute 
attack of the allies, and ſurrender priſoners of war. 
The prince totally deſtroyed the ovens which were 
eſtabliſhed there. By this means, the enemy were 
not only prevented from their deſign on Munſter, 
but even to retire from the Lippe for a time. The 
day after, the french attacked the corps under the 
generals Luckner and Freytag, and colonel Stock- 
hauſen, and obliged them to abandon ſeveral poſts 
in the defiles of the Hartz mountain. 

The allies did not long retain their poſſeſſions of 
Dorſten, for, on the third of ſeptember, four days 
after they had taken it, the vanguard of the prince 
of Soubiſe retook that place, made one hundred and 
eighty of the allies 4; a and took one piece. of 
cannon. And on the 14th of the ſame month, a 
body of the french, conſiſting of eight, or nine, 
thouſand, under the command of the marquis de 
Conflans, appeared unexpectedly before Embden, 
and, the burghers refuſing to join in defending the 
place, the garriſon, conſiſting of two hundred engliſh, 
made an honourable capitulation for themſelves, and 
embarked immediately for Bremen. The french, 
being now maſters of the town, extorted contri- 
butions by every act of violence, inſomuch that the 
country roſe upon them, and drove, them off; but 
in a few days they returned, and, with greater fury 
than ever, plundered the inhabitants of every thing 
they could carry off; and what they could not re- 

move, they broke and deſtroyed ; fuch are the 
miſeries of war! ER | 
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On the 24th of the ſame month, a body of french 
appeared ſuddenly before Wolfembottle, and having 


ſummoned the city, and received a refuſal, began 


bombarding the place, which ſo terrified the inha- 


bitants, that many of them retired to Zell. In a 


few days after, Brunſwick was formally inveſted by 
a body of the enemy. Oſnabrug being unable to 
ſatisfy their exorbitant demands, was gtven up to be 


pillaged. The next month, the ſtrong caſtle of 


Scharsfels, in the Hartze mountains, ſurrendered, 
after a ſiege of eight days, to the french, who de- 


moliſhed its fortifications. Mippen capitulated to 
the prince of Conde, in which five hundred of the 
allies were made priſoners of war. Wolfenbuttel 


alſo ſurrendered to prince Xavier, of Saxony, after 


a ſiege of five days, who, after levying exorbitant 


coutributions, quitted it, and returned to Seeſen. 
The french having thrown up intrenchments at 
the paſs of Oelpher, for covering the ſiege of Brunſ- 


wick, prince Ferdinand, with all the expedition in 


his power, diſpatched the hereditary prince to its 
relief. General Luckner, having joined this prince, 
by forced marches, arrived in time, and attacked the 
french in the intrenchment, october 13, and in the 
end obliged prince Xavier, not only to raiſe the ſiege 
of Brunſwick, but alſo to abandon. Wolfenbuttel. 
Many of the enemy were killed; and one major- 
general, ſeveral officers, upwards of two hundred 
private men, and one piece of cannon, were taken. 
The allies were under no little concern for Bremen, 
as it had but a weak garriſon, and was a place of 


great conſequence to the enemy; for there was in 


it immenſe magazines, and it was advantageouſly 
ſituated on the Weſer; ſo that if the french had got 
poſſeſſion of this trading town, they would have had 
the command of the Weſer, and have ſhut up the 
allies in a barren country, in the-very center of Ger- 
many, deprived of every reſource, and VO by 

their 
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their enemies. The enemy, encouraged by the ſucteſs 
they had met with at Embden, through the timi- 
dity of the inhabitants, made an attempt upon. it, 
but met with a very different reception from what 
they had found at Embden ; for the inhabitants, 
alarmed at the cruel behaviour of the french at the. 
abovementioned | timely joned the garriſon, and 
the enemy were forced to make a haſty retreat, But 
to prevent a ſecond attack, a ſtrong reinforcement 
was immediately thrown into the place. | 

Prince Ferdinand, the beginning of november, 
ſtill kept the ſame poſition, at Ohr, upon the left of 
the Weſer, the ſame that he had taken poſſeſſion of 
after the battle of Kirch-Denckern, which he pru- 
dently and reſolutely kept, in ſpight of the motions 
and ſtratagems, and endeavours of the enemy, to 
force him to remove. His head quarters were at 
Buhne, and his army reached from thence towards 
Hammelen. By this ſituation, he kept poſſeſſion of 
the courſe of the Weſer, and thereby prevented the 
enemy from taking either Hammelen, or Minden. 

M. Broglio's poſition upon the right of the Weſer, 
was as follows; The Hartz was occupied by two 
thouſand men; lieutenant-general Stainville was en- 
camped at Seeſen, with ſixteen battalions ; prince 
Xavier at Ganderſheim, with nineteen battalions ; 
M. Broglio with eight battalions, at Eimbeck, which 
made the center; and general Chabot, with fifteen 
battalions, at Eſcherſhauſen, The reſt of the infantry, 
with the cavalry, cantoned in the village behind the 
above camps. General Rochembeau was left at 
Caſſel, with eight battalions, and the Iriſh brigade 
upon the Eder, in order to ſecure the communication 
with Heſſe and Franconia, 

As the french army was thus diſperſed, prince Fer- 
dinand formed a very judicous, but unſucceſsful, 
plan, to prevent their collecting in a body; he, pur- 
poſing to ſurpriſe the count Chabot and his fifteen,” 
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battalions, ordered generral Luckner to march, fo 
as to be oppoſite to M. Stainville's corps at Seeſen, 
on the 5th of november, that he might intimidate 
him from marching, or, in caſe he did, purſue him. 
The hereditary prince's directions were to march on 
the 3d, in order to get poſſeſſion of the heights of 
Eimbeck, by the gth. The brave marquis of Granby, 
who had alſo a ſhare in this expedition, was directed 
to force the poſt of Cappelnhagen, and get to Wic- 
kenſen by the 5th, that he might block up the defile, 
which leads from Eſcherſhauſen to Eimbeck. The 
marquis bravely entered upon his appointment, and, 
after a ſmart engagement, forced the poſt the enemy 
held at Cappelnhagen, and arrived, even at the hour 
appointed, on the 5th, at Wickenſen. Theſe ſeveral 
bodies, had been, for ſome time, upon the right of the 
Weſer; thoſe upon the left croſſed the river; prince 
Ferdinand, with the main body, paſſed it on the 4th 
as did lieutenant general Conway, and general Scheele, 
on the ſame day. On the morning of the 5th they 
all joined at Halle. The method the prince pro- 
poſed to carry his deſign into execution, was to cut 
off the body of troops, under the command of 
the count de Chabot, encamped at Eſcherſhau- 
ſen; with this view, he, on the 5th, continued 
his march. The count, apprehenſive of the prince's 
deſign, quitted his camp, and moved towards 
Wickenſen, that he might reach Eimbeck, and 
Join marſhal Broglio. But, as he was endeavour- 
ing to effect this junction, he met, to his ſur- 
es the marquis of Granby, with his corps. He 
had now no other way to eſcape, but by turning to 
the right toward Stad-Odendorp ; with this view he 
fell back upon the road to Eſcherſhauſen, However, 
had the whole plan of prince Ferdinand been hap- 
pily executed, he would have been interrupted in 
his march, and muſt have been entirely routed 
for lieutenant general Hardenberg was to have * 

| the 
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the Weſer, on the 4th at night, at Bodenwerder; iti 
order to have reached Amelunxborn in the morning 
of the ;th ; but unhappily, as he was on the way ta 
Eſckerhauſen, the pontoons, on which he was ta 
have paſſed the river, overturned, and delayed him. 
In the interim, the count de Chabot eſcaped to Eim- 
beck, by the way of Daſſel, and getting there at 
noon, took his poſt upon the Huve. By this acci- 
dent, the hereditary prince was alſo diſappointed in his 
deſign upon Eimbeck ; for he — aqtpaiie the 
Huve at two o'clock ; and, at four in the afternoon 
was joined by the marquis of Granby, and lieutenant 
general Conway; a briſk cannonading was begun, 
which continued till night, But as circumſtances 
were now changed, and the french marſhal had time 
to collect a gteat number of troops, the hereditary 
prince thought it was not adviſeable to attempt the 
paſſage of the Huve. | 

The ſame day at night, prince Ferdinand encamped 
at Eſckerhauſen, where he was joined by general 
Hardenberg. The next day there happened ſome 
ſkirmiſhes on both ſides, with different ſucceſs. The 
next day, the yth, prince Ferdinand ordered the 
marquis of Granby to march from Weutzen to Foor- 
wohle, and the hereditary prince to Ammenſen, 
Marſhal Broglio, conſidering this as a retreat, purſued 
the hereditary prince ; but without attempting to 
attack him. The marquis was likewiſe purſued by 
count Broglio, who attacked him, juſt as he was 
on the point of encamping, after a fatiguing march 
through ſnow and difficult roads, at Foorwohle, and 
drove in his out- poſts. The noble marquis, not 
only made a brave reſiſtance, but repulſed the ene- 
my, and even drove them back to the Huve. 
Prince Ferdinand judging it impracticable to at- 
tack the enemy in their preſent poſition, reſolved to 
attempt getting round their left flank, that he might 
eblige them either to attack him, or abandon Eim- 
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beck, and the country about it. Having therefore 
reconnoitred on all ſides, on the 7th, and 8th, he, 
at three in the morning of the gth, marched to the 
heights between Mackenſen and Lithorſt. The he- 
reditary prince marched to replace lord Granby at 
Foorwohle ; and general Luckner to occupy the he- 
, reditary prince's camp at Ammenſen. But in the 
morning, before he could march to follow the army, 
lord Grandby was again attacked upon his left; but 
received the enemy with ſo much ſpirit and conduct, 
that he again repulſed them, and made them retreat 
with a conſiderable loſs. In this action, major Fra- 
ſer greatly diſtinguiſhed himſelf. 
The french marſhal finding, by his detachments, 

which were driven off the heights of Lithorſt, that 
prince Ferdinand had gained his flank, and was partly 
in his rear, having it at his option either to riſk 
an action, or retire, choſe the latter. He accord- 
ingly quitted Eimbeck the ꝗth, in the night, and 
all the adjacent country, Before the marſhal quitted 
theſe parts, he ordered the gates of Eimbeck, and 
the additional works to be blown up, by which ge- 
neral Werner was killed; and the marſhal himſelf 
was very near being deſtroyed. Nothing further of 
any conſequence happening between the two oppo- 
ſite armies for ſome time, the ſeverity of the ſeaſon, 
and other cireumſtances neceſſarily obliging both par- 
ties to remain inactive, naturally puts a period to 
this Chapter. OK 
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CHAP. XXI. 


Poſition of the. king of Prufia, prince Henry, marſhal 
Daun, and the ruſſians. Tottleben takes Steten and 
Burwalde, A large body of imperialiſts defeated by 
pruſſians. Skirmiſhes. The Swedes in motion; take 
Demminn. Motions of the armies in Silefia. Breſlau 
attacked. Laudohn marches towards the Lower Sileſia. 
Colberg beſieged. The ruſſians take Colin and Schweid- 
nitz. Colberg taken. The ſeveral armies go into 
winter-quarters. 


ROM the advantageous concluſion of the laſt 
campaign of the king of Pruſſia, as I related in 
the twenty-eigth chapter, after the great victory that 
his majeſty obtained at Torgau, one might reaſonably 
have expected a ſucceſſion of important and intereſt- 
ing events; and cannot therefore but be ſurpriſed 
to ſee the campaign of 1761, move on fo languid 
and heavy, that one would almoſt have thought that 
the cautious ſoul of marſhal Daun had paſled into 
that of his pruſſian majeſty. _ 

The king lay ſtrongly intrenched in Upper Sileſia, 
near Schweidnitz ; the fortreſſes in the lower part 
of the country were well ſecured with garriſons. 
Prince Henry, who commanded in Saxony, was 
ſtrongly entrenched under Leipſic. Marſhal Daun 
was encamped near Dreſden. The ruſſian army was 
divided into two ſtrong bodies; that led by count 
Tottleben marched towards Pomerania; Butterlin, 
who commanded the other, entered into the Upper 
Sileſia, advancing towards Breſlau. On the oppolite 
part to them, baron Laudohn entered the ſame pro- 
vince. . Theſe armies intended to unite, either to at- 
tack the king, or to take Breſlau, or Schweidnitz, 


The. 
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The whole country was overſpread by the ruſſians, 
who every-where raiſed heavy contributions; this was 
their poſition in the ſummer. * 
I ſhall now be a little more particular as to their 
movements, and go back to the beginning of the 
year. So early as january, count Tottleben entered 
Pomerania, with ten thouſand ruſſians, and made 
himſelf maſter of Stetin and Burwalde. On the 
ſecond of march, the imperialiſts, to the amount of 
ſix battalions, and eight hundred horſe, having, on 
the approach of the left wing of the allied army, 
changed their poſition, were followed by a body of 
the pruſſians,. under general Sybourg, and another 
corps, commanded by general Schenkendorf, who 
attacked them near Saalfeld. The pruſſians planted 
their batteries to ſo much advantage, that the enemy, 
being attacked on all ſides, were ſoon routed and 
diſperſed. The pruſſians, in the purſuit, killed many 
of them, and took eight hundred priſoners, among 
whom were one colonel, one major, and twenty- 
nine other- officers; beſides four pair of colours, 
and a great quantity of baggage. Zeithen's huſſars, 
under major Hundt, particularly diſtinguiſhed them- 
ſelves. As ſoon 2s the king of Pruſſia received the 
news of this ſucceſs, he. ordered the two generals 
abovementioned to march immediately with their 
troops, each having ten thouſand men, to the afliſt- 
ance of the allies, who, at this time, had been 
obliged to poſt themſelves behind the Dymel. 
Marſhal Daun had not as yet taken the field ; but 
was now preparing with all diligence. In the mean 
time, the pruſſians were ſucceſſively filing off regi- 
ments towards Luſatia; having not leſs than 100,000 
between Meiſſen and Leipſick ; and 25000 between 
Fribourgh and Thuringen; yet were ſo cautious as 
to intrench themſelves near Meiſſen and Friberg ; 
and not only repaired the old, but alſo erected new, 
works. In the following month, april, a body of 


imperialiſts, under general Guaſco, near Playen in 
the 
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the Voightland, were attacked by a detachment of 
pruſſians, who defeated them, and took priſoners, one 


colonel, eight officers, and one hundred and fifty 
men, beſides four pieces of cannon, and all their 


baggage: But in this ſucceſsful action, the pruſſians | 


had the mortification to loſe the brave major Hundt, 
of Zeithen's huſſars, one lieutenant, and thirty pri- 
vate men, In the courſe of the ſame month, the 


pruflians had their line that they had formed near 


Milbitz, forced, an hundred of the men killed, and 
forty made priſoners, by Reid, an auſtrian general, 
But the next month, the auſtrians ſuffered in their 
turn, for colonel Kleift advancing towards Freyberg, 
the auſtrians abandoned it, and the colonel took 
eighty-four men, and one hundred horſes. + The 
ſame colonel, a few days after, attacked a poſt of 
general Guaſco's troops at Schellenberg, and made 
three officers, and one hundred and eighteen men 
priſoners, This month, the king of Pruſſia took an 
auftrian magazine of meal, at Bautzen. Towards 
the end of the ſame month, a body of pruſſians, on 
the Queiſs, near Greiffenberg, were attacked by ge- 
neral Beck, and ſix hundred men were killed and 
wounded, and as many made priſoners, beſides the 
loſs of four pieces of cannon. About a month after, 
the pruſſian flying camp near Schweidnitz, was ſur- 
priſed by two thouſand auſtrians, who took priſoners 
two hundred men; beſides three hundred horſe, and 
ſome other booty. About this time, an army of 
ruſſians, under general Tottleben, marched into Po- 
merania, and made a furious, but unſucceſsful, attack 
upon Belgrade. In the mean time, ſome ruſſian de- 
tachments appeared upon the frontiers of the New- 
Marche, and occupied Landſberg, upon the Wartha; 
but theſe detachments being too weak, were obliged 
to abandon their new acquiſitions, and the count 


\ 


being totally ruined before, and affording but little 


plunder, 
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plunder, they changed their rout, and marched to 
join their main body. 4 
The ſwedes, about this time, who had dont little 
more this war than plunder the country they had 
occupied, began to renew their incurſions. This 
obliged the few pruſſian troops, who were appointed 
to oppoſe them, and reſtrain the Mecklenburgers, to 
fortify themſelves in the beſt manner they could, to 
prevent a ſurpriſe; and to defend the poor inhabi- 
tants from further violences. | 

About the beginning of july, general Zeithen re- 
connoitred the ruſſian army, ſkirmiſhed with an ad- 
vanced poſt, killed two hundred men, and afterwards 
made good his retreat to his camp, at Storkneſt, in 
Poland. A little after, marſhal Butterlin, having 
detached ſome regiments of huſſars from his h&ad- 
quarters, at Priſtame, with a deſign to cut off the 
retreat of colonel Loſſow, who had been reconnoi- 
tring the ruſſians ; the latter fell upon them by ſur- 
priſe, killed twenty men, took two officers, fourteen 
ſubalterns, two ſurgeons, and one hundred and fix 
private men priſoners ; beſides an hundred horſes ; 
and diſperſed the remainder of the troops. ' Two 
days after, colonel Belling, and lieutenant colonel 
Goltz, gained ſome advantage over the ſwedes. The 
next day, the ſwedes took Demmin, and made an 
hundred of Hordt's battalion priſoners of war. The 
pruſſian lieutenant-colonel Goltz loſt one hundred 
men at Malchin; and at Damgarten, a lieutenant 
and twenty pruſſian huſſars were taken priſoners. 
The next day, his majeſty of Pruſſia made a forced 
march, attacked general Brentano's cavalry, near 
Munſterberg, took poſſeſſion of the camp that general 
had the very ſame day marked out for the auſtrians, 
under general Laudohn, and took one hundred and 
fifty four priſoners. 

On the 21ſt of july, general Laudohn, having re- 
ceived a reinforcement, began his march, in order 

| | to 
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to join the ruſſians, who had advanced ſo near Bre- 
flau; as to be within one day's march of it; but his 
pruſſian majeſty took ſuch meaſures, as prevented 
their junction at this time; however, they effected 
this on the twenty-fith of auguſt following. On 
the firſt of avguſt, a detachment of ruſſians, with a 
large train of artillery, began to cannonade Breſlau 
from ſeven batteries. But the governor Tauenzien, 
marched out with ſeven battalions, under his com- 
mand, fell furiouſly upon the beſiegers, and forced 
them to retire ;' who, in their retreat ſet fire to two 
villages. In order to be well prepared, in caſe of 
another ſuch viſit, the fortifications of Breflau were 
put into a thorough repair, the place well garriſoned, 
and further covered by Knoblauche's troops. 
Laudohn finding it impoſſible to execute his plan 
in the Upper Sileſia? where his pruſſian majeſty, at 
this time, commanded, ſuddenly decamped, and, to 
oblige his majeſty to divide his forces, marched to 
the Lower Sileſia, The king of. Pruſſia, on the zd 
of auguſt, paſſed the Neiſſe, drove part of the au- 
ſtrian army as far as Hoff, in Moravia, and made 
one hundred priſoners. EX 
General Laudohn, at this time, made uſe of every 
ſtratagem to divert his pruſſian majeſty from his poſt, 
and to bring him to a diſadvantageous action. At 
one time he ſeemed determined to join the auſtrians; 
at another, to make an attempt upon Schweidnitz; 
but neither of theſe ſucceeding, he made as if he 
propoſed to fall upon the Lower Sileſia, and there- 
fore made a movement, as mentioned above, in hopes 
that, at leaſt, he might induce the king to divide 
his forces; but his majeſty ſtill kept his reſolution 
to continue in the ſame ſituation. In the interim, 
the other grand diviſion of the ruſſians marched 
unoppoſed, into Pomerania. As Tottleben {who was 
ſuſpected, and even ſaid to have been convicted, of 
having carried on a ſecret correſpondence, with his 
pruſſian 
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pruſſian majeſty) was now removed, and general Ro- 
manzow appointed to command in his ſtead ; it was 
expected their operations would be yigoroys. | 
* The czarina conſidering the ſiege of Colberg, as 
an object of the greateſt importance, had ſent a fleet 
of ſhips to convey artillery, ammunition and ſtores, 
and tranſports to carry forces; but ſome of them 
periſhed in the paſſage by bad weather ; the reſt were 
landed at Rugenwalde, and employed againſt .the 
fortifications of Colberg *, And now Colberg was 
blockaded by a fleet of | Mi ſail, of all kinds; whilſt 
the army of general Romanzow formed the ſiege by 

land. On the 19th of auguſt, this general took poſ- 
 ſeffion of the town of Coſlin, near Colberg, in Po- 
merania. A few days before, as thirty ſquadrons 
of auſtrian cavalry, and ten battalions of grenadiers, 
were on their march to join the ruſſians at Finken- 
ſtein and Czelteritz, ſome pruſſian regiments attacked 
them, took a great number of them priſoners, and 
ſo diſperſed them, that only ten ſquadrons eſcaped 
to the place of their deſtination, General Knoblock 
took two regiments of ruſſian infantry priſoners, much 
about the fame time. 

As to Colberg, the king of Pruſſia was under ſuch 
great apprehenſions about it, that, though Laudohn 
and Butterlin found ſufficient employment for all his 
forces, he reſolved to ſend general Platen, with a 
conſiderable body of troops, to the aſſiſtance of Col- 
berg. General Platen had a further commiſſion ; 
this was to paſs through Poland, and, if poſſible, 
deſtroy ſome magazines that the ruſſians had erected 
there; and by which their army in Sileſia was 
wholly ſupported. The general ſo far ſucceeded, 
as to take three principal magazines; he alſo at- 
tacked and deſtroyed a large convoy of the enemy's 


* This ſtrong town is the key to his pruſſian majeſty's domini- 
ons on the ſide of New Marche. 


waggons, 


3 

Faggons, deſtroyed five hundred, and burnt or dif- 
perſed the proviſions they carried; though the con- 
voy wrs guarded by five thouſand men, the greater 
part of whom were either taken priſoners, .or killed, 
The general afterwards quickened his march to Po- 
merania. 

It was at this time that the ruſſians and auſtrians 
had effected their junction, which had been for ſome 
time retarded by the king of Pruſſia, as already re- 
lated. But this misfortune obliged them to ſepa- 
rate again, and deſiſt from their intentions upon Bre- 
flau, to repaſs the Oder, near Sleinau, on the 9th 


I 


of September, and make what haſte they could into 


Poland, to fave their remaining magazines ; that they 
might not be totally deprived of their- ſubſiſtence. 
Butterlin, who commanded that body, propoſed to 
follow the next day; nor indeed had the junction of 


the auſtrians and ruſſians during its -continuance, 


proved of any ſervice to them, for the king 
ſtill maintained his camp at Buntzelwiltz, between 
Striegau and Wurben, and made head againſt all 
the force of the enemy in ſuch a manner, that 
they did not dare to attack him, or form any new 
enterprize. | : 

Skirmiſhes ſtill fell out between the two parties. 
In the middle of ſeptember, general Platen deftroyed 
ſeveral large magazines at Colbin and Goſtin, at- 


tacked five thouſand waggons at a convent near 


the latter place, defeated the convoy, conſiſting of 
four thouſand men, killed a great number of them, 
and took two thouſand priſoners, including briga- 
dier general Czerapow, three majors, and twenty in- 
ferior officers; beſides taking five haubitzers, and 
two pieces of cannon. A * days after, general 


Romanzow attacked a redoubt, which covered one 
of the flanks of the prince of Wertemberg's camp, 
and carried it. Encouraged by this ſucceſs, he made 
a ſecond attack on the prince's intrenchments ; but 

was 
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was repulſed with the loſs of near three thouſand 
men, and of the redoubt that he had taken the day 
before. The ſame month, a body of ruſſians defeated 
general Werner, and took him priſoner, whilſt he 
was endeavouring to rally the regiment of Wertem- 
berg, that had been thrown into diſorder during the 
engagement. General Romanzow made another at- 
tempt upon the pruſſian intrenchments before Col- 
berg, but unſucceſsfully. | DAS Peat 

The king of Pruſſia, on the retreat of-Butterlin, 
thought he had greater freedom to act, and being 
in want of proviſions in his camp, near Schwiednitz, 
ventured to draw near to the Oder, that he might be 
the more eaſily ſupplied. He pitched his head quar- 
ters at Strehlin, fortified his camp in the plain of 
Canth, to preſerve his communication with Breſlau. 
He even ventured to draft four thouſand men from 
the garriſon of Schweidnitz. He thought, that if the 
enemy ſhould attempt to lay ſiege to that place, that 
the time the preparations for it would take up, would 
be ſufficient for him to provide againſt it; eſpecially 
as he was ſtill at fo little diſtance from the place, 
But general Laudohn, the auſtrian general, who had 
all along carefully watched for a favourable oppor- 
tunity to ſtrike ſome important blow, immediately 
determined to take the opportunity of the king's 
abſence, and attempt the reduction of the ſtrong 
town of Schweidnitz, by a coup de main, 

Accordingly on the firſt of october, Laudohn be- 
began the aſſault at three in the morning. The 
auſtrian troops obſerved ſo much precaution in their 
approach, that the garriſon was not aware of them, 
till they ſcaled the four out-works, all at one time. 

This was executed with ſo much quickneſs, that the 
beſieged had hardly time to fire 18. cannon. The 


aſſailants did not fire a gun; but in one of the out- 
works, the fire of the ſmall- arms accidentally ſer fire 


to a powder magazine, which blew up, and deſtroyed 
three 


' 
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three hundred a and as many pruſſians. The 
out-works being carried, the auſtrians prepared to 
aſſault the body + the place. They burſt open the 
gates, and, after firing a few ſhot, got poſſeſſion of 
the town. Lieutenant- Zaſtrow, governor of 
the fortreſs, and three thouſand ' ſeven hundred and 
ſeventy-one men, were made priſoners of war. One 
hundred and eighty-one pieces of cannon were found 
in the place, and a large magazine of meal. The 
auſtrians loſt, on this occaſion, two hundred. and 
ſeventy-nine men killed; beſides» one thouſand and 
ſeven wounded, and one hundred and forty miſſing. 
The ruſſians who were concerned in this affair, had 
fifty · one men killed and forty-five wounded. The 
ruſſian grenadiers behaved remarkably well. | 

This was a heavy blow on the king of Pruſſia, 
and of which he ſeemed to be 9 ſenſible. 
He foreſaw the ſeveral hurtful conſequences of it; 
that the auſtrians would now winter in Sileſia; and 
that, without leaving Breſlau, and the whole of Upper 
Sileſia, in the moſt imminent danger, he could make 
no mation in favour of any other part of his domi- 
nions. He was, at firſt, confounded at the news of 
this capital loſs; but, recovering himſelf, ſaid, with 
an air of pleaſantry, It is a fatal blow; we muſt 
©. endeavour to remedy it.” He alſo ſeemed to 
entertain ſome doubts as to the governor, general 
Zaſtrow ; but, at the ſame time, could not help re- 
flecting that he had hitherto thoroughly approved 
himſelf as a faithful ſervant. However, he wrote 
to him in theſe terms. We may now ſay, what 
„ Francis I. of France wrote to his mother, after 
* the battle of Pavia: Ve have loſt ail, except our 
Honour. As I cannot comprehend what hath hap- 
++ pened to you, I ſhall dy "i my judgment; the | 
thing is very extraordinary,” 

After this affair, nothing very material happened 
for . time. The king continued his head quar- 


29 ters 


did. But they were not ſo ſucceſsful by land; for 
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ters at Strehlen, and general Laudobn encampett at 
Freybeng Both particy| Pen thefghr they wigde 
ſafely ſend out detatchments; the king ſent twenty 
thouſand men to pritice Henry. in Saxony, and ge- 
neral Laudohn ſent as many to marſhal Daun. The 
ſwediſh and ruſſian fleets were, by the badneſs of the 
weather, driven from before Colberg; and the ruſfian 
mes Romanzow left to continue the ſiege wholly 
by land. During the abſence of theſe fleets, Colberg 
happily received, by ſea, a freſh ſupply. of proviſions 
and ftores, which enabled the garriſon to make that 
yigotous and obſtinatè deft no which they afterwards 


. 


as a convoy of upwards of one thouſand waggons, 
laden with ſtores, and guarded by a large body of 
troops, was making its way from Stetin to Colberg, 
it was attacked by the ruſſians, near Golnow, and 
forced to retire back to Dam, and two companies of 


general Platen's corps were ſurpriſed and taken; and 


the general himſelf was obliged to retreat to Stargard. 
The next day, the ruſſian light troops having blown 
up eighty- five waggons loaded with bombs and gun- 
powder, and deſtroyed an hundred more filled with 
proviſions and other ſtores, afterwards got poſſeſſion 
of the town of Golnow, and burnt the ſuburbs: 
in this town they found forty thouſand bombs and 
be On the twenty firfl of october, and the two pre- 
ceeding days, the ruſſians made ſeveral furious at- 
acks upon Colberg, and likewiſe upon the prince ot 

Virtemburg's intrenchments; but to very little pur- 
poſe. The main army of the ruſſians making a 

10vement towards Treptow, the pruſſian general 

noblock threw himſelf into that place. But the 
ruſſians detached, from before Colberg, lieutenant 
general Romanzow, who attacked and took the town, 
and general Knoblock, with three battalions and à 


body of cavalry, four thouſand in all, were made 


priſoners 


1 
ptifbners of war, with che loſs of Hx prufſian coldurs 
and ten pieces of cannon. A few. days after, the 
ruſſians diſlodged the ptuſſians from Stepnitz. Co- 
I6nel Combiere, who” commanded the van-guard of 
general Platen's troops, conſiſting of ſix thouſand 
men; had penetrated as far as Golnow ; but, at the 
8. of Sanglow, was ſurpriſed by the ruſſian ge“ 
neraf Berg, who took him priſoner, with thirty fix 
officers, and one thouſand men; beſides taking ſix 
pieces of cannon. * Four days after, Berg made an 
attack upon general Platen himſelf, between Star- 
gand and Pyritz; but now was defeated in his 
türn, with the loſs of five hundred men killed and 

The king of pruſſia, at the beginning of the cam- 
paign, had detached prince Eugene, of Wurtemburg, 
with twelve thouſand men, to cover Colberg. This 
prince cauſed very ſtrong intrenchments to be made 

general Thadden, an able engineer, Which ſur- 
, rounded the town from the Baltic fea to the river 
Petſante, and from thence to the other ſide of that 
fea.” Th theſe intrenchments, the prince of Wufrtetm- - 
berg maintained his ground againſt the united force 
of the ruſnan and ſwediſh fleets, and a body of 
twenty five thouſand ruſſians, commanded by general 
Romanzow, which, during all the time, blocked up 
the town. The different aſſaults, made from time to 
time by that general, were always repelled with lofs: 
At the latter end-of feptember, general Platen, with 
ter! thbufand men from the king of Pruſſia, arrive 
fo the relief of Colberg, This general, ſoon after his 
arrival there, and the prince of Wuftemburg begin- 
ning to want proviſions, the latter marched towards 
Stetin, in queſt of the convoys which weite held 
ready at that place; but, in his return back thicker, 
was attacked by 4 lage body of rufflans, as already | 
refared, and obliged'to retire to Stargard. 


Q q 2 Thus 
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Thus, the prince of Wurtemberg was left alone to 
cover Colberg, and, though reduced to. great ſtraits, 
rejected with diſdain the capitulation which was offer- 
ed him on the ſecond of november, by general Ro- 
manzow. Ne ee 
Ihe advantages the ruſſians had gained over the 
generals Platen and Knoblock, greatly animated the 
ruſſians. Field- marſhal count Butterlin quitted his 
quarters at the village of Sturgorth, near Colberg, on 
the ſecond of november, and marched with the main 
body of his army towards Schiefelbein, and general 


Fermor towards Noremberg and Templebourg, hav- 


ing firſt ſent a reinforcement to general Romanzow 
who continued before Colberg. As to the prince © 
Wurtemburg, he, after revictualling Colberg, and 
reinforcing the garriſon, being fearful leſt his army, 
which had been unable to relieve the town, by con- 
tinuing longer under its walls, ſhould only ſhare its 
approaching unhappy fate, reſolved, while his men 
were in their yigour, to make his way through a part, 
of the ruſſian army, and leave Colberg ta make the 


beſt terms it could, He accordingly forced his way, 


and got to Grieffenberg, where he was joined by ge- 
"ag Platen's tropps, and marched immediately ta, 
the neighbourhood of Regenwalde, in order to an- 
noy general Romanzow's rear, cut off his ſubſiſtence, 
and to force him to raiſe the ſiege of Colberg ; but 

this was not the conſequence. f 
The ſiege of Colberg had now continued near ſix 
months, during which time it had been bravely de- 
fended by Heyde, the governor; but now its impend- 
ing fate approached, and, on the ſeventeenth of de- 
cember, it ſurrendered to the auſtrians, without a blow. 
But this event was rather the conſequence of famine, 
than of the valour of the aſſailants. The month before, 
general Romanzow took the fort of Munde, at the 
entrance of the river Perſante, and thereby cut off all 
| | com- 
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cötumunication by water between Stetin and Col- 
berg. In the beginning of december,“ the ruſſiatis 
alſo took Minden, under Colberg, towards the fea. 
The cnſequente of this loſs was, that the entty of 
Any pruſſian veſſel with proviſions into Colberg, was 
now extremely dangerous and uncertain. Prince Wur- 
temberg indeed made an attempt to relieve the gar- 
riſon, and to throw in ſtores and proviſions ; but 
failed in the enterprize. _ 45 . t 


Os the firft'of this month a plan was laid for ſeizing che 
king of Pruſſia in the ſuburbs. of Strehlin, “ A ſileſian gentle 
man, named Wargotſch, Who had an eſtate near Strehlin, came 
often to the pruſſian camp, where he was well received by the 
king of Proflia, and by 15 officers. He informed himſelf, with 
great exactneſs, of every thing that paſſed in the army; and 
particularly of the diſpoſitions made of the troops in their 
quarters of cantonment; and, as the country thereabouts was well 
known to him, he formed a project of ſurpriſing his pruſſian 
majeſty, in the night of the 18th bf december, which was to 
have been executed in this 'matiner. A ſmall body of reſolute 
cavalry were to penetrate, in the night, into the ſuburbs of 
Strehlin, where his pruſſian majeſty lodged, to which they were 
immediately to ſet fire; and, during the confuſion that this muſt 
neceſſarily occaſion, to endeavour to ſeize and catry off the 
King of Pruſſia; which Wargotſch thodght wab very practicable, 
as the quarters were, at that time, but ſlightly guarded, 1 
The whole affair is reported to have been accidentally diſeo- 
vered by one of Wargotſch's own ſeryants, who bad often been 
employed to carry letters to à popiſh prieſt, in a neighbouring 
village. Theſe letters were lirefied to an auſtrian lieutenant- co⸗ 
lonel, and the prieſt had the care of tranſmitting them. The 
ſervant. obſerving, when his maſter gave him the laſt letter, he 
was uncommonly anxious about the ſafe delivery of it, and ap- 
m_ to be in great agitation of mind, began to ſuſpect that 
e was employed in a dangerous ſervice ; however, he took the 


letter, and promiſed to deliver it as uſual ; but, inſtead of that, 


carried it directly to Strehlin, where he put it into the hands of 
M. de Crucemark, the adjatant- general, who immediately ſent out 
two ſmall parties of dragoons, to ſeize Wargotſch and the prieſt, 
who were both made priſoners, but eſcaped afterwards.” 


I have tranſcribed this verbatim from the account publiſhed by 
authority. 
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Ihe ruſſians, in conſequence of the reduction of 
this important place, got poſſeſſion of the New 
Marche, part of Pomerania, and of all Pruſſia. In 
ſhort, the ruſſians, by poſſeſſing Colberg, poſſeſſed 
every thing. They were maſters. of the Baltic, and 
had now a poſt by which their armies could be well 

provided. The road lay almoſt open to Branden- 
burg; Stetin alone ſtood in their way. The ruſſians 
immediately began to repair the fortifications of 
Colberg; 18000 of their troops occupied Stargard, 
and the right of the Oder, to the neighbourhood of 


Stetin. The ruſſians, now for the firſt time, wintered 
in Pomerania. 


After 


C% 
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After the reduction of Colbetg, the prufſiati ge- 
neral, Platen, took the route of Berlin, in his way 
to join prince Henry in Saxony; and the prince of 
Wurtemberg filed off to the dutchy of Mecklenburg 
Schwerin. Prince Henry eſtabliſhed his head quar- 
ters at Hoff; as did the printe of Wurtemberg at 
Roſtock : and thoſe of colonel Belling at Gaſtrow ; 
and! all parties now took up their winter quarters; 
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Brave actions of the Unicorn, Scaborſe, and of capt, 

Hood, in the Minerva, and of bit 'majefty's ſhip the 

- Vengeance, commanded hy capt. Nightingale. The 
Engliſh make an attempt upon Belleiſſe, Fortifications of 
_ deſtroyed. Parliamentary grants for the war of 
1761. 


AM now to record the naval atchievements of 
this year 1761; and cannot help obſerving on 
this occaſion, that we are apt to be ſo attentive to naval 
operations of greater importance, ſuch as that of one 
fleet with another, as to overlook the brave and no- 
ble actions of ſingle ſhips, whoſe heroic feats ought 
ſurely to have a place in a work of this nature, and 
whoſe names ought to be tranſmitted to poſterity 
with honour. I ſhall therefore not omit giving an 

account of thoſe as they come in my way. 
The beginning of this year opened with two ac- 
tions of this kind. Capt. Hunt, of his majeſty's 
ſhip the Unicorn, of twenty-eight guns, and two 
hundred men, being cruizing off the Penmarks, diſ- 
covered at eight o'clock in the morning, january 8, 
a fail to the northward, to which he gave chace; and 
found it tobe the Veſtal, aFrench frigate, commanded 
by M. Boiſbertelot, mounting twenty-ſix twelve 
and nine pounders upon her lower deck, and 
four ſix pounders upon her quarter-deck and fore- 
_ caſtle, with two hundred and twenty men. At half 
an hour paſt ten the Unicorn came up with, and be- 
gan to engage, her, and continued in cloſe action 
two hours, when the enemy ſtruck. Capt. Hunt, 
and the french captain, were both mortally 1 ; 
he 


(660 ) 
tie former died an hour after the action was over; 


Capt. Hunt received a gun ſhot wound in his right 
thigh, when lieutenant Symons took the command, 
an 


— 


fought the enemy with great courage and con- 
duct during the remainder of the engagement; for 
which he was rewarded with the command of the 
Mortar loop. The Unicorn, notwithſtanding the 
length and ſharpneſs of the engagement, had only 
five men killed, fix dangerouſly, and four flightly, 
wounded ; bur the Veſtal had many more killed and 
wounded. Two days after, capt. James Smith, of the 
Seahorſe, and only twenty guns, and one hundred 
and fixty men, engaged at the diſtance of thirty-four 
leagues S. W. from the Start, the Opale, a french 
frigate; of thirty-ſix guns, and three hundred and 
fifty men, commanded by the marquis d' Ars; when 
after a warm engagement of an hour and a quarter, 
in which the ſhips were board and board three diffe- 
rent times, the enemy ſeeing the Unicorn coming 
up, left the Seahorſe, and made all the haſte ſne 
could from her. The Opale had her captain killled, 
and one hundred and fifty of her men killed or 
wounded. Eleven only of the Seahorſe were killed, 
and thirty- eight wounded, but many of them very 
dangerouſly. Capt. Smith was afterwards detained 
at home, that his bravery might be rewarded with 
the command of a larger ſnip. In the courſe of the 
ſame month, the 23d at day- light. Capt. Alexander 
Hood, of the Minerva, of thirty-two guns, and two 
hundred and twenty men, being in the lat. of 43 
deg. 22 min. N. Cape Pinas bearing S. by E. diſtant 
30 leagues, ſaw, and gave chace to, a large ſhip, , 
which afterwards proved td be the Warwick, which 
formerly belonged to us. She had thirty-four guns, 
bur pierced for ſixty, having on board two hundred 
and ninety-five men, ſeventy-four of whom were king's 
troops, with two other officers, and four paſſengers, 
chat was bound to the ifle of France and Bourbon, 
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with proviſions, ammunition, and ſtores. . At. twenty 

minutes after ten in the i with a felt 
eaſterly, and a. gręat, ſca, capt. 20d; begap f Be 
engagement with her. At eleven her main and. fore- 
rop-maſt went away; and ſoon after ſhe, came on 
board, the ſtatboard- bow of the Minerva, and then 
fell along ſide; but the ſea ſoon; made a ſeparatign, 
when che enemy fell a-flerv. Abeut z quartef after 
eleyen the Minerva's bowſprit went away. Theſe 
nfortunate accidents made capt, Hood almoſt. de- 
air of being able to attack the enemy again. How- 
ever ene 99h bus e ae ae She 
ee LO be cut away as 100N, as pole, and, about 
pne o'clock cleared x e ſhip of is by the loſs f one 
n, and the ſheet anchor. He then wore the ſhip, and 
ood for the enemy, who was then about three leagues 
to the leeward of him. At four o clock he came up 
Cloſe to the enemy, and renewed, the attack. About 
a quarter before five ſhe ſtruck, and the captain im- 
mediately got poſſeſſion of her. The enemy had 
fourteen killed, and thirty-two wounded. On board 
the Minerva, the boatſwain and thirteen other men 
were: killed; and the gunner and thirty-three wound- 
ed the latter and two ſeamen, died on the 27th fol- 
Capt. Nightingale, of the Vengeance, of twenty - 
eight guns, nine and four pounders, on the 23d of 
march, took two prizes. One named the Entrepre- 
nant, pierced for forty-four,. but carrying only 
twenty-lix guns, twelve and fix pounders, with two 
hundred and three men, being equipt for war and 
merchandize, and loaded with various goods for St. 
Domingo. The other a imall privateer, four car- 
riage and four ſwivel. guns, with forty- five men. 
Capt. Nightingale fell in with them off the Lizard 
on the 23d; and at ſive in the afternoon began the 
attack, which laſted for three quarters of an hour z 
during which time the Vengeance was fve nee 
Ire y 
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fire; twice, as was ſuppoſed, from the e wads 

Keung fire 15 . 5 rigging... he 5 ance's 

_ rigging an 5 by, theſe accidents, being ſo much 
ſhattete A1 . ow!prit; over her, 

a e F. boarding 5. Was prevented; and the 

1 5 ſheered | off" to repair her rigging and ſails. 

| As ſoon a5 a f be ip was in condition, Capt. Ne. 

gale got up again cloſe, o the, enemy, and, the! en- 

gement was renewed for an hour, 6. aq the enemy 

1 — off, and bore _ 'The Vengeance, being 

a ſecoud tire diſabled incher maſts and rigging, was 

8 time in waning: But lat length ſhe wore, and 

again Within, piſtol Mae of the nen „and re- 

= the engagement, which continued for an hour 

and a half, when the enemy called for quarter. There 

were fifreen men killed, and twenty-four wounded, 

on 10 the e The J. had 


nn 


. — the pile of eh, was ot — — 
was prepared with great diligence in England; but 
it was ſuppoſed to be againſt the coaſt of rance and 
SEU on Ls coaſt of Wee in „ Particular: . 


| and 
ad io 29: 

© One of the 1 of all the. Hm iſlands ſubject to the 
king of France ; being between twelve and thirteen Jeagues in 
circumference. The middle of it lies in 47 deg. l num, 
3 deg. 10 m. weſt of London. 

This iſland originally belonged to the n of Cornouaille, bet 
has ſince been yielded to the king of France. It contains ww one 
little city, called le Palais; thtet country towns, an hundred and 
three villages, and about five thouſand inhabitants. 

The town of Palais, ſo named from a caſtle belonging to the 
marquis de Belle-Iſle, in its neighbourhood, but now converted 
into a citadel, which is a regular and ſtrong fortification, fronting 
the ſea, compo ſed principally of horn-work, and provided with two 
dry Auehes, the one next the * and the other ſo contrived 

1 as 


„„ 3 
and indeed it proved ſo to be. But this fleet did not 
fail till the ſpring of 1761, march 29. The land 
forces were commanded by maſor- general Hodgſon, 
and the fleet by the honourable commodore Keppel. 
This fleet came to an anchor in the great road off 
-Belleifle, on the 7th of april, about twelve o'clock. 
Soon after their arrival, the commodore and general 
took a view of the coaſt, and at their return agreed, 


as to ſecure the interior fortifications, In this citadel wal a ſtron 
garriſon of french ſoldiers. The citadel is divided from the largeſt 
pert of the town, by an inlet of the ſea, over which there is a 
bridge of communication from the other part of the town, and 
which is the moſt inhabited ; it is only divided by its own fortifl- 
cations and a glacis, There are here two magazines; one, which is 
called the higher magazine, has two floors, and ſerves as a granary 
for the corn belonging to the proprietor of the iſland. The lower 
buildings are employed for preſſing and ſalting pilchards, and con- 
ſiſt of a long row of low buildings, ſtanding upon the ſands near 
the ſhore, K-80 | FPOEWIGOT 2185 
At the mouth of the harbour there is a jettée, or pier, of cnt 
None, about thirty feet in breadth, and two hundred in length. 
There are in this iſland three nominal harbours ; thoſe of Palais and 
Sauzon, which lie on the N. and N. W. parts of the iſland, from 
the point des Poulains to that of Locmaria; and a third, called 
. Goulfard, on the ſouth fide. RZ bs | 
Each of theſe labour under ſome capital defect, either in being 
expoſed, ſhallow, or dangerous to be entered. The road of Palais 
is the beſt anchoring ground, but hazardous in bad weather, be- 
cauſe there is always then a. high ſea; which, together with the 
violence of the winds, often renders it impoſlible for the boats and 
ſloops to come out to the aſſiſtance of the ſhips. Beſides, if the 
wind happens to blow freſh from the N. or N. E. they are obliged 
to get out to ſea, or run the hazard of being driven upon the coaſt. 
Sloops of twelve or fifteen tons cannot enter this harbour of Palais, 
except at full ſea; and they are dry at low water. 
The harbour of Sauzon is ſurrounded with very high hills 
which ſecures it from all winds, and could admit veſſels of forty, or 
fifty, tons burthen; yet theſe are alſo dry at low water. 

The harbour of Goulfard, though capable of admitting fifty 
gun ſhips every tide, is ſeldom entered by any ſhips, but in deſpe- 
rate ſituations, when there is no other viſible means of avoiding 

ſhipwreck ; the entrance into it being ſo very dangerous on account 
of rocks; nor is it covered from ſouth winds, which, on this coaſt, 
are the moſt dangerous and violent. | 


— 
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— ſame time that a real attack ſhould be —— 

St. Andro. But as it was late in the day, — . 
more was done than giving orders to prepare for the 
embarkation of the troops early the next morning, 
in the flat-bottomed boats, as ſoon as the ſhips ſhould 
have ſilenced a four gun battery, which commanded 
the entrance of the bay. The next morning, being 
. the Sth, the wind N. hh E. the hoats were ready for 
the reception of the troops. The ſignal was made 
early in the morning for them to aſſemble at the ren- 
dezvous ; and three ſhips, with two bomb veſſels, 
were ordered to proceed round the point of Locma- 
ria, at the S. E. part of the iſland, and attack the 
fort and other works in the ſandy bay, round the be- 
forementioned point. 

Captain Barrington, in the Achilles, got firſt, and 
ſoon filenced the fire from the fort, and from the 
ſhore; and then, as directed, made the ſignal for his 
having done ſo. Now no time was loſt, and the 
troops in the flat · bottomed boats were puſhed ta the 
landing with great briſkneſs and ſpirited behaviour, 
at three different places, near each other, by captain 
Barton, whom the admiral appointed to command 
the boats. But upon entering the bay, they found 
the enemy fo ſtrongly intrenched on each ſide of the 
hill, which was ſo exceſſively ſteep, and the foot of 
it ſcarped away, that it was impoſſible to get up to 
the breaſt-work. And the enemy being ſtrongly in- 
trenched on the heights, and in the little fort, the 
troops ſoon met with ſuch a repulſe, that it became 
neceſſary, as well as prudent, to WH from the at- 

; 6:22:95 tempt 
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tempt for that time“. They aceordivighy” retired 
- with the flat · bottomed boats, in A were well 
covered by the ſhips and Dechds 1 vigaibto3s cc 1] 
One of theſe boats landed ſixty of Erſkine s gre. 
nadiers, who got up a very difficult place to the top 
of the hills, where they formed with great fkill,* but 
were immediately 5 by a much more numerous 
body of the enemy, ſo thar all — to ſuceour 
them were ineffectual, an further than the boats 
bringing from the rocks about twenty of them. 
In the mean time, fir Thomas Stanhope, with four 
ſhips of war, the battalivns of Grey's and Stuart” $, 
with five hundred. marines in tranſports, were oppo- 
ſite Sauzon, at the northern part of the iſland. Here 
troops were embarked in the boats, if poſſible, to 
divert the enemy from the principal object. A gale 
of wind coming on very quick, after the retiring 
from the ſhore, we received much damage among 
the tranſports, by loſs" of anchors: and flat boats; ; 
twenty-two of the latter were loſt. The loſs of our 
troops on this occaſion was, in killed, wounded, and 
prifoncrs, four hundred and chirty-four. 
However, this fepulſe neither diſheartened the 
commanders nor the ſoldiers. They reſolved not to 
up their deſign; and therefore determined dili- 
ntly to ſearch the whole coaſt to find # place more 
favourable for a ſecoud attack. It was a confiderable 
time before the weather afforded an opportunity to 
make another attempt. At laſt a convenient part 
was found on the coaſt, not indeed leſs ſtrong than 
the: reſt; on the contrary, the commanders founded 
their hopes on the exceſſive ſteepneſs and difficulty of 
te rocks. For the adtriral and general were of opi- 


af Genera Hodgſon, in his account of this ali, ſays the whole' 
_ iſland is a fortification ; and that the little nature had left undone! 
to make it ſuch, has been amply ſupplied by art; the enemy hav- 
ing been at work upon it ever ſince ſir Edward Hawke appeared 
before it in the winter of 1760. 

nion, 
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gion, that attempti . rocks where it was 
juſt poſſible,” and where the enemy vere not other= 
ways prepared, from the impratticable appearance it 
ad to them, than by a body of troops to annoy the 
boats in the attempt, would be the moſt likely means 
to ſucceed; and by making a diſpontion for the at- 
tack of their intrenched bays, and at Sauzon at the 
fame time with the light ol they * E 
Bein a footing. 

A rocky ſhore gear the point of Was 
pitehed upon: beſides the principal attack, ty Fits 
were made at the ſame time to diſtract che enemy; 
whilſt the men 6f war directed their fire with great 
judgment, and no leſs effect, on the hills. T th: ave 
brigadier-general' Lambert an opportunity of climb- 
ing up a rock with a handful of men. The difficulty 
of mounting had made the enemy leaſt attentivt to 
that part. Beauclerk's grenadiers, with their cap- 
tain, Patterſon climbed a rock, and made good their 
landing april 23. at five & clock, before the enemy 
ſaw what was intended. Having gained the top of 
the rock, they formed in good order, and bravely 
oppoſed three hatilired of the enemy who came upon 
them, till the reſt of brigadier Lambert's grenadiers 
got up to them; with whoſe aſſiſtance they repulſed 
the enemy, took three braſs field pieces, and ſome 
wounded priſoners, with the loſs of not above thirty 
mec Captain Patterſon loſt his arm. 1 

In a ſhort time all the reſt of the Engliſh' dſt 
made good their landing with very little loſs. © The 
enemy indeed, in one or two places; made ſome oppo- 
ſition, but the engliſh light horſe ſoon forced them 
back to the town, and cleared their way up to the 
very intrenchments. The cannon” with great diffi- 
culty were brought forward; being obliged” ro be 
dragged up the rocks; and then two 1280 further 
over a rugged and Bioken: road. And now the ſiege 
of 1 Palais was -commenced; at this time there 9050 


2600 
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2600 french troops in the citadel, commanded. by a 
brave and experienced officer, the chevalier de St. 
Croix. From the character of this gentleman. it was 
reaſonable to ſu uppoſe that this place would not be 
. ſoon ſurrendered ; nor indeed was it. In one of the 
ſallies, which the enemy made, they were ſo lucky 
as to take priſoners major-general Crawford, his two 
aid de camps, and fifty more, as they were recon- 
noitering in the night; the enemy had with them 
in this ſally 300 men, and came upon Crawford's 

party vy ſurpriſe. Notwithſtanding the tediouſneſs 
of the ſiege, the Engliſh forces. were not diſpirited ; 
nor indeed did the beſieged appear to be diſhearten- 
ed. They ftill hoped. that a fleet would arrive to 
their aſſiſtance ; but our ſhips kept ſo cloſe a watch, 

as to prevent all relief from the continent. 

A vigorous aſſault was made upon the lines chat 
covered the town, when a body of new raiſed ma- 
rines behaved with uncommon, and unexpected, 
bravery; and the lines were carried with very little 
loſs. And now the condition of the beſieged was 
become very deſperate, yet the. brave 4 
conſulted his honour more than his unhappy ſitua- 
tion, and held out till the 2th of june, when ſeeing 
no proſpect of relief, and the place untenable, he 
aſked, and obtained, an honourable capitulation, af- 
ter a defence of two months. He was granted for 
himſelf and garriſon all the honours of war, and were 
tranſported to the continent at thg expence of his 
britannick majeſty, The britiſh, priſoners were de- 
clared to be free, from the moment of the capitu- 
lation; but the french priſoners were to be exchanged 
according to the cartel of Sluys. In this expedition 
ve are ſuppoſed to have had eighteen hundred men 
| Killed and wounded ; though ſome accounts make 
the killed to have amounted to 2000; among theſe 
was fir W. Peere Williams, whoſe loſe was much 


lamented. . He was ſhot in the night by having 
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 earelefly approached too near a centinel of the ene- 
my. The captains Bell, Wightwick, and Collins, 
of the marines, were promoted to the rank of ma- 
jors in the army, for their gallant behaviour. It is 
ſaid that the marines, though newly raiſed, behaved. 
in the attack. upon the French lines with ſo much 
bravery, that no action of greater ſpirit and gallan- 
try had been performed during the whole war. In 
the courſe of the ſiege out of 2600 troqps that at 
firſt compoſed the french garriſon, 922 were killed, 
wounded, or taken priſoners. INS: | 

With reſpect to this expedition, very various were 
the reaſonjngs at home upon it. Whilſt it was yet 
in embrio, the expectations of the public were greatly 
raiſed, who hoped ſomething very capital was going 
to be undertaken againſt the enemy. But as ſoon 
as the deſtination of it was known, many thought 
contemptibly of it; and their diſguſt was increaſed 
at the delay that attended the taking of Belleiſle, 
and the expence of men and ſtores. ' They did not 
think that the acquifition of it would be.of any con- 
ſiderable ſervice to England in time of peace, if 
kept, or of any great injury to the enemy during 
the continuance of the war. They judged, that ir 
could not be taken without a conſiderable loſs, or 
_ kept without à very great expence; and, on the 
whole, they apprehended that when exchanges came 
to be made, it would be conſidered by France as of 
bur little value. Whilſt others reaſoned thus ; that 
though the harbours in that iſland were bad, yer 
{mall privateers might lie there, and occaſionally 
moleſt the french coaſting trade; and that an eng- 
liſh fleet might ride between ir and the continent in 
a well ſecured road. They further ſuppoſed, that 
though the loſs of the. iſland might nor be of great 


detriment to the intereſt of France, yet that hor 


pride would be ſenſibly mortified by it; and that 
thoſe reaſons, which had formerly induced her to be 
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at great expence in ſtrengthening the fortifications of 

it, and when alarmed with an invaſion, to put a 
ſtrong garriſon into it. might make her fet ſome va- 
lue on it when it ſhould come under conſideration 
in the treaty for a peace. 

Others again diſliked this expedition, becauſe as a 
treaty for a peace was then in agitation between 
the two courts, they thought this inſult vpon the 
court of France would rather exaſperate them, and - 
irritate their pride to renew theſe efforts which theit 
great loſſes had obliged them to ſuſpend. But how- 
ever, this event does not ſeem to have had any pre- 
judicial effect upon the treaty; and the breaking 
it off does not ſeem, in the leaſt, to be charged to 
that tranſaction. But notwithitandin all thele dif- 
ferent reaſonings upon this event, the news of the 
taking of the place no ſaoner arrived in England, 
than a general joy diffuſed itfelf throughout the 
whole kingdom, and the city of London addreſſed 
his majeſty upon the acquiſition. The general, and 
the land.and ſea officers concerned in the expeditio 
were univerſally praiſed, for having ſo bravely ſtrug- 
gled with, and at laſt overcome, the great difficul- 
ties that they had to encounter, and for not being 
diſpirited at their firſt repulſe, but till nobly renew- 
ing the attack under circumſtances nearly as diſ- 
couraging as thoſe they had at firſt experienced. 

The loſs of Belleiſle was not the only injury the 
french ſuffered from us this year 3 in the month of 
July part of commodore na" ſquadron, under 
Sir Thomas Stanhope, demoli ed the works and for- 
tifications on the iſle of Aix. A captain of the fur- 
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For 70,000 ſeamen, includ- Darn FR] 
ing 18,355 marines for 13 
months, at 41. per man, per 


* 


month | 23,640,000 00 oO 

For the ordinary of the navy f 

and half -· pay 283,624 7 10 
Towards buildingandrebuild- n 

ing of ſhips, for 1761 200,000 oO O00 
For the charge of the ord- 

nance office | 302,267 9 oo 
For the extra expence of that 

office 426,449 4 9 


For 64,971 men, including | 
4008 invalids, for guards, &c. 1,576,985 10 7 
For the forces in the planta- N | 
tions, Africa, and the Eaſt-ln- 
dies, and proviſions for garrj- 


ſons 843,756 129 
For three iriſh regiments in 
North- America | 22,179 00 © 
For general and general ſtaff- | 
officers, and officers of the hoſpi- | 
tals for land- forces 72,896 14 2 


For the embodied militia 
from dec. 23, 1760, to april 
25, 1761; 122 days 140, 330 19 
For clothing for ditto 1761 56,568 15 
For 39,773 hanoverians, for R 
1761 | 463,874 19 1 
For 2120 horſe, and 9900 bo 
foot, heſſians, with artillery, of- 
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ficers, &c. 268,360 8 8 
For an additional corps of — 
1576 horſe and 8808 foot, 147,071 +5 2 


For 1203, horſe; 2208 foot 

troops of Brunſwick, together 

with ſubſidy 57,798 16 og 
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For five battalions ſerving 
with the king's army in Ger- 
many, and artillery for 1761 

Far reduced officers of land 
forces and marines 

For allowance to reduced 
horſe-guards and regiment of 
horſe | 

For penſions to reduced offi- 
cers and widows 

For out-penſioners of Chel- 
ſca-hoſpital 

For the embodied militia from 
april 1761, to december 24 

Upon account of the militia 
when unembodied, and for 
cloathing of the militia now un- 
embodied, for the year begin- 
ning at Lady-day, 1761 

To the king of Pruſſia, pur- 
ſuant to convention 

Tocertain provinces in North- 
America 

To the Eaſt-India company 
for defraying the expence of a 
military force in their ſettlements 

For Nova Scotia for 1761 

For Georgia for 1761 


To the African forts and ſettle- 


ments 


1. 3. d. 
25,504 6 8 
34,854 9 2 
2,973 19 2 


1,922 O00 O0 
18,360 2 11 
298,668 9 10 


70,000 oo oo 
670,000 00 00 


200,000 oo oa 


20, ooo oo o 
10,595 12 9 
4357 10 00 


13,000 00 00 


To the landgrave of Heſſe- 


Caſſel 


| Total J. 9,084,520 3 00. 


120,000 OO OO 
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In the foregoing account I have only inſerted ſuch 
articles as provided for the expences of the enſuing 
year, omitting thoſe which provided for the arrears, 
and paſt expences due upon account of the war, 
and other deficiencies, a ſupply of credit of one mil- 
lion, and other expences incident to government; 
the whole grants for the year r761, being as fol- 
lows : | 1 

Total for navy, ordnance, land ſervice, eighteen 


millions eight hundred and ſixteen thouſand one 
hundred and nineteen pounds nineteen ſhillings and 


nine pence three farthings. 
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CHA p. XXXII. 


A relative to Spain. Mr, Pitt reſigns. Abſtraft of 
. the family-treaty between France and Spain. Great 
_ Britain and _ declare war againſt each other, 


7. the vntreniank chapter of this work, I men- 
tioned a treaty between England and France for 
a peace, and the occaſion of its being broken off, 
and at the ſame time took notice of the family com- 
pact entefed into between France and Spain. In con- 
ſequence of this treaty failing between England and 
France, the propoſed congreſs at Augſbourg never 
took place. Mr. Pitt, who at this time had the 
principal direction in the miniſtry; and who was, 
perhaps, the greateſt mmiſter, and undoubtedly the 
honeſteſt, that England ever had, plainly ſaw into 
the artifice of France in this negociation, and the de- 
figns of Spain, being fully ſatisfied that Spain would 
be entirely led by France; and that a war with Spain 
was, for that reaſon, abſolutely unavoidable. This 
affair naturally brought on a very ſerious, and, in the 
end, a very warm debate among thoſe whoſe duty 
it was to conſider the matter. Mr. P's opinion up- 
on this occaſion ſeems to have been this: That if 
Spain for the preſent rather delayed declaring war, 
than laid aſide their hoſtile intentions, it was in or- 
der to ſtrike the blow at their own time, and with 
the greater effect; that therefore their reaſons for de- 
laying to act, were the very motives which ought to 
induce us to act with the utmoſt ſpeed and vigour. 
That we ought to conſider the evaſions of that court 
as a refuſal of ſatis faction, and that refuſal as a de- 


elaration of war, That we ought, from prudence = 
| * 
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well as from ſpirit, to ſecure ourſelves the firſt blow, 
and to be practically convinced, that the early and 
effective meaſures which had ſo large a ſhare in re- 
ducing France to this dependance upon Spain, would 
alſo be the fitteſt for determining, or diſabling, Spain 
from affording any protection to France. That their 
flota had not yet arrived, and that the taking of it 
would at once diſable theirs, and ſtrengthen our 
hands. That this proceeding, ſo ſuitable to the dig- 
nity of the nation, and the inſults it had received, 
wauld be a leſſon to Spain, and to every other powet, 
how they ſhould. preſume to dictate in our affairs, and 
to intermeddle with a menacing mediation, and an 
officiouſneſs as inſidious as it was audacious. That 
he would allow our enemies, whether ſecret or 
declared, no time to think and recolle& them- 
ſelves.“ s | | 

Moſt difintereſted and unprejudiced perſons high« 
ly approved of thele ſentiments. ſo worthy of the re- 
folute and enterpriſing patriot who delivered them. 
But, to others, they appeared in a very different 
ght. Who argued, in reply, with ſome ſhew of 
reaſon, That they admitted that we ought not to 
be terrified from the aſſertion of our juſt demands 
by the menaces of any power. They acknowledg- 
ed, that France had taken a very extraordinary and 


About two months before this debate, Mr. Pitt, in his letter 
of the twenty-eighth df july, had directed lord Briſtol, then em- 
baſſador at Spain, to demand of Mr. Wall a full and explicit ex- 
planation of the tendency of the ſpaniſh armaments, and of the 
views of that court in relation to Great-Britain. Mr. Wall ac- 
quainted lord Briſtol, that France had made a voluntary offer of 
aſſiſting Spain, with all her force, in caſe of a future rupture be- 
tween the courts of London and Madrid; and that the king his 
maſter had received fo friendly an offer with cordiality ; but thag 
Spain was not looking out for an occaſion of quarrelling with 
Great-Britain, in the time of her greateſt glory and power ; on the 
contrary, ſhe was defirous of connecting a mutual friendſhip : but 
we ſhall ſoon ſee that this anſwer was al cant and deceit- 
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very unjuſtifiable 2 but that we ought to admit; 
and eben to wiſh for an explanation, That this 
eoart, upon a ſober, yet ſpirited remonſtrance, might 
recall that raſh propoſition into which they had been, 
perhaps unwarily, ſeduced by the artifices of France; 
that to ſhun war, upon a juſt occaſion, was cow- 
ardice; but to provoke or court it, was madneſs; 
And if to court a war was not, in general, a very 
wiſe meaſure, to deſire it with Spain, if poſſible ir 
could be avoided; was to overturn the moſt funda- 
mental principles of the policy of both nations. That 
this defire of adding war to war, and enemy to ene- 
my, whilſt we had our hands already as full as they 
could hold, and whilft all our faculties were ſtrained 
to the utmoſt pitch, was ill to calculate the national 
ſtrength of our country; which, however great, had 
its limits, and was not able to contend with all the 
world. That, whilſt we were calling for new ene- 
mies, no mention was made of new allies, nor indeed 
of any new refource whatever.” It was further 
urged, that to plunge into ſuch meaſures, in the 
manner propoſed, and upon no better grounds, could 
not fail to ſcandalize and to alarm all Europe; and 
that we could poſſibly derive no advantage from this 
precipitate conduct, which would not be more than 
counter-ballanced by the jealouſy and terror it would 
neceſſarily create in every nation near us. As to the 
flota, it was not to be reckoned upon, as, at the very 
rime of that deliberation, it might be expected to be 
ſafe in its harbour; and, perhaps, if we could ſuc- 
ceed in ſeizing it, we might pertorm a ſervice not 
very agreeable to neutral nations, and as little ad- 
vantageous to our own commerce. If Spain, blind 
ro her true intereſts, and miſled by french councils; 
ſhould give, in a more deciſive manner, into the de- 
ſigns of that court, and obſtinately refuſe a reaſonable 
ſatis faction, it would then be the true time to declare 
wary when all the neighbouring and itnpartial powers 
Were 
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gere convinced that we acted with as much temper 
as reſolution; and when every thinking man at Home 
ſhould be ſatisfied, that he was not hurried into the 
hazards and expences of war, from an idea of chi- 
merical heroiſm, but from an inevitable neceſſity; 
and that, in ſuch a caſe, he might depend upon the 
utmoſt ſupport which the nation could give to an ad- 
- miniſtration that depended upon its ſtrength, and yet 
dreaded to waſte it wantonly, or to employ it un- 
juſtly.” | 
The miniſter, irritated at this oppofition, is ſaid to 
have warmly replied in theſe terms : * That this was 
the time for humbling the whole houſe of Bourbon 
that, if this opportunity was let flip, it might never 
be recovered and, if he could not prevail in this 
inſtance, he was reſolved that this was the laſt time 
that he ſhould fit in that council. He thanked the 
miniſters of the late king, for their ſupport ; ſaid, 
he was himſelf called to the miniſtry by the voice of 
the people, to whom he conſidered himſelf as ac- 
countable for his conduct; and that he would no 
longer remain in a ſituation which made him re- 
ſponſible for meaſures he was no longer allowed to 
guide.“ 1 | 
8 The miniſter was immediately anſwered, with no 
leſs vigour and ſpirit, by a noble lord ſince deceaſed; 
but who then preſided in this council, and whoſe 
advanced age ſeemed to have had no effect on 
= great underſtanding, in theſe terms, as it is 
id : 
«© find the gentleman is determined to leave us, 
nor can I ſay I am ſorry for it, ſince he would other- 
wiſe have certainly compelled us to leave him ; but, 
if he be reſolved to aſſume the right of adviſing his 
majeſty, and directing the operations of the war, to 
what purpoſe are we called to this council ?” 
When he talks of being reſponſible to the people, 
he talks the language of the houſe of .commons, and 
15 forgets, 


| { b18 
forgets, that, at this board, he is only teſponſible is 
the king, However, though he may . poſſibly have 
convinced himſelf of his infallibility, ſtill it remains 
that we ſhould be equally convinced, before we can 
on our underſtandings to his direction, or Join 
him in the meaſure he propoſes.” 
"I the diviſion, the miniſter and 4 noble peen 
cloſely connected with him, were the only voices in 
—— of the immediate declaration for war; the reſt 
being unanimouſly againſt it. Mr. Pitt and lord 
Temple, adhering to their firſt opinion, delivered 
their reaſons in writing, and reſigned their employ- 
ments, on the eighteenth of September 1761. Per- 
ha ſa general, and ſuch a national concern, never 
ore appeared in this or any other kingdom, on the 
la —4.— of a miniſter of ſtate, as now prevailed. 
If any future hiſtorian ſhould be diſpoſed to repreſent 
the preſent age, as carrupt and degenerate in morals 
and underſtanding, ſure this inſtance of the ſenſe of 
the public on the loſs of a good and able miniſter 
muſt prevent, or, ſhould he venture the acuſation, 
give the lye to it. 

Nor does it appear, that a very great perſon 
thought leſs of his intrepidity, or had a leſs ſenſe of 
his abilities; for, on his reſignation of the ſeals, he 
was treated in the moſt amiable manner; and though 
= majeſty, upon the nobleſt principles, approved of 

8 of the majority, yet Mr. Pitt had the 
ext day a penſion of three thouſand pounds a year 
ſettled upon him, for three lives; at the ſame time, 
a title was conferred upon his lady, and her iſſue z 
from hence we may judge, what the beſt of kings 
thought of the beſt of miniſters, Should any one be 
diſpoſed to write a panegyric on this miniſter, he has 
no more to do than to relate this fact, that, whilſt he 
was. concerned in the affairs of governmeat, this 
country carried on the moſt important war England 
was ever engaged in without an ally, more to her 
honour, 
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konour, and with greater ſucceſs, than ſhe ever did 
before in the moſt ſucceſsful war, and with the moſt 
powerful aſſiſtance. Yet this great man has his ca- 
lumniators ; but when their memories, as well as their 
carcaſſes ſhall ſtink, his memory will be odoriferous 
with the wiſe and good. % 

But to continue the affair with Spain; on the 
twenty-eighth of ſeptember, lord Briſtol wrote that 
he was preſſed by Mr. Wall, to give the ſtrongeſt 
aſſurances at home of their readineſs to adjuſt their 
differences with us, if we would only abandon our 
tecent ſettlements on the coaſt of Honduras, to ſave 
the ſpaniſh puntondor.* In two letters, of the twenty- 
eighth of october, lord Egrement gave directions, by 
the king's orders, to lord Briſtol, to demand a com- 
munication of the treaty of Verſailles ; or, .at leaſt; 
of thoſe articles of it which had an immediate, or 
_ diſtant, relation to the intereſts of Great- Britain; and 
to couch that demand in the moſt polite and friendly 
terms, rather inſinuating than urging his arguments. 
But lord Briſtol, before he received theſe letters, in- 


formed lord Egremont, in one of his own to him, 


that the ſtyle and ſentiments of Mr. Wall were greatly 
altered, and that he had told lord Briſtol, that we 
were intoxicated with our ſucceſſes, and had, in con- 


ſequence thereof, refuſed the reaſonable conceſſions 


made us by France in the late negociation; that we 
had formed a deſign to ruin France, and then to tread 


upon the power of Spain; that, therefore, he would 


be the firſt to counſel! his maſter not to ſuffer his ſub- 
jects to remain in a defenceleſs condition; that it was 
now high time for Spain to open her eyes, and not 
to ſuffer a neighbour, an ally, a parent, and a friend, 
to ſubmit to the rigid laws impoſed by an inſulting 


conqueror. That the court of Verſailles had com- 


municated to that of Madrid, punctually and mi- 


* Or point of honour, 


nutely, 
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hutely, every ſtep that had been taken at Patls and 
London, during the negociation for peace ; and that 
his catholic majeſty had judged it expedient, to renew 
his family compacts with the moſt chriſtian king. 
This animated diſcourſe was occaſioned by the advice 
which Spain had received of Mr. Pitt's reſignation, 
and of the motives on which it was founded ; con- 
ſtruing the cautious, and perhaps too ſcrupulous, at- 
tachment of our councils to the ſtricteſt rules of 
Juſtice, to a fear of the power of Spain. The whole 
court of Spain was immediately in a ferment, having 
always conſidered themſelves as the aggrieved party, 
and never imagining that the Engliſh would be the 
firſt to propoſe or begin the war. 


. 


Lord Briſtol, in anſwer to this letter, was directed 
to inſiſt, in his majeſty's name, on an immediate, 
clear, preciſe, and categorical anſwer from the court 
of Spain to this queſtion, + What were their inten- 
tions, relative to Great-Britain ?*” ſhort and ſpirited 
enough. His lordſhip, at the ſame time, was directed 
to avoid all harſhneſs in the manner, yet to maintain 

a proper firmneſs in the matter of the demand, and to 
act, ue in re, ſuaviter in modo. And, in caſe he 
did not receive proper ſatisfaction, immediately to 
quit Madrid, without ſtaying to take leave. Lord 
Briſtol, agreeable to his inſtructions, attended on 
Mr. Wall, and had a cool and candid conference 
with him; in which Mr. Wall acknowledged the 
caution we had obſerved, in declining the attack of 
thoſe french ſettlements which had any connection 
with the territory of Spain, and agreed with his lord- 
ſhip concerning the public nature of what had paſſed 
in the britiſn councils on the change of the miniſtry; 
but at the ſame time declared, that the copy, which 
he had already given, of his own diſpatch to the 
count de Fuentes, in London, was the only anſwer 
he was at liberty to return to his lordſhip's gel" 

n 
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In this copy, which Mr. Wall referred to, he uſed 
theſe words : 

« You know how eaſy it would be for the king to 
give a. poſitive anſwer, but his own dignity hinders 
him from it; conſidering this demand as a neceſſary 
condition for entering upon a negociation with Spain, 
on differences which, they own, have ſubſiſted a long 
time.“ 

Upon the whole, Mr. Wall ſtrongly expreſſed his 
wiſhes, that ſome temperament might be found out 
for adjuſting their mutual diſputes z and he promiſed 
to lay before the king, faithfully and minutely, the 
diſpoſition and ſentiments of his britannic majeſty, 
Two days after, Mr. Wall acquainted lord Briſtol, in 
a ſecond conference, that his majeſty of Spain was 
ſenſible of all the aſſurances of friendſhip, and marks 
of attention, which had been conveyed through hig 
means ; but that his catholic majeſty did not think it 
expedient to give any other anſwer, with regard to 
the treaty, than that which had been communicated 
in the diſpatch of the count de Fuentes, Lord Bri- 
ſtol then found himſelf obliged to apply, in form, 
for that full categorical anſwer which the court of 
London had ordered him to demand; and he preſſed 
Mr. Wall, with addreſs and energy, to go in perſon 
to his catholic majeſty, and to enlarge upon all thoſe 
arguments, in favour of his demand, which he 
had made uſe of with him in their ſeveral con- 
ferences. | 2 
Mr. Wall, on the tenth of December, informed 
Jord Briſtol, by letter, that ſince he had demanded, 
in writing, a poſitive and categorical anſwer to this 
queſtion : ** If Spain thought of joining herſelf with 
France, againſt England?“ and had declared, at the 
ſame time, that he ſhould look upon the refuſal as a 
declaration of war, and, in conſequence, leave the 
court of Madrid; he was therefore to acquaint him, 
that the ſpirit of haughtineſs and diſcord which had 


dictated 
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Nictated that inconſiderate ſtep, and which, for the 
misfortune of mankind, ſtill reigned ſo much in the 
britiſh government, was what ,made, in the ſame in- 
ſtant, the declaration of war, and attacked the king's 
dignity ; that he might retire when, and how, it was 
convenient to him; which was the only anſwer his 
majeſty had ordered him to give. A copy of this 
letter was received in London, on the twenty-fourth 
of december; and, the next day, the. count de 
Fuentes delivered the following note to lord Egre- 
mont. fo 


2 Tranſlation of a note delivered to the earl of Egre- 
mont, by the count de Fuentes, december 25, 
1761, as publiſhed in the London- Gazette. 


* The count de Fuentes, the catholic king's am- 
. baſſador to his britannic majeſty; has juſt received a 
courier from his court, by whom he is informed, that 
my lord Briſtol, his britannick majeſty's ambaſſador 
at the court of Madrjd, has faid to his excellency 
Mr. Wall, minifter of ſtate, that he had orders to 
demand a poſitive and catagorical anſwer to this 
queſtion, viz. If Spain thinks of allying herſelf with 
France againſt England ? And to declare, at the ſame 
time, that he ſhould take a refuſal to his demand, 
for an aggreſſion and declaration of war : and that 
he ſhould, in conſequence, be obliged to retire from 
the court of Spain. The above miniſter of ſtate ag- 
ſwered him, that ſuch a ſtep could only be ſuggeſted 
by the ſpirit of haughtineſs and of diſcord, which, 
for the misfortune of mankind, till reigns but too 
much in the britiſh government : that it was in that 
very moment that the war was declared, and the 
king's dignity violently attacked, that he might re- 
tire how, and when he ſhould think proper. 

The count de Fuentes is, in conſequence, ordered 
to leave the court and the dominions of England, and 
| | 10 
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$0 declare to the britiſh king, to the engliſh nation]; 
and to the whole univerſe, that the horrors into 
which the Spaniſh and Engliſh nations are going t6 
plunge themſelves, muſt. be attributed only to the 
pride, and to the unmeaſurable ambition, of him 
who held the reins of government, and who appears 
ſtill to hold them, although by another hand: that, 
if his catholic majeſty excuſed himfelf from anſwer- 
ing on the treaty in queſtion, between his catholick 
majeſty and his moſt chriſtian majeſty, which is be- 
lieved to have been ſigned the 15th of auguſt, and 
wherein it is pretended, there are conditions relative 
to England, he had very good reaſons : firſt, the 
king's dignity required him to manifeſt his juſt re- 
ſentment of the little management, or, to ſpeak more 
properly, of the inſulting manner with which all che 
affairs of Spain have been treated during Mr. Pict's 
adminiſtration z; who, finding himſelf convinced of the 
juſtice which ſupported the king in his pretenſions, 
his ordinary and laſt anſwer was, That he would not 
relax in any thirlg, till the Tower of London was taken 
ſword in hand. | WY fb 
Beſides, his majeſty was much ſhocked, to hear 
the haughty and imperious tone with which the con- 
tents of the treaty were demanded of him : if the re- 
ſpect due to royal majeſty had been regarded, expla- 
nations might have been had withour any difficulty : 
the miniſters of Spain might have ſaid frankly to 
hoſe of England, what the count de Fuentes, by the 
ing's expreſs order, declares publicly, viz. That the 
faid treaty is only a convention between the family of 
Bourbon, wherein there is nothing which has the leaſt 
relation to the preſerit war: that there is in it an ar- 
ticle for the mutual guaranty of the dominions of the 
two ſovereigns ; .but it is ſpecified therein, that that 
guaranty is not to be underſtood but of the dominions 
which ſhall remain to France after the preſent me 
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ſhall be ended: that, although his catholick majeſty 
might have had reaſon to think himſelf offended, by 


the irregular manner in which the memorial was re- 


turned to M. de Buſſy, miniſter of France, which he 
had preſented, for terminating the differences of Spain 
and England, at the ſame time with the war between 
this laſt and France, he has, however, diſſembled; 
and, from an effect of his love of peace, cauſed a 
memorial to be delivered to my lord Briſtol, wherein 
it is evidently demonſtrated, that the ſtep of France 
which put the miniſter, Pitt, into ſo bad a humour, 
did not at all offend either the laws of neutrality, or 
the ſincerity of the two ſovereigns: that, further, 
from a freſh proof of his pacific ſpirit, the king of 
Spain wrote to the king of France, his couſing that, 
if the union of intereſt in any manner retarded the 
peace with England, he conſented to ſeparate himſelf 
from it, not to put any obſtacle to ſo great a happi- 
neſs ; but it was foon ſeen, that this was only a pre- 
tence on the part of the Engliſh miniſter, for that of 
France continuing his negociation, without making 
any mention of Spain, and propoſing conditions very 
advantageous and honourable for England, the mi- 
niſter, Pitt, to the great aſtoniſhment of the univerſe, 
rejected them with diſdain, and ſhewed, at the ſame 
time, his ill-will againſt Spain, to the ſcandal of the 
ſame britiſh council; and, unfortunately, he has ſuc- 
ceeded but too far in his pernicious deſign. 

This declaration made, the count de Fuentes de- 
fires his excellency, my lord Egremont, to preſent his 
moſt humble reſpects to his britannick majeſty, and 
to obtain for him the paſſports, and all other facili- 
ries, for him, his family, and all his retinue, to go 
out of the dominions of Great-Britain, without any 
trouble, and to go by the ſhort paſſage of the ſea, 
which ſeparates them from the continent. 


* 


Tranſlation 
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Tranſlation of the anſwer delivered to the count de 
Fuentes by the earl of Egremont; Dec: 31, 1761, 
as publiſhed in the London Gazette, 


© The earl of Egremont, his britatinick majeſty's 
ſecretary of ſtate, having received from his excellency 
the count de Fuentes, ambaſſador of the catholic 
king at the court of London, a paper, in which, 
beſides the notification of his recal; and the demand 
of the neceſſary paſſports to go out of the king's do- 
minions, he has thought proper to enter into what 
has juſt paſt between the two courts, with a view to 
make thjt of London appear as the ſource of all the 
misfortunes which may enſue from the rupture which 
has happeried : in order that nobody may be miſled 
by the declaration, which his excellency has been 
pleaſed to make to the king, to the engliſh nation, 
and to the whole univerſe ; notwithſtanding the inſi- 
nuation; as void of fouhdation as of decency, of the 
ſpirit of haughtineſs and of diſcord, which, his ex- 
cellency pretends reigns in the britiſh government, 
to the misfortune of mankind ; and notwithſtanding; 
the irregularity and indecency of appealing to the 
engliſh nation, as if it could be ſeparated from its 
king, for whom the moſt determined ſentiments of 
love, of duty, and of confidence, are engraved in 
the hearts of all his ſubjects; the ſaid earl of Egre - 
mont, by his majeſty's order, laying aſide, in this an- 
ſwer, all ſpirit of declamation and of harſhneſs, a- 
voiding every offenſive word, which might hurt the 
dignity of ſovereigns, without ſtooping to invectives 
againſt private perſons, will confine himſelf to facts 
with the moſt ſcrupulous exactneſs: and it is from 
this repreſentation of facts, that he appeals to all 
Europe, and to the — univerſe, for the purity - 
| $ e the 
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the king's intentions, and for the ſincerity of the 
wiſhes his majeſty has not ceaſed to make, as well 
for the moderation he has always ſhewed, though 
in vain, for the maintenance of friendſhip and good 
underſtanding between the britiſh and ſpaniſh nations. 

The king having received undoubted information, 
that the court of Madrid had ſecretly contracted en- 
gagements with that of Verſailles, which the miniſters 
of France laboured to repreſefit, in all the courts of 
Europe, as offenſive to Great-Britain, and combinin 
theſe appearances with the ſtep, which the court of 
Spain had, a little time before, taken towards his ma- 
Jeſty, in avowing its conſent, (though that avowal 
had been followed by apologies) to the memorial pre- 
ſented the 23d of july, by the Sieur de Buſy, mi- 
niſter plenipotentiary of the moſt chriſtian king, to 
the king's ſecretary of ſtate; and his majeſty having 
afterwards received intelligence, ſcarce admitting a 
doubt, of troops marching, and of military prepara- 
tions making in all the ports of Spain, judged that 
his dignity, as well as his prudence, required him to 
order his ambaſſador at the court of Madrid by a 
diſpatch dated the 28th of october, to demand, in 
terms the moſt meaſured, however, and the moſt a- 
micable, a communication of the treaty recently 
concluded between the courts of Madrid and 
Verſailles, or at leaſt of the articles which might 
relate to the intereſts of Great-Britainz; and, in or- 
der to avoid Ay thing, which could be thought to 
imply the leaſt flight of the dignity, or even the de- 
licacy, of his catholic majeſty, the earl of Briſtol 
was authoriſed to content himſelf with aſſurances, in 
caſe the catholic king offered to give any, that 
the ſaid engagements did not contain any thing that 
was contrary to the friendſhip, which ſubſiſted be- 
tween the two crowns, or that was prejudicial to the 
intereſts of Great-Britain, ſuppoſing that any diffi- 
culty was made of ſhewing the treaty. The King 

8 | cou 
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cduld not give a leſs equivocal proof of his depend- 
ance on the good faith of the catholic king, than 
in ſhewing him an unbounded confidence, in fo im- 
portant an affair, and which fo eſſentially intereſted 
his own dignity, the good of his kingdoms, and 
the happineſs of his people. | 

How great; then, was the king's ſurpriſe, when; 
inſtead of receiving the juſt ſatisfaction, which he 
had a right to expect, he learnt from his ambaſſador, 
that having addreſſed himſelf to the miniſter of 
Spain for that purpoſe, he could only draw from him 
a refuſal to give a ſatisfactory anſwer to his majeſty's 
juſt requiſitions, which he had accompanied with 
terms that breathed nothing but haughtineſs, animo- 
firy, and menace z and which ſeemed ſo ſtrongly to 
verify the ſuſpicions of the unamicable diſpoſition of 
the court of Spain, that nothing leſs than his ma- 
jeſty's moderation, and his reſolution taken to make 
all the efforts poſſible to avoid the misfortunes inſe- 
parable from a rupture, could determine him to make 
a laſt trial; by giving orders to his ambaſſador to ad- 
dreſs himſelf to the miniſter of Spain, to defire him 
to inform him of the intentions of the court of Ma- 
drid towards that of Great- Britain in this conjunc- 
ture, if they had engagements, or formed the de- 
ſign to join the king's enemies in the preſent war, 
or to depart, in any manner, from the neutrality 
they had hitherto obſerved; and to make that 
miniſter ſenſible, that, if they perſiſted in refuſing 
all ſatisfaction on demands ſo juſt, ſo neceſſary, 
and fo intereſting, the king could not but conſider 
ſuch a refuſal as the moſt authentic avowal, that 
Spain had taken her part, and that there only re- 
mained for his majeſty to take the meaſures which 
his royal prudence ſhould dictate for the honour 
and dignity of his crown, and for the ptoſperity and 
protection of his people: and to recal his ambaſſador, 
FU | S $2 Unhappily 
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Unhappily for the publick tranquility, for the in- 
tereſt of the two nations, and for the good of man- 
kind, this laſt ſtep was as fruitleſs as the preceding 
ones; the ſpaniſh miniſter, keeping no further mea- 
ſures, anſwered dryly, That it was in that very 
moment that the war was declared, and the 
king's dignity attacked, and that the earl of Bri- 
ſtol might retire how, and when, he ſhould think 
proper.” 

And in order to fet in its true light the declara- 
tion, „That, if the reſpect due to his catholic ma- 
jeſty had been regarded, explanations might have 
been had without any difficulty, and that the mi- 
niſters of Spain might have ſaid frankly, as Monſ; 
de Fuentes, by the king's expreſs order, declares 

ublicly, that the ſaid treaty is only a convention 
tween the family of Bourbon; wherein there is 
nothing, which has the leaſt relation to the preſent 
war ; and that the guaranty, which is therein ſpeci- 
fied, is not to be underſtood but of the dominions, 
which ſhall remain to France after the war:“ It is 
declared, that, very far from thinking of being 
wanting to the reſpect, acknowledged to be due to 
crowned heads, the inſtructions given to the earl of 
Briſtol have always been to make the requiſitions, 
on the ſubject of the engagements between the 
courts of Madrid and Verſailles, with all the decency, 
and all the attention poſſible; and the demand of a 
categorical anſwer was not made till after repeated; 
and the moſt ſtinging, refuſals to give the leaſt ſatiſ- 
faction, and at the laſt extremity ; therefore, if the 
court of Spain ever had the deſign to give this ſo ne- 
ceſſary ſatisfaftion, they had not the leaſt reaſon, 
that ought to have engaged them to defer it to the 
moment, when it could no longer be of uſe. But, 
fortunately, the terms, in which the declaration is 
conceived, ſpare us the regret of not having received 
*- 
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zt r for it appears at firſt ſight, that che an- 
ſwer is not at all conformable to = demand : We 
wanted to be informed; F the court of Spain intended 
to join the french, our enemies, to make war in Great- 
Britain, or 10 depart from their neutrality : whereas the 
anſwer concerns one treaty only, which is ſaid to be 
of the 15th of auguſt, carefully avoiding to ſay the 
leaſt word, that could explain, in any manner, the 
intentions of Spain towards Great-Britain, or the fur- 
ther engagements they may have contracted in the 
reſent criſis. 

After a deduction, as exact as faithful, of what 
has paſſed between the two courts, it is left to the 
impartial public to decide, which of the two has al- 
ways been inclined to peace, and which was deter- 
mined on war. 

As to the reſt, the earl of Egremont has the ho- 
nour to acquaint his excellency the count de Fuentes, 
by the king's order, that the neceſſary paſſports for 
him ſhall be expedited, and that they will not fail to 
procure him all poſſible facilities for his paſſage to the 
port which he ſhall think moſt conventent.“ 


As the treaty between France and Spain has been 
the ſubject of much political debate, and partly the 
occaſion of a war with Spain, II imagine an abſtract 
of it may not be unacceptable.“ 


8 8 3 On 


Abſtract of the treaty of friendſhip and union concluded be- 
tween the kings of France and Spain, auguſt 15, 1761, under 
the denomination of a family convention, the ratifications of 
which were exchanged on the 8th of ſeptember following. 


The preamble ſets forth the motives for concluding this treaty, 
and the objects of it. The motives are, the ties of blood between 
the two kings, and the ſentiments they entertain of each other. 
The object of it is, to give ſtability and permanency to thoſe duties 

Which 


| 
| 
| 
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On the 2d of january, 1762, the king in council 


ſigned a declaration of war againſt Spain. On the 


5th 


which natnrally flow from affinity and friendſhip ; and to eſtabliſh 
a ſolemn and laſting monument of that reciprocal intereſt which 
ought to be the baſis of the deſires of the two monarchs, and of 
the proſperity of their royal families. 

The treaty itſelf contains twenty-eight articles. 

1. Both kings will, for the future, look upon every power as 
their enemy, that becomes the enemy of either. 

2. Their majeſties reciprocally guaranty all their dominions, in 


| Whatever part of the world they be fituated ; but they expreſsly 


ſtipulate, that this guaranty ſhall extend only to thoſe dominions 
reſpeCtively, of which the two crowns ſhall be in poſleflion the 
moment they are at peace with all the world. 

2, The two kings extend their guaranty to the king of the TWO 
Sicilies and the infant duke of Parma, on condition that theſe two 
Princes guaranty the dominions of their moſt chriſtian and catholic 
majeſties. | | 

4. Though this mutual inviolable guaranty 15 to be ſupported 
With all the forces pf the two kings, their majeflies have thought 
proper to fix the ſuccours which are to be firſt furniſhed. 

5, ©, 7. Theſe articles determine the quality and quantity of 
theſe firſt ſuccours, which the power required engages to furniſh tp 
the power requiring, Theſe ſuccours conſiſt of ſhips and trigates 
of war, and of land forces, both horſe and foot. Their number 
is determined, and the poſts and ſtations co which they are to 
repair. | 

g. The wars in which France ſhall be involved in conſequence 
of her engagements by the treaties of Weſtphalia, or other alli- 
ances with the princes and ſtates of Germany and the North, are 
excepted from the caſes in which Spain is bound to furniſh ſuccours 
$0 France, unleſs ſome maritime power take part in thoſe wars, or 
France be attacked by land in her own country. 

9. The potentate requiring may ſend one or more commiſſares, 
to ſee Whether the potentate required hath aſſembled the ſtipulated 
ſuccours within the limited time. 

10, 11. The po:entate required, ſhall be at liberty to make only 
one repreſentation on the uſe to be made of the ſuccours furniſhed 
to the potentate requiring: this, however, is to be underſtood only 
of cales where an enterprize is to be carried into immediate execu- 
tion; and not of ordinary caſes, where the power that is to fur- 
iſh the ſuccours, is obliged only to hold them in readineſs in that 
part of his dominions which the power requiring fhall appoint. 


12, 13. 
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5th following the count de Fuentes; the Spaniſh 


ambaſſador, ſailed from Dover to Calais; the earl of 


Sſ4 | Briſtol 


12, 13. The demand of ſuccours ſhall be held a ſufficient proof, 
on one hand, of the neceſſity of receiving them; and, on the 
other, of the obligation to give them. The furniſhing of them 
ſhall not, therefore, be evaded under any pretext; and without 
entering. into any diſcuſſion, the ſtipulated number of ſhips and 
land forces ſhall, three months after requiſition, be conſidered as 
belonging to the potentate requiring. | 

14, 1s. The charges of the ſaid ſhips and troops ſhall be de- 
frayed by the power to which they are ſent: and the power which 
ſends them, ſhall hold ready other ſhips to replace thoſe which 
may be loſt by accidents of the ſeas, or of war; and alſo the ne- 
ceſſary recruits and reparation for the land forces. 

16. The ſuccours above ſtipulated ſhall be conſidered as the 
leaſt that either of the two monarchs ſhall be at liberty to fur- 
niſh to the other: but as it is their intention that a war de- 
clared againſt either, ſhall be regarded as perſonal by the other ; 
they agree, that when they happen to be both engaged in war 
againſt the ſame enemy, or enemies, they will wage it jaintly with 
their whole forces; and that in ſuch caſes they will enter into a 
particular convention ſuitable to circumſtances, and ſettle as well 
the reſpective and reciprocal efforts to be made, as their politi- 
cal and military plans of operations, which ſhall be executed by 
common conſent, and with perfect agreement. 

17, 18. The two powers reciprocally and formally engage, 
not to liſten to, nor to make, any propoſals of peace to their com- 
mon enemies, but by mytugl confent ; agd, in time of peace, as 
well as in time of war, to conſider the intereſts of the allied 
crown as their on; to compenſate their reſpective loſſes and ad- 
vantages, and to aft as if the two monarchs formed only one and 
the ſame power. 2 

19, 20. The king of Spain cantracts for the king of the Two 
Sicillies, the engagements of this treaty; and promiſes to cauſe 
it tp be ratified by that prince; provided that the proportion of 
the ſuccours to be furniſhed by his ſicilian majeſty, ſhall be ſet- 
tled in proportion to his power. The three monaichs engage to 
ſupport, on all occaſions, the dignity and rights of their houſe, 
and thoſe of all the princes deſcended from it. 

21, 22. No other power but thoſe of the auguſt houſe of Bour- 
con ſhall be invited or admitted to accede to the preſent treaty. 
Their reſpective ſubjects and dominions ſhall participate in the 
connection and advantages ſettled between the ſovereigns, ws 
ſh 
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Briſtol had quitted Madrid on the 17th of decem- 
ber. The ſpaniſh declaration of war againſt Great- 
Britain was publiſhed on the 18th of january 1762, 
at Madrid; in conſequence of this new war, one alſo 
took place between Spain and the king of Por- 
tugal.“ g 


On 


ſhall not do, or undertake, any thing contrary to the good under- 
ſtanding ſubſiſting between them. | 

23. The Droit d'Aubane ſhall be aboliſhed in favour of the ſub- 
jeas of their catholic and ficilian majeſties, wha ſhall enjoy in 
France the ſame privileges as the natives. The french ſhall like- 
wiſe be treated in Spain and the Two Sicilies, as the natural born 
ſubjects of theſe two monarchs. £ EE 

24. The ſubjefts of the three ſovereigns ſhall enjoy, in their re- 
ſpective dominions in Europe, the ſame privileges and exemptions 
as the natives. | Gt: 

25. Notice ſhall be given to the powers, with whom the three 
contracting monarchs have already concluded, or ſhall hereafter 
conclude, 'treaties of eommerce, that the treatment of the french 
in Spain and the Two Sicilies, of the ſpaniards in France and 
the Two Sicilies, of the ficilians in * and Spain, ſhall 
not be cited nor ſerye as a precedent ; it being the intention of 
their moſt chriſtian, catholic, and ficilian majeſties, that no other 
nation ſhall participate in the advantages of their reſpective ſubjects. 

26. The contracting parties ſhall reciprocally diſcloſe to each 
other their alliances and negociations, eſpecially when they have 
reference to their common intereſts; and their miniſters at all the 
courts of Europe ſhall live in the greateſt harmony and mutual 
es ge ap, LE *. Span om thee | 
27. This article contains only a ſtipulation concerning the ce- 
remonial to be obſerved between the miniſters of France and 
Spain, with regard to precedency at foreign courts, * * l 
28. This contains a promiſe to ratify the treaty. 


* At this time another great event took place; on the fifth of 
january, her imperial majeſty of all the ruſſias died at Peterſpourg, 
which occaſioned a remarkable alteration in the affairs of Europe, 
and was attended with very ſerious conſequences. By her death 
the king of Pruſſia, who, at this time, was reduced almoſt to the 
lat diſtreſs, was delivered from a formidable and determined 
enemy. For Peter. the third, her ſucceſſor, adopted not only a 
different but an oppoſite ſyſtem. As ſoon as the new czar was 
proclaimed at Peterſburg, he ſent orders to the ruſſian generals in 
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On the declaration of 'war againſt Spain, all Eu- 
rope was in agitation ; the dutch began to be alarm- 
ed, expecting ſuccours would be demanded of them 
from more quarters than one. France found it ne- 
ceſſary to exert all her force; whilſt Spain marched 
troops to her frontiers, and collected ſeamen and 
ſhipping every where, at whatever pains and what- 
ever price. 


Germany, to engage in no new enterprize againſt the king of 
Pruſſia, untill further orders. He alſo ſent an extraordinary cou. 
rier, with a very ſatis factory letter, to that monarch, to inform 
him of the death of the empreſs, and of his own acceſſion to the 
throne z in conſequence of which, his pruſſian majeſty immedi- 


tely diſpatched two ambaſſadors extraordi 9 
him on that event. rdinary 
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Martinico taken by rear - admiral Rodney and majcr- 
general Monckton. The iſland of St. Lucia ſurrenders 
to capt. Harvey, at diſcretion. Surrender of the iſland 
of Grenada, together with the Grenadillas and their 
dependencies, to brigadier-general Walſh, and commodore 
Swanton. ' Iſland of St. Vincent taken by Walſh. An 
engliſh frigate attacks four french ſhips, under a fort 
in Tiberone-bay; burnt one, ſunk another, and took the 
other two. The french take Newfoundland , retaken 
by the Engliſh. A deſcent upon the banks of the river 
Orne, in Lower Normandy. Brave attion of cap- 
tain Read. | 


EAR-admiral Rodney arrived at Barbadoes on 
the 22d of November 1761, having parted 
company with the ſquadron under his command, in 
a hard gale of wind, a few days after he had left the 
britiſh channel ; the other ſhips of his ſquadron fol- 
lowed him ſoon after, But the Temeraire and the 
Actæon, with the troops from Belleifle, did not ar- 
rive till the 14th of december. Ten days after, major- 

general Monckton alſo arrived there, with the forces 
trom North-America. A few days having been ſpent 
in watering the ſhips and refreſhing the men, and in 
making other neceſſary diſpoſitions, the fleet with the 
troops on board ſet fail, and arrived off Martmico, 
the place of their deſtination, on the 9th of january 
1762, and the next day anchored in St. Ann's bay, 
the ſhips under Sir James Douglas having ſilenced 
the forts of that coaſt. But, in doing this, the 
Raiſonable, a 64 gun ſhip, formerly taken from the 
french, was loſt as ſhe was leading in for one of the 
enemy's 
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enemy's batteries, through the pilot's ignorance of a 
little reef of rocks which took her up; but the crew 
and ſtores were ſaved. 
The fleet and army having, by this motion, got 
poſſeſſion of an excellent harbour, and ſecured a 
landing on the weathermoſt part of the iſland, that 
might be made tenable at any time, and thereby 
greatly alarmed the enemy; the admiral, at general 
Monckton's requeſt, diſpatched commodore Swanton, 
with a ſquadron of ſhips and two brigades, to the 
bay of Petite Ance, in order to take poſt there. 
Captain Hervey, of the Dragon, having ſilenced the 
battery of the grand Ance, landed his marines and 
ſeamen, who attacked it allo from the ſhore, and 
took poſſeſſion of the fort. The two brigades, under 
the command of brigadiers Haviland and Grant, 
marched to the ground oppoſite to the ifland ; but 
finding the wood impaſſable for cannon, which were 
neceſſary for the reduction of that iſland, the general 
judged it beſt to proceed, having firſt reconnoiter- 
ed the ſhore, and landed near the Caſe de Navires, 
which was effected on the 16th, without any mo- 
leſtation, the ſhips of war having filenced the bat- 
teries. With the above command were the light in- 
fantry, under lieutenant Scot, who were advanced 
the night the command remained there, and were 
attacked in the night by three companies of grena- 
diers, ſome free-booters, negroes, and mulattoes, 
which the enemy had paſſed over from Port Royal 
but they were ſo warmly received, that they retreated 
precipitately, leaving ſome dead; and a ſerjeant and 
three of their grenadiers taken priſoners, without any 
loſs on our ſide, 

On the 14th the admiral followed with the whole 
fleet and army, after deſtroying the enemy's batteries 
at St. Ann's bay; when, the admiral having recon- 
noitered the port along with the general, they came 
to a reſolution to make an attempt between point 
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Negroe and the Cas de Pilotte, which the admiral 
ordered to be attacked on the 16th, and, very ſuc- 
ceſsfully and with very little loſs, ſilenced the bat- 
teries. General Monckton then landed with the 
greateſt part of his forces by ſun-ſet, and the whole 
army got on ſhore a little before day- light the next 
morning, with ſuch neceſſaries as they were moſt im- 
mediately in want of. The admiral alſo landed two 
battalions of marines, conſiſting of four hundred and 
fifty men each. The boats uſed in landing the forces, 
were commanded in the center by commodore Swan- 
ton, captain Shuldham on the right wing, and Cap- 
tain Hervey on the left. | 

General Monckton intending to attack the enemy 
in the ſtrong poſts they occupied on the oppoſite 
heights, and the Morne Tartenſon leading to fort 
Royal, got the neceſſary batteries ready to aſſiſt them 
in paſling a very deep and wide ravine, or guily, 
which ſeparated the enemy from them. The diſpo- 
ſition for the attack being made, on the 24th of 
January, at break of day, the troops advanced, under 
a briſk fire of their own batteries. The grenadiers, 
under brigadier Grant, firſt falling in with the ene- 
my's advanced poſts, began the attack. Brigadier 
Rufane on the right, with his brigade and the ma- 
rines, was to advance and attack the redoubts along 
the coaſt; a thouſand ſeamen, in the flat-bottomed 
boats, rowing up as he advanced. Lord Rollo's 
brigade ſupported the grenadiers; as did brigadier 
Walſh, with his brigade, the light infantry, under 
lieutenant-colonel Scott, to attack the left of the 
plantation, and to endeavour to get round the 
enemy. 

The light infantry ſucceeded ia their attempt, and, 
while the grenadiers were driving the enemy from 
poſt to poſt, they got upon the left of the enemy, 
which helped to complete the event of the day. The 
enemy's works were now lucceſsfully attacked with 


the 
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the moſt irreſiſtable impetuofity, ſo that * nine 
o'clock an entire poſſeſſion of all their works was 
obtained, and the ſtrong ground of Morne Tartenſon, 
conſiſting of many redoubts mounted with cannon, 
and advantageouſly ſituated, to aſſiſt the natural great 
ſtrength of the country. The enemy retired, in the 
greateſt confuſion, to the town of Fort Royal and to 
Morne Garnier. This is a higher hill than the Morne 
Tartenſon, and ſeparated from. it by a deep ravine, 
covered with a very thick bruſh, and a rivulet at the 
bottom. From this hill they thought they were never 
to be diſlodged, on account of its natural ſtrength, 
and the works and batteries it had on it. But the 
fpirit of the grenadiers in this attack was ſuch, that 

me of them even purſued the enemy to the bridge 
of the town, and brought off priſoners from thence. 
Whilſt this was doing on this ſide, brigadier Havi- 
land, with his brigade, two bartalions of highlanders, 
and a corps of light infantry, formed from the ſeveral 
regiments commanded by major Leland, were ordered 
by the general to croſs the ravine a good deal to the 
left, as the paſſage was reported to be practicable, 
and then to attack a body of the enemy, poſted on 
ſeveral heights oppoſite to them, and to endeavour 
to get on their left, and by that means divide their 
force. 

Though they began their march at two o'clock in 
the morning, the acceſs was ſo difficult that it was 
late before they effected it. As ſoon as the general 
perceived that the enemy were giving way on all ſides, 
he ordered lieutenan-colonel Scott's light infantry, 
Walſh's brigade, and a diviſion of the grenadiers, to 
a plantation more to the left, where brigadier Havi- 
land was to have come down. They drove off ſome 
of the enemy poſted there, and the light infantry poſ- 
ſeſſed themſelves of a very advantageous poſt, oppoſite 
to Morne Garnier. To ſupport them, general Monck- 
ton ordered Haviland's corps, which had now paſſed, 
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to their right; Grant's diviſion of grenadiers, and 
Walſh's brigade, kept poſſeſſion of this upper planta- 
tion, and communicated with Haviland's corps. The 
marines which the general had taken from brigadier 
Rufane, he poſted to cover the road between the two 
plantations. On the 25th, in the morning, they be- 
gan to erect batteries on Morne Tartenſon, againſt 
the citadel of Fort Royal; but were much annoyed, 
on that and the following day, by the enemy from 
Morne Garnier. Finding that it was abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to attack this place to the left, where the corps 
of light infantry and brigadier Haviland's brigade 
were poſted, the general determined immediately to 
erect batteries againſt thoſe of the enemy which an- 
noyed us, and which might alſo cover our paſſage of 
the ravine. 

The enemy, on the 27th, about four o'clock in 
the evening, under cover of their batteries, with the 
greateſt part of their force, had the temerity to attack 
the two corps of light infantry, and Haviland's bri- 
gade, in the poſts they occupied. But were received 
with ſuch ſteadineſs, that they were immediately re- 
pulſed ; and ſuch was the ardour of the troops, that 
they paſſed the ravine with the enemy, ſeized their 
batteries, and took poſt there; being reinforced by 
Walſh's brigade, and the diviſion of grenadiers under 
brigadier Grant, who immediately on the attack had 
marched to ſupport them. Night was now come on; 
but major Leland moving on the left, with his light 
infantry, and finding no oppoſition, continued his 
rout towards the enemy's redoubt, which he ſoon 
came up to and took poſſeſſion of, the enemy having 
abandoned itz except a few grenadiers, who were 
made priſoners. Their troops retired into the town 
and citadel, and the militia diſperſed in the country. 
The brigadiers Walſh, Grant, and Haviland, imme- 
diately moved up to ſupport the light infantry; ſo 
that at nine o'clock at night the britiſh troops were in 

Een” TY poſſeſſion 
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poſſeſſion of this very ſtrong poſt; which entirely 
commanded the citadel. The enemy made fo preci> 
pitate a flight, that they left a mortar loaded, and 
eight or nine guns unſpiked, with a quantity of am- 
munition and proviſions. The cannon and mortar. 
we made uſe of againſt the citadel the next morning. 
This advantageous poſt, from which the enemy had 
ſo greatly annoyed us, being thus gained, and twa 
batteries on Morne Tartenſon, of 14 guns and three 
mortars, completed, they were opened on the thir- 
tieth, | 14 * 

But finding that the diſtance was too great, and 
having now poſſeſſion of Morne Capuchin, not four 
hundred yards diſtant from the fort, as well. as poſ- 
ſeſſion of the town, the general immediately reſolved 
to erect batteries at both theſe places, the ſooner to 
reduce the citadel ; and, for the eaſier conveyance of 
our cannon by water, ordered major Leland, with his 
light infantry, to take poſt on the river Monſieur. 
The enemy percetving our deſigns, and for reaſons 
beſt known to themſelves, on the evening of the gd of 
february, beat the chamade; in conſequence of which, 
the gate of the city was delivered up to his majeſty's 
troops the evening of the 4th, and at nine next morn- 
ing the garriſon marched out, the terms of capitula- 
tion being ſettled. It conſiſted of about 300 men, 
grenadiers, marines, militia, and free-booters. About 
one hundred and fifty of the garriſon were killed and 
wounded during the ſiege. The regulars were put on 
board the fleet, to be ſent to France ; the other forces 
were made priſoners of war, till the reduction of the 
iſland, | | 

Theſe ſeveral attacks coſt the French 1000 men, 
in killed, wounded, and priſoners. The loſs of the 
britiſh troops amounted to no more than 96 killed, 
including ſeven officers; 389 wounded, including 32 
officers and eleven private men miſſing. - Four, rank 
and file, died afterwards of their wounds. The gal- 
ane ps lant 
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lant ſeamen made no difficulty in carrying mortarz; 
and the heavieſt ſhip's cannon up ſteep mountains; 
and even a-croſs the french line of fire. On the 
2th of february, Pidgeon Iſland, one of the defences 
of the harbour, ſurrendered,. and nine quarters of the 
iſland capitulated, on terms advantageous to the in- 
habitants, and honourable to the conquerors. Four: 
teen ſtout privateers were taken in Fort-Royal bay, 
and many more in the different ports of the iſland, 
were to be delivered up by virtue of the capitulation, 
The artillery and ſtores, taken in this conqueſt, were 
conſiderable. The grenadiers in three diviſions; head- 
ed by the lieutenant-colonels Fletcher, Maſſey, and 
Vaughan, together with the light infantry and rangers, 
under the command of lieutenant-colonel Scott, ma- 
jor Leland, and captain Kennedy, had the greateſt 
ſhare in the courſe of this ſucceſsful and important 
affair. Indeed all the troops, of which this brave 
army was compoſed, exerted the ſame noble ſpirit, 
which the ſeveral corps of it had fo providentially 
diſplayed in the reduction of Louifbourg, Crown- 
Point, Quebec; Montreal, Guadaloupe, and Belleiſle; 

Though the reduction of Fort-Royal was imme- 
diately followed by the ſubmiſſion of much the great- 
eſt part of the ifland; yer St. Pierre “ or St. Peter, 
as we call it, and the territory adjoining, ſtill held 
out. M. Le Vaſſor de la Toũche, the governor-ge- 
neral, with the greateſt part of his forces, retired thi- 
ther, and gave out that he was determined either to 
die ſword in hand, like the brave Montcalm before 
Quebec, or preſerve the place. But the inhabitants 
ſoon after forced the governor to ſurrender the place: 
Accordingly, he ſent his brother and others to Fort- 
Royal to offer terms of capitulation for the whole 
iſland, on the t2th of february, juſt as genetal 


* Situated; in what the natives call the Bafſe-Terre, about 20 
miles by land from Fort-Royal. 
| Monek ton, 
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Monckton was goi ing to embark in order to reduce that 
place. The 85 * admiral Rodney returned their 
—.— to 2 e propoſals, which were carried back to 
St. Pierre, and on the 14th the two deputies returned 
with the capitulation, formed and ſigned on the 1 3th 
and 14th. In conſequence of which, general Monck- 
ton left Fort-Royal the t 5th,” with the grenadiers of 
the army, and the ſecond brigade; and on the follow- 
ing day took poſſeſſion of this large and opulent town, 
With all the ports in the neighbourhood. 

Thus the defection of the inhabitants, by compel 
ing the ſurrender of the fort, happily ſaved the town 
from deſtruction. Three hundred and twenty grena- 
diers marched. out with the honours of war, to be em- 
barked immediately for France. M. La Touche, 
governor- general; Monſieur Rouilfe, lieutenant · go- 
vernor, and the officers of the ſtaff, were to follow 
them ſoon after. In the forts Royal and St. Pierre, 
the redoubts and the batteries, there were found 436 
pieces of ſerviceable cannon of different ſizes and 1462 
barrels of gunpowder, including filled cartridges for 
cannon, together with 4 proportionable quantity of all 
other ſtores, ammunition, and implements of war. 

Comimodore Swanton being at this time off the 
iſland of Granada, with a ſquadron of men of war, 
general Monckton immediately ſent brigadier- general 
Walſh, with the gth brigade, and the corps light 
infantry, under lieutenant - colonel Scott, to aſſiſt in 
the reduction of that and the other iſlands. 

Soon after the reduction of Martinico, the Hand of 
St. Lucia ſurrendered at diſcretioh to captain Hervey. 

General Walſh arrvied off the iſland of Granada 
on the 3d of march with the troops under his com- 
mand, When, according to his orders, and in con- 
7 junction with commodore Swanton, he ſent lieutenants 


colonel Scott the ſame day on ſhote, to ſummon the 


governor, with the troops and inhabitants, to ſurren- 
ory and ye the favourable terms offered to them 
Tex from 
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from general Monckton. The commodote had, 
before Walſh's. arrival, ſummoned them, but they 
then refuſed. to ſubmit; but the inhabitants now 
thought proper to take the benefit of the capitulation, 
and accordingly ſigned it on the 4th... They abandon- 
ed a very ſtrong and advantageous poſt, commanding 
the fort, which the governor, with the regulars and 
free-booters, had . to defend. The next day 
the general landed at day: break with the grenadiers, 
tight infantry, and 270 regiment, ' and got poſleſſion 
of a favourable poſt. The, governor finding himſelf 
abandoned by the inhabitants, and the communication 
with the country, and every ſupply cut off, ſubmit- 
ted, without firing a gun, to the terms granted to 
Nlartinico. Thus we became maſters of the iſland of 
Granada, rogether with the Grenadillas and their de- 
Kae and this conqueſt was made without the 
ols man; though the fort, and the intrenched 
hills a Dove it, might have been more obſtinately de- 
fended. Brigadier Walſh afterwards took poſſeſſion 
af the inland of St. Vincent. | 

The Huſſar frigate, on the gd and 4th of april, 
attacked four ſhips in Tiberon Bay; one of them of 
16 guns was burnt, another of 14 ſunk, the third of 
16, and. the fourth of 12 guns, taden with flour and 
indigo, were cut out, and carried into Jamaica; but 
the french crews got on ſhore in their boats during 
the engagement. The enemy had ſeventeen killed, 
and thirty-hve wounded; the Huffar had only one 
man killed and thirty-five wounded. But unhappily 
the Huſſar, captain Caſket, in may following, be- 
ing on a cruize off Hiſpaniola, ſtruck upon the 
ſhore, and was loſt. Three men were, drowned ; 
but the captain and the reſt of the STEW: Were taken 
Pr. .loners.; 

The french, greatly. 8 at the loſs of 
Newfauadland, and determined to recover. it, ſent the 
chevalier de Tee from Breſt, Wich. the Robun 
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of 4, L'Eveille of 64, La Garonne of 44, the Li- 
corne of 3a, and a bomb keteh, to retake that place. 
His ſquadron left Breſt on the g̊th of may, and three 
days after met with the Eaſt India, Weſt- India, and 
North - American fleets, under convoy of the Superbe 
of 74guns, the; Goſport of 44, and the Danae of 
38. But the french, notwithſtanding the ſuperiority 
of their farce, declined an engagement, in order to 
ferye their full ſtrength for che expedition againſt 
Newfavodland.... They came in ſight of that iſland 
on the 20th, of une, and on the 24th, landed a bo- 
dy of troops, under the count de Hauſſonyille, in the 
bay of Bulls, ſeven leagues diſtant from St. John's. 
After poſſeſſing themſelves of a ſmall ſettlement in 
5 that bay, the count, at the head of theſe troops, 
marched ſtraight to the towu, and preſented himſelf 
before the fert. The governor was three times ſum» 
moned to ſurrender; but would hearken to no pro- 
poſals, and fixed on the french troops. The count 
de Hauſſonville putting himſelf at the head of the 
grenadierꝭ, and diſpoſing his. troops for an aſſault, the 
garriſon and inhabitants capitulated, on the 27th, to 
be priſoners: during the war, unleſs ſooner exchanged, 
and to be ſeture in their perſons and properties. The 
reſt of che ind. particularly Placentia, the capital 
of it, was afterwards reduced. After the ſurrender 
of the fort of St. John, the enemy's ſhips entered the 
harbour, having broken the chain that defended the 
entrance. They found in it the Counteſs of Grams, 
mont frigate,” formerly a privateer of Bayonne, which 
the crew had run on {hore,| but which was got off. 
They too beſides! a igreat number of other veſſels 
which the 4xenthjadmiral. madę uſe of io burn, in 
PRIN, — ſouth . od == 96 
Ads, and other works, employed in the and 
then fortified. himſelf at StoJohn's. s. 
The loſs of this: place oc ſioned great uncaſineſs 
here, ana rags vpleaſed that fo 
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inſufficient a force had been left to ſecure” it after 
dur having taken it. However, they did not 
long remain in the poſſeſſion of it; for lieutenant- 
colonel Amherſt, under the orders of Jeffery Am- 


herſt, failed on the 18th of ſeptember, with the tran- 


fports from New-York, and got inte the harbour of 
Hallifax, on the 26th'sf auguſt, after the fleet un- 
der lord Colville had left it. Not havitig a ſuffiei- 
ent number of tranſports with him, he fook up ſhip- 
ping to the amount of 400 tons, reached Louiſbur 

the 5th of ſeptember, and ſailed out of that har: 
bour, with his whole embarkation, on the 5th. He 


joined lord Colville em the $1th, a few leagues to 


the ſouthward of St. John's. He landed his troops; 


on the #43th; at Fotbay; about three leagues to the 


northward of St. John's # party of the enemy fired 
ſome ſhots at the boats as they rowed. The light in- 
fantry of the regulars landed firſt, gave the enemy 
one fire, and erove them towards St. John; the bat- 
rations landed and our for ces marched" The path 
fo? four miles was very narrow, through! a thick 
wood, and over very bad ground. Captain O' Don- 
nell's light infantry: came fp” with me, of the party 
that had been drove from the landing place. They 
had / concealed themſelves: in à wood; "from whence 
they fired, and killed three of our dees 1. but O' Don- 
nell's corps ruſhed in upon them,. took three Fei. 
foners, and drove the reft off. 

The country opened afterwards, | 001 che army 
marched to the left of Kitty Vitty. As Toon as the 
right of the army was Cleſe is this place,” the enemy 
fired from a hill on the oppoſite ſide. Colonel Am- 
herſt ſent a party up a rock, which commanded 
the paſſage over, and, under cover of their fire, 
which drove the enemy "op to the hill, and purſued 


them on that ſide winks St. John's; when the co- 
nel perceiving a body of the enemy coming to their 


a ordered over the remainder of the firſt bat⸗ 
talion, 
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ta kon, upon which the enemy retreated,” and the 
engliſh forces had juſt time to take poſt before dark. 
Ten priſoners were taken. The rroopy lay this night 
on their arms. The next morning, the 14th; the 
channel was opened, where the enemy had ſunk 
the ſhajlops.. On the 15th the enemy were diſ- 
lodged, with great reſolution,” by captain O'Donnell, 
from a ſteep and difficult hill in the front of colonel 
Amherſt's advanced poſts. Lievtenant Schuyler was 
killed, and the captain himſelf wounded in this gal- 
lant action. In the night the french fleet under M. 
de Ternay, though equal in number to the britiſh ſqua- 
dron, and ſuperior in 1 50 and men, made their 
eſcape by a ſhameful flight, after having been blocked 
up by lord Colville in "the harbour "of St. John for 
three weeks, They afterwards got fafe to Oorunna. 
Colonel Amherſt, on the 16th, ac uainted the count 
4'Hauſſonville: by letter, that in al he executed his 
intended deſign of blowing up the fort when he 
quitted it, every man of the garriſon ſhould then be 
put to the ſword. On the night of the 17th a mor- 
tar battery Was opened againſt the fort; and the 
next day it capitulated. before any other batteries 
had s to Fe M. de Ternay, flying in the ut- 

5 #4 t 3 75 moſt 


* The letters which paſſed on this occaſion, between colonel 
Amherſt, and the count d e. and the ee, of 2 555 
tulation, were 4s alen; $f 


Camp before St. John? s, ſept. 16, 1762. 

SIR, AH 

% Humanity directs me to acquaint you of my firm i intentions. 

know the miſerable ſtate your garriſon is left in, and am fully 
informed of your defign of blowing up the fort on quitting it ; but 
have a care ; for I have taken meaſures effectually to cut off your 
retreat: and fo ſure as a match i i pot to the train, every man of the 
garriſon, ſhall be put to the ſword. 

J muſt have immediate poſſeſſion; of the fort, i in the Rats ! it now 
1 or 0 the conſequences, | 
T give 
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moſt confuſion, left his anchors and the grenadiers 


of the army behind him, The garriſon amounted 
to 689 men, ſtaff and other officers included. 


The 


« 1] give you half an hour to think of it. [ have he honour ta 
be, fir, your moſt obedient TK et, 54 


'To the officer commanding , Wu. AunkRSsT.“ 
at St. . * N 


# 4 ö » 
#34 


Letter from the count © Hauſlovville to lieutenant-colonel Amherſt; 
dated at St. John's, ſept, 16, 1762. 


© © With regard to the conduct that 1 ſhall hold, you may, fir, 
be miſinformed. I wait for your troops and your cannon; and 
nothing ſhall determine me to ſurrender the fort, unleſs you ſhall 
have totally, deſlroyed it, and that I ſhall have no more powder 
to fire. 1 have the honour to be, fir, your moſt humble, and 
moſt obedient ſervant, | 


; | The count Þ'Havussonville.” 
Count sula. to wum Amherſt. 


six, he - 

« Under the uncertainty of the ſuccours which I may receive 
either from France or its. allies, and the fort being entire, and 
in a condition for a long defence, I am reſolved to defend my ſelf 
to the laſt extremity. The capitulation which you may think 
proper to grant me will determine me to ſurrender the place to 


you, in order to prevent the effukon of blood of the men who 
defend it. '4: 


« Whatever reſolution you come to, there is one left to me, 
which would hurt the intereſts of the ſovereign you ſerve. I 
have the honour to be, your moſt obedient humble ſervant, 


Fort St. John, ve, 


Cant D IAVS80NVELLS." 
18, 1762. 


Camp before St. John's, lope: 13, 1762. 


Sir | 
3 have juſt had the honoer of your letter. His britannie ma- 
jelty's fleet and army co-operating here, will not give any other 


terms to the garriſon of St. John's Gs their eo" priſoners 
of v fer. | 


: & I don't 
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The total number of french priſoners made on 


this occaſion were near 800; à very fine body of 
| I dag 8 


=” 1 don t thirſt after the blood of che dane 6 but you * 
determine quickly, or expect the conſequences ; for this is my final 
determination. 1 am, Sir, your moſt obedient humble ſervant, , 


To count n | Wu. Aut zs r. 


Letter N count d' Hauſſonville, to colonel Aae dated at 
St. John's, Nader 18, 1762. 


1 have received, Sir, your letter, which you did me the bo- 
nour to write to me. 

« I am as averſe as you to the efſuſicn of blood. I conſent to 
ſurrender the fort in a good condition, as I have already acquainted 
you, if the demands, which I encloſe herewith, are granted to my 


troops, I have the honeur 10 be, Sir, your moſt humble and moſt 
obedient fervant, 


Le compte d'Havs80xvitte.” 


ARTECLES of CAPITULATION. 


Demands of the garriſon of St. John, and, in general, of the 
troops that are in it. 


The french tap ſhalt ſarrender priſoners of war. 
Agreed to 

1 he officers and ſubalterns ' fhall keep their arms, to pre- 
ſerve good order among their troops.———Agreed to. - 

Good ſhips Wall be granted to carry the officers, grenadiers, 
and private men, either wounded or not, to France, in the ſpace 
of one month, on the coaſt of Brittany. Agreed to. Lord 
Colville will, of courſe, embark them as ſoon as 1 poſſibly can. 

The gods and effects of both the officers and ſoldiers ſhall be 

reſerved His britannick majeſty's troops never pillage, . 

The gate will be taken poſleſſion of this eee and the gar- 

riſon will lay down their arme. 


This is to be ſigned by lord Colv ile, but will remain at prelent, 
as afterwards, in, full force, 


Camp before St. John's, A81549-07.:255 Signed. 2 
ſept. 18, 1702. Wu. AMHERST, 2 ** 
: Fes | Le compte VPHau350NvitLe, 
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men, and almoſt as numerous as the regulars of the 
britiſh army. On the part of the engliſh, one lieu- 
tenant and eleven rank and file were killed; three 
captains, two ſerjeants, one drummer, and thirty- 
two rank and file were wounded; in all fifty... * 
In the ſummer of this year, july 12th and 13th, 
five hundred marines of commodore Young's ſqua- 
dron made a deſcent upon the banks of the river 
Orne in Lower Normandy, with a deſign to deſtroy 
thirteen veſſels guarded by two battalions at the 
mouth of that river. They ſucceeded in nailing up 
the cannan of the batteries, but were obliged to re- 
imbark without carrying their deſign upon the veſſels 
into execution. e | 
In the month of auguſt captain Read, in the 
King George privateer of 2 6 nine pounders, and only 
130 men, took the Tyger frigate, captain Fabre, 
from St. Domingo for Bourdeaux, of 26 nine pound- 
ers and near 240 men, yalued at between two and 
three millions of livres. The engagement laſted two 
Hours and a half; the King George had only three 
men killed, and thirty-two wounded; but the Tyger 
had about 80 men killed and wounded. The be- 
ginning of the next month, ſept. 2, captain Lebras 
in the Lion, took the Zephyr frigate of 26 guns, 
which had on board 200 troops, braſs mortars and 
cannon, ammunition and ſtares, and was, bound from 
Breſt for St. John's in Newfoundland. Having thus 
related the principal naval tranſactions of this year 
between us and the french, J ſhall in the next chap- 
ter proceed to the hiſtory of the war with Spain, 


The grants for the ſervice of this year, 1762, were 
as follows: | 
Ce th 


For navy ſervices in general, 
including 70,000 ſeamen and | 
marines | . 4,112,226 00 oO 


For 
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l. 8. d. 

For hire of tranſports, and "30'S 
victualling forces in tranſports 835,025 o0 0 
Ordnance land ſervice, includ- LEES 


ing laſt year's extra. 642,916 00 00 _ 
Towards diſcharging the debt | rg n 
of the navy 1,000,000 OO o 
For 67676 land forces, in- | 
cluding 4,008 invalids 1,629,320 00 0 
For forces in plantations 873,780 00 o 
Four regiments on iriſh eſta- IEP 
bliſnment, now in North-Ame- ) | 
rica | 23,284 o©0 00 
For augmentation of 9,370 
men 163,711 OO oo 
General and ſtaff-officers in e n, 
Germany 72, 896 oOo oo 
Embodied militia and ſcotch | | 
highlanders 443,952 OO oo 
Cloathing of embodied militia 60,706 00 0 
Cloathing and paying of un- ae 
embodied militia * 20,000 O00 oO 
Half-pay of land officers 34,383 00 oo 
Superannuated and reduced e 
horſe- guards 2,952 00 00 


For 39,773 men from Hano- 
ver, Woltembuttle, Saxe-Go- 
tha, Buckelbug, and employed 


in Germany 465,638 00 oo 
Five battalions ſerving in | 105.00 
Germany 25,504 00 00 
For hire of 10 horſe, 2, 330 
foot from Brunſwick 68,008 OO OQ 


For hire of 2,120 horſe, and 

9,900 foot, from the landgrave 

ot Heſſe Caſſel, with artillery, 
Kc. | N 268,360 09 09 
| For 
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For hire of 1,576 horſe, and 


8,800 foot, additional troops 
from Heſſe-Caſſel 

Towards aſliſting his majeſty 
to grant reaſonable ſuccours in 
money to the landgrave of 
Heſſe-Caſſe] 

Extraordinaries of the land 


forces to nov. 1761, over and 


above one million granted by 
parliament | 
Forage, bread, and extraor- 
dinaries of the combined army 
in Germany under prince Fer- 
dinand 1 
Extraordinaries there from 
nov. 24, 1761, to dec. 24, fol- 
lowing | . 
For extraordinaries of the 
war in 1762, and to aſſiſt the 
king of Portugal 
For compenſation to certain 


provinces in North-America, 


for levy, cloathing, and pay of 
troops raiſed there 

To the Eaſt- India company 
in lieu of a regiment 

For Anamaboo and other 
forts in Africa 


1. 1 


147,071 oo o⁰ 
50,000 00 oa 
1,353,062 00 09 


1,000,000 oo oo 
958,384 oO oo 
1,000,000 oo OS 


133,333 00 00 


20,000 00 00 


13,000 OO OO 


The above grants, with others, for officers widows, 
penſioners, the chapel at Goſport, hoſpital at Ply- 
mouth, and for other exigencies of government, a- 
mounted, in the whole, to ſixteen million ſeven hundred 
ninety-four thouſand one hundred fifty-three pounds 


cighteen ſhillings and eleven pence halfpenny. 
F F CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXXV. 


Spaniſh, ſhips taken. Spain declares war againſt Great - Bri. 
tain. Memorials between the conrts of Spain, France, 
and Portugal. The declaration of war by Portugal a- 
gainſt Spain and France; of Spain and France againſt 
the former. Foundation of the Spaniſh claim to Portugal. 
Progreſs of the war between Spain and Portugal. The 
former take Miranda, Braganza, Torre de Moncoruo, 
and Chaves. Valenga taken by brigadier-general Bur- 
geine. Succeſs of the Spaniards; their encampment 
near Villa Velba, forced and taken by general Burgoine. 
The Spaniards retire, and afterwards entirely with- 


' raw their troops, on the ſigning the preliminaries for a 
peace. 


o 


IT H the commencement of the new year 
V we found ourſelves engaged in a new war;“ 
but which happily proved both ſucceſsful and ſhort, 
But could our two united enemies have acted as 
powerfully as they baaſted, our fate had been very 
bad indeed, and both' England and Ireland would 
ſoon have become the ſeats of war, and made to 
feel the horrors of it; for great armaments and pow- 
erful invaſions were mightily talked of. But the 
flame good providence ſtill proſpered the bravery of 
our men, and freſh enemies but gave us new oppor- 
tunities to ſhew that we ſtill could conquer. 

The declaration of war by Spain againſt Great- 
Britain, was publiſhed at Madrid on the 18th of ja- 
nuary, fixteen days after that of our court. This 


* On the 2d of january, 1762, his majeſty king George in 
council ſigned a declaration of war againſt Spain, 


rupture 


1 
rupture between Great - Britain and Spain was a very 
intereſting and important event to Portugal, wha 
ſoon ſaw ſhe muſt take part with one of theſe pow- 
ers. She accordingly ſoon found herſelf ſtrongly ſo- 
licited, both by Spain and France, to declare war a- 
gainſt England. Bs. | 

The ſpaniſh ambaſſador and the miniſter plenipo- 
tentiary of France preſented a joint memorial * 
moſt faithful majeſty, dated at Liſbon the 16th of 
march, 1762. In which they repreſented, * that the 
two ſovereigns of France and Spain being obliged 
to ſupport a war againſt the Engliſh, found it proper 
and neceſſary tq take indiſpenſable meaſures to curb 
the pride of the engliſh nation; that the firſt meaſure 
they had agreed on, was to Fo the moſt faithful 
king in their offenſive and defenſive treaty, and to de- 


ſire him to join their majeſties forthwith : that they 
expected, the moſt faithful king would acquieſce 
therein, ſince his ſubjects feel, much more than other 
nations, the yoke which Great-Britain lays, and which 
ſhe means to extend, over all thoſe, who have poſſeſſions 
beyond fea : that they deſired the moſt faithful 
king to declare himſelf united with them in the pre- 
ſent war againſt the engliſh, to break off all corre- 
ſpondence and commerce with them as the common 
enemy of all three, and even of all maritime nations; 
to ſend away all their men of war and merchant ſhips ; 
and to join to the forces of France and Spain, thoſe 
which the moſt High has put in his hands.“ His ca- 
tholic majeſty makes this reflection to the moſt faith- 
ful king; that he is the brother of the queen his 
wife, a true friend, a moderate and quiet neighbour, 
who has made this propoſal to him; conſidering the 
Intereſts of the moſt faithful king as his own. How 
much more glorious and uſeful will it be, (continues 
the memorial) for the moſt faithful king to have 
for his ally a catholic king, his near relation, his 
neighbour in Europe and America, to aſſiſt each other 

| mutu- 
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Mtitually and with eaſe, than the engliſh nation, int 
capable, by their haughtineſs, of conſidering other ſor. _ 
vereigns with equality, and always deſirous to make 
them feel the influence of their power? and what 
occaſion can the moſt faithful 'king have for the af- 
ſiſtance of England, when, by an offenſive and de- 
fenfive league, he ſhall be united with Spain and 
France? Theſe conſiderations are ſo ſtrong, that the 
catholic king thinks, there can be no doubr, bur that 
the moſt faithful king will yield to them, without 
ſtopping a moment; fo much the more, as his ca- 
tholic majeſty has cauſed troops to march to the 
frontiers of Portugal, ſo that, in a few days, ny 
may garriſon the principal ports of the kingdom, to 
prevent the danger which the maritime places of Por- 
tugal might run, when the part taken by his moſt 
faithful majeſty ſhould come to o the oe cage of the 
engliſh,” T“ 

This memorial was Hgned © on tue part of Spain by 
Don Joſeph Torrero, and on that of Frente by 
Jacques Bernard O Dun. 

The two miniſters added to the echo * 
they were ordered by their courts: to demand a cates 
gorical anſwer in four days, and that every day be- 
yond that term would be conſidered as a negative. 
This memorial was anſwered on the — of his 
moſt faithful majeſty, by don Lewis de endl; ſe- 
cretary of ſtate to his majeſty of Portugal, in a me- 
morial ſigned at the palace on the 1008 of maren 
following. W 

In which, having briefly recapitulated thy fubſtarice 
of the foregoing memorial, it is ſaid, ' << That his moſt 
faithful majeſty, having taken the contents of the 
aforeſaid memorial into conſideration, in the preciſe 
time of four days, has ordered his ſecretary of ſtate to 
repreſent, that his moſt faithful majeſty is ſenſibly af- 
| fected at ſeeing the flames of war kindled between the 
Fm with Whom he is cloſely connected by 2 

7 
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blood, of friendſhip, and of ſolemnly treaty; ſuch 23 
Spain, France, and Great-Britain,” - 

His majeſty then wiſhes to mediate between them 
a renewal of the conferences broke off at London. 
And then adds, & that the court of Portugal having 
ancient and uninterrupted alliances with the Britifh 
court, for many years paſt, by ſolemn and public 
treaties, purely defenſive, and, as fuch, innocent; 
and not having received offence on the part of Great- 
Britain, his faithful majeſty could not enter into an 
offenſive league againſt that court, without being 
wanting to the public faith, religion, fidelity, and 
decorum; beſides, that loving his ſubjects as a father, 
and being obliged to attend to their preſervation as a 
king, he would be wanting both to one and the other, 
if he ſhould oblige them to endure the calamities of 
an offenſive war, which they are not in a condition to 
ſupport, after the misfortunes which have happened 
in Portugal, by the long ſickneſs of the late king, by 
the earthquake in 1755, and by the horrible Comer 
racy of 1758.“ 

„That his majeſty, upon theſe principles, has, given 
orders to 7 5 his ports and maritime places, and o 
equip a ſufficient; number of ſhips of war to protect 

them; cauſed his troops to be held ready to prevent, 
in the ſaid ports and maritime places, thoſe accidents 
which might happen there; and all for the common 
advantage of the powers of war, without diſtinction 
of any. That his moſt faithful majeſty, ſince the 
acceſſion of his catholic majeſty to the throne of 
Spain, has always given him the moſt diſtinguiſhed 
marks of a brother Who loves him, of a brother-in- 
law who eſteems him, of a ſincere friend, and of a 
neighbour, who has. forgot nothing to cultivate an 
intimate correſpondence with him, even ſo far as to 
ſtipulate, by the laſt treaty of the 12th of February 
of the preceeding year, even when the acquiſitions of 
che king were in queſtion, © That he preferred, to 
every 
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every other intereſt, that of removing the ſmalleſt 
occaſion that might become an obſtacle to, or alter, 
not only the good correſpondence! due to his friend- 
ſhip, and to the ſtrict ties of blood, but that might 
Fr an intimate union between their reſpective 
ubjects.” | | N e 
The king hopes, that the moment his catholic 

majeſty ſhall have reflected upon all theſe marks of 
love, he will ſee on the one hand, that theſe reaſons 
alone, which exceed the limits of the king's power, 
hinder him from entering into the league propoſed to 
him; and that it is impoſſible for any thing to be 
done in the ports of this kingdom, contrary to the 
intereſts of his catholic majeſty, and to the firm neu- 
trality which this court conſiders as a neceſſary. prin- 
ciple of her ſyſtem.” iq gti ve bnuileoo 
Another memorial, dated the iſt of April, from 
Spain and France, by the ſame ambaſſador of Spain 
and miniſter of France, was delivered to the portu- 
gueſe ſecretary; in which it was repreſented, That 
if there ſhould be a new negociation, their catholic 
and chriſtian majeſties would accept the media- 
tion of his moſt moſt faithful majeſty, out of regard 
to his ſacred majeſty; but the partiality Which his 
miniſtry has ſhewn for the engliſh, would make his 
molt chriſtian majeſty fear, with reaſon, that the me- 
diation of his moſt faithful majeſty would not be fa- 
vourable to him. That their catholic. and moſt chri- 


ſtian majeſties believe, and their enemies alſo know. 


and take advantage of, his moſt faithful majeſty's 
averſion to war. That the defenſive alliances with the 
court of London are not an obſtacle, becauſe no alli- 
ance is obligatory, when the queſtion is to ſnake off 
a yoke; the project, already far advanced, of Eng- 
lend on Portugal. That Portugal had received an 
offence from England, by that power's having at- 
tacked a french ſquadron in one of the ports of 
Portugal; an inſult ſufficient to give right to a de- 
I claration 
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tlaration of war againſt his britannic majeſty; That 
theſe alliances are not ſo innocent, though called 
purely defenſiye,- becauſe they become in reality of- 
fenſive, ſince the convenience of the portugueſe ports 


enable the engliſh ſquadrons to cruize on the principal 


coaſts for cutting off the french and ſpaniſh naviga: 
tion, which they otherwiſe could not do at all ſeaſons. 


That theſe iſlanders would inſult all the maritime 


rs of Europe; they would let others enjoy their 
ſſeſſions and their commerce, if all the riches of 


Portugal did not paſs into their hands. Conſequently, 


Portugal furniſhes them with the means to make war; 
and their alliance with the faid court is offenſive. 


The faid alliances were made jn the beginning of this 


century; when there were animoſities and oppoſitions, 
occaſioned by the preceding poſſeſſion of Spain, and 
for as long as they might laſti "Theſe animoſities, 
however, are now ended; and two. brothers poſſeſſors 
of Spain and Portugal; neceſſity might then have 
authorized the king of Portugal to adopt ay alliance 
contrary'to his true ſyſtem, and to his decorum. Now 
he ought to be glad of the neceſſity, 'which others lay 
upon him, to make uſe of his reaſon, in order to take 


the road of his glory and common intereſt, That 


their majeſties might, however, complain of the pre- 


ference given to England, to ſend ſuccours to Portu- 


gal, for the object of theſe ſame precautions; to keep 
at Liſbon an engliſh general, ſeveral aids de camp, 
and other officers; ſince it is not poſſible bur that 
they will concert military projects, according to the 
ſolicitations of the Portugueſe miniſter at London; 
which are public, and which the engliſh themſelves 
do not conceal. - But as his moſt faithful majeſty is 
ſtill in time to embrace the moſt juſt party, the two 
monarchs of France and Spain flatter themſelyes, that 
the preparations of the king of Portugal may acquire 
an ally 3 being well aſſured that they will give him 
but little umbrage, and, on the contrary, that mw 
* Wi 
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will produce much advantage to him. Finally, the 
ambaſſador of Spain, and the miniſter plenipþvten- 
tiary of France, repeat what they have already ſet 
forth in the memorial of the 16th of march. They 
aſiſt on the demand therein contained, and they de- 
\clare to the moſt faithful king; that, without further 
repreſentations, or his conſent; the Spaniſh troops, 
already on the frontiers, will enter Pottugal, for the 
ſingle object of advancing, till they ſhall obtain that 
the ports of Portugal be not at the diſpoſal of the 
enemy, having, at the ſame time, the moſt preciſe 
orders not to commit, without reaſon, the leaſt ho- 
ſtility againſt the ſubjects of the moſt faithful king. 
It remains for his molt fathful majeſty to chooſe, ei- 
ther to receive theſe troops as allies, or to refuſe them 
entrance, or ſubſiſtence, and to oppoſe them as ene- 
mies. For then the two allies will take all poſſible 
precautions, on theſe ſuſpicions, already too much 
founded, that the court of Liſbon, by intelligence 
for ſome time paſt with that of London, will march 
out to meet them, with Engliſh forces, in order to 
Hinder their juſt deſigns, and to make them bloody, 
contrary to the ſentiments of their hearts, 


Liſbon, the 1ſt of | 4, Signed, 
april, 1762. Don Joszen Totkterot? 
; Dow Jaques O Dun.“ 


This memorial, which breathed rather the ſpirit of 
a declaration of war than the remonſtrances of friends, 
was very ſmartly anſwered on the part of Portugal, 
by Don Lewis, ſecretary of ſtate to his moſt faithful 
majeſty, in a memorial dated the 5th of april, 17623 
which ſets forth, N N 
„That his faithful majeſty, notwithſtanding a 
declaration ſo ſurpriſing and unexpected, perſiſts in 
the ſentiments which he has always at heart, of com- 
.plying with the wiſhes of their catholic and moſt 
0 ER 1 chri- 
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chriſtian majeſties; nevertheleſs, he eannot tſuade 
himſelf that it is in his power to break the defenſive 
treaties which he has with Great- Britain, without that 
court's having given him motives ſo ſtrong as to 
oblige him to undertake a war. That he can no 
more perſuade himſelf that the ſaid treaties are offen- 
hve, as is inſinuated in this laſt memorial, on account 
of the commerce which Portugal allows to the Eng- 
liſh ſubjects 3 it being generally known to all the 
world, that theſe fort of treaties confift of en 
ments between the powers, to enable them the better 
to defend and maintain themſelves, by the ſuccours 
which one receives from the other, either in troops 
or money, or in ſomething elſe which may be of ad- 
vantage to them ; and this is the caſe of the treaties 
of league and commerce between Portugal and Great- 
Britain, and is what the law of God, of nature, and 
of nations, and the univerſal practice of all nations, 
have always deemed innocent. 

That the unbounded confidence which his moſt 
faithful majeſty has always had in the ties of blood, 
the friendſhip, and the good neighbourhood which he 
has always cultivated with his catholic majeſty, can- 
not be better proved than by the ſilence and tran- 
quillity with which the king has ſeen, fora long time 
paſt, his frontiers almoft blocked up and infeſted, the 
commerce of corn prohibited, the ſpaniſh magazines 
upon the ſaid frontiers filled with all forts of military 
ſtotes, and the places ſwarming with troops, without 
his moſt faithful majeſty's having given the leaſt 
order to his ambaſſador at Madrid, to know the object 
of theſe preparations. 

* That, after having acted with ſuch ſincerity, tran- 
quillity, and good faith, at the time only when his 
moſt faithful majeſty ſaw that it was neceſſary for him 
to liſten to the clamours of his ſubjects, and to pre- 
ſerve his royal decorum from the univerſal cenſure of 
all * which had ſpread even into every public 
40 3 news- 
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news- paper. And, at the fame time, that it Was 
known to all the world, that the kingdom of Por- 
tugal was in want of experienced officers, his moſt 
faithful majeſty invited over lord Tyrawley z he allo 
took ſome Engliſh officers, and of other nations, to 
xerciſe his troops, as has been conſtantly practiſed in 
his kingdom; and as their catholic and moſt chri- 
ſtian majeſties, and all ſovereigns in general, practiſe 
alſo, without there ariſing any ſuſpicious diſtruſt from 
, oo Cie Ja 
That his moſt faithful majeſty hopes, that the ſo- 
lidity of theſe reaſons will make, upon the minds, of 
their . catholic and moſt chriſtian majeſties, an im- 
preſſion worthy. of their religion, and of their hu- 
manity; and that they will perceive the crying in- 
Juſtice of purſuing; againſt Portugal; the war kindled 
againſt Great-Britain. And that his moſt faithful 
majeſty; under theſe circumſtances, could not recede 
from the neutrality which he adopts for his ſyſtem, 
without loſing, even with their catholic- and moſt 
chriſtian majeſties, that good opinion which he pre- 
fers to every other opinion. "1 
Thar, for theſe reaſons, and, in the unexpected 
caſe of the ſpaniſh troops entering Portugal, under 
any pretence whatever, not only without his moſt 
faithful majeſty's permiſſion, but contrary to his ex- 
preſs declaration made-in the memorial of the 2oth 
of march, and repeated by the preſent, making 4 
declared and offenſive war againſt him, by this vio- 
lent and unexpected invaſion. In ſuch a caſe, his 
moſt faithful majeſty, no longer able to avoid doing 
his utmoſt for his own defence, has commanded his 
forces to hold themſelves in readineſs, and to join 
with thoſe of his allies, in ſupport of the neutrality, 
which is the only and ſingle object for which they 
mall be employed. 2 | 8 
His moſt faithful majeſty declares, finally, that it 
will affect him leſs, though reduced to the laſt extre- 
| Uuz | mity, 
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mity, of which the ſupreme judge is the ſole arbi- 
ter, to let the laſt tile of his palace fall, and to ſee 
his faithful ſubjects ſpill the laſt drop of their blood, 
than to ſacrifice, together with the honour of his 
crown, all that Portugal holds moſt dear; and to 
Tubmit, by ſuch extraordihary means, to become an 
unheard-of example to all pacific powers, who will 
no longer be able to enjoy the benefit of neutrality, 
whenever a war ſhall be kindled between other 


owers, with which the former are connected by de- 
tenſive treaties,” . | 


On the 243d of april, the ſpaniſh ambaſſador,” Tor- 
rero, with the french miniſter, O' Dun, preſented 
a third memorial to the court of Portugal, to the 
following effect: 


«© The ſaid ambaſſador and miniſter having loſt 
all hope that their maſters ſhould prevail with the 
king of Portugal to unite his forces with theirs, and 
ſhake off his prejudicial dependance upon England, 
Portugal being ſo accuſtomed to this evil as not to 
perceive it, or the Engliſh having gained a deſpotic 
power over her underſtanding, ſince ſhe will not ad- 
mit the reaſonings of France and Spain; and know- 
ing that, though eaſy, it would be uſeleſs to refute 
the laſt memorial of Portugal, of the 5th of april, 
they make to that memorial only the following ge- 
nera] reply. | 

The king of Portugal has confeſſed, that England 
has given him cauſe to break the defenſive treaties, 
by ſaying, that it does not outweigh the calamities of 
a war; but Portugal will not incur equal calamity 
by waging a war againſt England, as by waging 
a war againſt France and 'Spainz and yet though 
England has given him offence, and France and 
Spain have given him none, except by perſuad- 
ing him to regard his intereſt, he has choſen a 4:4 
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with France and Spain, rather than a war with Eng- 
land. | 

„The king of Portugal cannot ſee, becauſe he will 
not ſee, that his defenſive treaties with England are 
offenſive with regard to Spain and France, the pre- 
ceding memorials in which they are proved to be ſo, 
being unanſwerable.  - : 

« Notwithſtanding the king of Portugal inſiſts, that 
there is no difference between her neutrality and that 
of other powers, and that he cannot be juſtly forced 
out of it; yet ſuch neutrality cannot be regarded 
with indifference, on account of the inconveniencies 
experienced by Spain in other wars with England. 

S8 ince the king of Portugal founds his honour upon 
not delivering himſelf from the yoke of England, the 
kings of France and Spain found theirs on attempt- 
ing it; and will maintain it with as much inflexibility 
as the king of Portugal reſolves to do, when he de- 
clares, he will, rather than give it up, ſee the laſt ſtone 
of his palace overturned, and the laſt'drop of blood 
in his dominions ſhed, | 

<« Laſtly, the king of Portugal having determined, 
rather to reſiſt the ſpaniſh forces as enemies, than 
admit them as friends, it is not fit a ſpaniſh ambaſſa- 
dor, or a french plenipotentiary, ſhould continue 
longer at Liſbon, and the neceſſary pafſports are there- 
fore required for their departure.” 


To this memorial, Portugal replied, in ſubſtance as 
follows, on the 2d day after its delivery, april 25, 


His majeſty the king of Portugal finds nothing 
new ia the preceding memorial that ſhould cauſe him 
to alter his reſolutions; nor is he ſurpriſed at the 
effective rupture now owned by Spain and France, in 
the progreſs of an unexampled negociation, which 
was opened by notifying to his majeſty, that it was 
agreed between Spain and France, without any pre- 
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vious notice, to make the neutral kingdom of Portte 
gal the theatre of war. | Piat! 
- * The king of Portugal places his honour ſolely in 
being faithful to his word, and in fulfilling the du- 
ties of his crown, of religion and humanity, which 
forbid his entering into an offenſive war againſt any 
power which has not given him juſt cauſe, though 
not allied by reciprocal treaties, which have been kept 
2 for ages paſt, as thoſe with England have 
een. | 

That no part.of the memorial of the gth of april 
can, without the groſſeſt perverſion of the ſenſe and 
intention of it, be tortured into a confeſſion, that 
England had given cauſe ta break the treaties ; be- 
cauſe, on the contrary, his portugueſe majeſty owes 
to England all that good harmony which is the natu- 
ral effect of thoſe ancient alliances. 

His majeſty ſees no other difference between his 
neutrality and that of other powers, than the manner 
in which his frontiers are beſet, under no other pre- 
rence, than that it is convenient for France and Spain 
that Portugal ſhould violate her treaties. 

His majeſty's ſole view is to defend and preſerve 
himſelf in peace, which by all the laws of God, of 
nature, and nations, he has a right to do; and he 
has the ſame right to defend his kingdom from inva- 
fion, as every private perſon has to defend his houſe 
againſt any body that ſhould attempt to enter it againſt 
his conſent, and that he will do it with his utmoſt ef- 
forts, aſſiſted by thoſe of his allies. 

* He orders the neceſſary paſſports for the ſpaniſh 
and french repreſentatives to be ready when they ſhall 
ſend for them; and declares, that in ſuch caſe, he- 
will ſend expreſſes to recall his ambaſſador and pleni- 
potentiary from Spain and France.” 


On 
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On the 23d of may, his portugueſe majeſty iſſued the 


following declaration of war againſt Spain: 


© Whereas the ambaſſador of Caſtile, Don Joſeph 
Torrero, in conjunction with Don Jacob O un, 
miniſter plenipotentiary of France, by their repreſen- 
tations, and the anſwers I have given thereto, it ap- 
pears, that one of the projects agreed on between the 
aforeſaid powers in the family pact was, to diſpoſe of 
theſe kingdoms. as if they were their own; to invade 
them, to occupy them, and uſurp them, under the 
incompatible pretext of aſſiſting me againſt enemies, 
which they ſuppoſed for ſuch, that never exiſted; 
and whereas different general officers of his catholic 
majeſty have ſucceſſively, ſince the 3zoth of april laſt, 
ſpread various papers through my dominions, pre- 
ſcribing laws and ſanctions to my ſubjects, invading 
at the ſame time my provinces with an army divided 
into various bodies, attacking my fortified places, and 
perpetrating all the aforeſaid hoſtilities, under the 
pretence of directing them to the advantage and glory 
of my crown and of my ſubjects; . and in ſuch light 
even the catholic king himſclt has repreſented the caſe 
to me; and whereas, notwithſtanding all theſe con- 
tradictory and unheard-of motives, an offenſive war 
has been made againſt me, contrary to truth and juſ- 
tice, by the aforefaid two monarchs, through mutual 
conſent : I have ordered it to be made known to 
all my ſubjects, that they hold all diſturbers, or vio- 
laters, of the independent ſovereignty of my crown, 
and all invaders 5 my kingdom, as public aggreſſors 
and declared enemies; and from henceforward, in 
natural defence, and neceſſary retortion, they be treat- 
ed as aggteſſors and declared enemies in all and every 
ſenſe ; and that to opprels them in their perſons and 
effects, all military perſons, and others, authoriſed by 
me, make uſe of the moſt executive means, which, 
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in theſe caſes, are ſupported by all laws; and that, 
in like manner, all ſaid military, and every other per- 
ſon or perſons, of whatever rank, quality, or condi. 
tion they be, quit all communication and correſpon- 
dence with the ſaid enemies, under the penalties de- 
creed againſt rebels and traitors. I likewiſe order that 
all the ſubjects of France and Spain that reſide in this 
city, or in the kingdoms of Portugal and Algarva, 
retire within the preciſe term of fifteen days, to reckon 
from the day of the publication of this decree, other- 
wiſe they ſhall be treated as enemies, and their effect; 
confiſcated z; and that in all the wet as well as dry 
ports of this kingdom, all commerce and communi- 
cation ceaſe with the aforeſaid monarchies of France 
and Spain, and all fruits, manufactures, or goods, of 
any kind, of the produce of the ſaid monarchies, be 
deemed contraband, and the entry, ſale, and uſe of 
them be prohibited. 

« Ordered, that this decree be affixed and tranſmitted 
to every country, that it may come to the knowledge 
of all my ſubjects. I have given orders to the inten- 
dant-general of the police, to grant paſſports to all the 
aforeſaid, who have entered theſe kingdoms, bona 
fide, on their buſineſs, that they be permitted to re- 
tire unmoleſted. Palace of Noſſa Senhora da Ajuda, 
18th may, 1762. 

With the rubrick of his majeſty, 
AyToNn1o Ly1z Dg Corps.” 


On the x5th day of june, the king of Spain iſſued 
the following declaration of war againſt Portugal. 


© Neither my repreſentations, founded in juſtice 
and utility, nor the fraternal perſuaſives with which I 
accompanied them, have been able to alter the king 
of Portugal's blind affection for the engliſh. His 
miniſters, engaged by long habit, continue obſtinate 
in their partiality, to the great prejudice of his "4 
| jets z 
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jets; and I have met with nothing but refuſals, and 
been inſulted by his injurious preference of the friend- 
ſhip of England to that of Spain and France. I have. 
even received a perſonal affront, by the arreſting of 
my ambaſſador, Don Joſeph Torrero, at Eſtremos, 
who was detained there in violation of his character, 
after he had been ſuffered to depart from Liſbon, and 
had arrived on the frontier, in virtue of paſſports 
from that court; but notwithſtanding ſuch inſults. 
were powerful motives for me to keep no longer any 
meaſures with the king of Portugal, nevertheleſs ad- 
hering to my firſt reſolution of not making an-of- 
fenſive war againſt the portugueſe, unleſs forced to it, 
I deferred giving orders to my general to treat them 
with the rigours of war; but having read the edict 
of the king of Portugal, of the 18th of laſt month, 
in which, miſrepreſenting the upright intentions of 
the moſt chriſtian king and myſelf, he imputes to us 
a pre-concerted deſign of invading his kingdoms, 
and orders all his vaſſals to treat us as enemies, and 
to break off all correſpondence with us, both by ſea 
and land; and forbids the uſe of all protections com- 
ing from our. territories, confilcating the goods of 
the french and ſpaniards, and likewiſe ordering them 
to leaye Portygal in a fortnight, which term, how- 
ever ſtrait, has been further abridged, and many of 
my ſubjects have been expelled, plundered, and ill- 
treated, before the expiration of it; and the marquis 
de Sarria having found, that the portugueſe, un- 
grateful to his goodneſs and moderation, and the ex- 
actneſs with which they have been paid for every 
thing they have furniſhed for my troops, have pro- 
ceeded ſa far as to excite the people and ſoldiery 
againſt my army; fo that it would be diſhonourable 
to carry my forbearance any farther : for theſe cauſes 
] have reſolved, that from this day my troops ſhall 
treat Portugal as an enemy's country, that the pro- 
perty of the portugueſe ſhall be confiſcated throughoug 
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my dominions, that all the portugueſe ſhall leave 
Spain in a fortnight, and that all commerce with them 
ſhall be prohibited for the future.” 


On the 2oth day of june the french king iſſued his 
declaration of war againſt Portugal, as follows: 


* The king and the catholic king being obliged 
to ſupport a war againſt England, having entered into 
reciprocal engagements to curb the exceſſive ambition 
of that crown, and the deſpotiſm which it pretends 
to uſurp, in every ſea, and particularly in the Eaſt 
and Weſt-Indies, over the trade and navigation of 
other powers. Tre 8. | 

Their majeſties judged that one proper ſtep for at- 
taining this end would be, to invite the king of Por- 
tugal to enter into their alliance. It was natural to 
think that the propoſals, which were made to that 
Prince on this fabje, in the name of his majeſty and 
of his catholic majeſty, would be readily accepted. 
This opinion was founded on the conſideration of 
what the moſt faithful king owed to himſelf and to 
his people, who, from the, beginning of the preſent 
century, groaned under the imperious yoke of the 
engliſh, Beſides, the event hath but too clearly 
ſhewn the neceſſity of the juſt meaſures taken by 
France and Spain with regard to a ſuſpicious and dan- 
gerous neutrality, that had all the inconveniencies of 
a concealed war, | 8 

« The memorials preſented to the court of Liſbon on 
this ſubject have been made public: all Europe hath 
ſeen the ſolid reaſons of juſtice and conveniency which 
were the foundation of their demand on the king of 
Portugal : to theſe were added, on the part of Spain, 
motives of the moſt tender friendſhip and aſſiduity, 
which ought to have made the ſtrongeſt and moſt 
ſalutary impreſſion on the mind of the moſt faithful 


king. 
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But theſe. powetful and juſt conſiderations were {5 
far from determining that prince to unite with his 
majeſty and his catholic majeſty, that he abſolutely 
rejected their offers, and choſe to ſacrifice their alli- 
ance, his own glory, and the good of his people, to 
his unlimited and blind deyotion to the will of Eng- 
land. ent Wan 

* Such conduct leaving no doubt concerning the king 
of Portugal's true intentions, the King and the catho- 
lic king could conſider him, from that time, only as 
a direct and perſonal enemy, who, under the artful 
pretext of a neutrality which would not be obſerved, 
would deliver up his ports to the diſpoſal of the eng- 
liſh, to ſerve for ſheltering places for their ſhips, and 
to enable them to hurt France and Spain with more 
ſecurity, and with more effect. 

<« Nevertheleſs, his majeſty and his catholic majeſty 
thought it their duty to keep meaſures with the moſt 
faithful king; and if the ſpaniſh troops have entered 
Portugal, this invaſion, which was become indiſpen- 
ſably neceſſary, was not accompanied with any de- 
claration of warz and the troops have behaved with 
all the circumſpection that could be required even in 
a friendly and neutral ſtare. 

„All this moderation hath been thrown away: the 
king of Portugal hath juſt now declared war in form 
againſt France and Spain. This unexpected ſtep 
forced the catholic king to make the like declaration 
againſt Portugal; and the king [of France] can no 
longer defer taking the ſame reſolution. 

Independent of the morives which are common to 
the two monarchs, each hath 7 grievances to 
alledge againſt Portugal, which of themſelves would 
be ſufficient to juſtify the extremity to which their 
majeſties ſee themſelves with regret obliged to proceed. 

Every one knows the unjuſt and violent attack 
made by the Engliſh in 1759, on ſome of the french 
king's ſhips, under the cannon of the portugueſe forts 

| | | at 
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at Lagos. His majeſty demanded of the moſt faith. 
ful king to procure him reſtitution of thoſe ſhips : 
but that prince's miniſters, in contempt of what was 
due to. the rules of juſtice, the laws of the ſea, the 
ſovereignty and territory of their maſter, (all which 
were indecently violated by the moſt ſcandalous in- 
fraction of the rights of ſovereigns and of nations) 
in anſwer to the repeated requiſitions of the king's 
ambaſſador on this head, made only vague ſpeeches, 
with an air of indifference that bordered on deriſion. 
At the ſame time the court of Liſbon, pretending 
to be ignorant that ſovereigns, who hold their rank 
of their birth only, and the dignity of their crown, 
can never permit, under any pretext, any potentate 
to infringe prerogatives and rights belonging to the 
antiquity and majeſty of their throne, hath pretended 
to eſtabliſh, without diſtinction, an alternative of pre- 
cedence between all the ambaſſadors and foreign mi- 
niſters about the king of Portugal. The king being 
informed by his ambaſſador of the notification that had 
been made to him of this extraordinary and unexam- 
* regulation, ſignified in writing to the moſt faithful 
ing his juſt diſſatisfaction; and his majeſty declared 
that he would never ſuffer any attempt to be made 
ro diminiſh the right eſfentially inherent in the repre- 
ſentative character with which he is pleaſed to honour 
his ambaſſadors and miniſters, _ | 
However juſtly the king was authoriſed to expreſs, 
at that time, his diſpleaſure 'on account of theſe 
grievances, and ſeveral other ſubjects of complaint 
which he had received from the court of Portugal, 
his majeſty contented himſelf with recalling his am- 
baſſador, and continued to keep up a correſpondence 
with the moſt faithful king, which he very ſincerely 
deſired to render more intimate and more laſting. 
That prince, therefore, can only blame himſelf for 
the calamities of a war, which he ought, on every 
account 
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account to have avoided, and which he hath been 


the firſt to declare. - | | 

His offers to obſerve a ſtrict neutrality might have 
been liſtened to by the king and the catholic king; if 
paſt N had not taught them to guard againſt 
the illuſion and danger of ſuch propoſals. 
In the beginning of the pteſent century, the court 
of Liſbon was very forward to acknowledge king 
Philip V. of glorious memory, and contracted formal 
engagements with France and Spain. Peter II. who 
at that time filled the throne of Portugal, ſeemed to 
enter cordially into the alliance of the two crowns : 
but after diſſembling his ſecret intentions for three 
years, he broke all his promiſes, and the neutrality 
which he had afterwards ſolicited, and which, in a 
letter to the republic of the United Provinces, he had 
even adviſed her to embrace, and joined the enemies 
of France and Spain. The ſame confidence, and the 
ſame ſecurity, on the part of the two crowns, in the 
reſent ſtate of things, would undoubtedly have been 
ollowed by the like defection in the court of Liſbon. 
United to the catholic king by indiſſoluble ſenti- 
ments of tender friendſhip and common intereſts, the 
king hopes that our united efforts will be favoured 
by the God of Hoſts, and will in the end compel 
the king of Portugal to conduct himſelf on princi- 
ples more conformable to ſound policy, the good of 
his people, and the ties of blood, which unite him 

to his majeſty and his catholic majeſtx. 
„The king commands and enjoins all his ſubjects, 
vaſſals, and ſervants, to fall upon the ſubjects of the 
king of Portugal ; and expreſsly prohibits them from 
having any communication, commerce, or intelligence 
with them, on pain of death; and accordingly his 
majeſty hath from this date reyoked, and hereby re- 
vokes, all licences, paſſports, ſafeguards, and ſafe- 
conducts, contrary to theſe preſents, that may have 
been granted by him or his licutenant-generals, 20d 
Other 
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rupture between the two crowns, the ſpace of ſix 
months ſhall be granted their ſubjects reſpectively to 
ſell, or remove, their effects, and withdraw their per- 
ſons, if they think fit) the king of Portugal hath 
juſt now ordered; that all the french who are in his 
kingdom ſhould leave it in the ſpace of fifteen days, 
and that their effects ſhall be confiſcated and ſequeſ- 
tered; his majeſty, by way of juſt repriſals; commands, 
that all the portugueſe in his dominions ſhall, in like 
manner, leave them within the ſpace of fifteen days 
from the date hereof, and that all their effects ſhall be 
confiſcated.” SIRE FL en | | 


On june 25, the king of Spain ſent to the viceroy of 
of Navarre, and to the governors of the provinces 
of Spain, an order in the following terms: 


1 Since the portugueſe, through an inveterate ha- 
tred for the ſpaniſh name (a hatred founded only on 
hereditary prejudice) have carried their barbarity to 
fuch extremities, as to cut off the ears and noſes, of 
in other cruel manner to mutilate ſeveral ſpaniards 
who were leaving Portugal, in conſequence of the 
declaration of war, Who are arrived on our frontiers 
thus mutilated and disfigured; and as the portugueſe 
government has endeavoured to ſhake; by motives of 
intereſt, that fidelity and love which' good ſubjects 
owe their country, by publiſhing, on the 17th; at 
Yelves, and without doubt through all their frontiers, 
that any ſpaniard baniſhed from Spain, 'who would 
retire with his wealth to Portugal, ſhould enjoy all 
forts of franchiſes, and be treated as a native chere: 
TEENS although 
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although his majeſty believes that he lias no ſubject ſo 
unworthy the name of a ſpaniard as to be tempted 
by ſuch offers; if, however, there ſhould be any one 
2 baſe, be it known to him from chis hour, that if 
he ſhould at any time return to Spain, he ſhall ſuffer 
the infamy and puniſhment due to traitors and deſer- 
ters of their country. His majeſty orders you to pub- 
liſh te preſent eat throughout your juriſdiction, 


'D. R1carpo WaLL. * 


The reaſons which the court of Madrid publiſh- 
ed to the world, are hardly to be paralleled 8 by 
thoſe which Peter the Great alledged againſt Charles 
the twelfth « that he, the Czar, had not received 
ſufficient honours when he paſſed Incognito through 
Riga, and that proviſions had been ſold too dear to 
his ambaſſadors. 

„ Family connections, and the various diltreſſes of 
Portugal, ought to have prevented the deſolation of 
that kingdom. A fatal earthquake; a daring and 
wicked attempt upon the life of the ſovereign; the 
very dreadful puniſhments afterwards inflicted upon 
the noble families which were concerned in that at- 
tempt ; the expulſion, and total ruin, of the jeſuits; 
all theſe working together, had weakened, to a great 
degree, that reciprocal affection and confidence which 
conſtiture the true happineſs of prince and people. 
In this ferment of men's minds, the conſequence of 
an irruption, on the part of Spain, was dubious. 
Such an irruption, unprovoked and cruel as it was, 
might have given ſpirit and power to diſaffection, or 
it might have called back the court and nation to 
their mutual intereſt, and have at leaſt united a 
wretched country before it was ſubdued. Upon the 
whole, it ſeems to have done neither; the king main- 
tained his prerogative, and the ſubject abandoned 
Himſelf to his cowardice, 


Perhaps 


— 


1 A ; 
e Perhaps there never was a mote flagrant and 6ut= 
rageous inſtance of ſtate-caſuiſtry and political in- 


Juſtice, than in the behaviour of the king of Spain 


to his portugueſe majeſty. All the arguments ad- 


vanced in the ſpaniſh memorials, to palliate the in- 
vaſion of Portugal, are a daring inſult upon common 
ſenſe, and betray a weakneſs of judgment almoſt 


equal to the incapacity of the meaſure which they 
were intended to ſupport. It may not be improper 
to preſent the reader with a ſhort account of the foun- 


dation upon which his catholic majeſty might be ſup- 


poſed to have laid his claim to Portugal. Don Henry, 
cardinal biſhop of Evora, came to the crown upon 
the death of the unfortunate Don Sebaſtian, and reign- 
ed a year and an half. He was the laſt of the royal 


blood of Portugal, in the male line. The title to the 


ſucceſſion lay between the iſſue of Mary and Ca- 
therine, daughters of prince Edward, the ſon of king 
Emanuel; and between Philip the ſecond of Spain, 
ſon of the princeſs Iſabella, the daughter of that king. 
Mary was married to the duke of Parma, from whom 
the preſent king of Spain is naturally deſcended. But 


the general aſſembly of the ſtates of Portugal, paſſed 


a famous law, A. D. 1139, by which it was enacted, 


that the eldeſt daughter ot the king, in caſe of failure 
of iſſue male, ſhould have the right of ſucceſſion in 
her, if ſhe married a portugueſe nobleman ; but, if 


ſhe married a prince or nobleman of any foreign na- 


tion, ſhe ſhould then forfeit all that right. The rea- 
ſon of this limitation is thus expreſſed : © Becauſe our 
people ſhall not be obliged to obey a king who is not 


a portugueſe by birth; ſince they were our own 


countrymen and ſubjects who gave us a king, with- 
out any foreign aſſiſtance, by their own valour, and 


at the expence of their blood. 8 
„This is the fundamental law of Portugal, and 
Philip the ſecond admitted the validity of it, when he 


himſelf inſiſted that a ſpaniard was no foreigner. Ca- 


therine, 
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chering, the younger ſiſter of Mary, became the wife 
of the duke of Braganga, from whom the preſent 
king of Portugal is lineally deſcended. Such was the 
ſtate of the ſeveral claims. Whoever had the firmeſt 
ng. Philip had indifputably the greateſt 
1 wealth, his eſtabliſhed character for po- 
litical abilities, and, above all, his ſituation, enabled 
him to take poſſeſſion of Portugal in the cloſe of 
1380; and that kingdom remained in his family till 
1640, when the tyranny of the ſpaniards, and the 
ſpirit of the portugueſe, raiſed the duke of Braganga 
to the throne. The battle of Montijo in 1644, that 
of St. Miquel in 1958, the vigorous attack made 
upon the ſpaniſh lines before Elvas, by the marquis 
' Marialva, in 1659 ; all theſe were proofs of the 
reſolution and fortune, with which the portugueſe 
acted, in the aſſertion of their recovered 
freedom. | a 
The ſpaniards, exhauſted by the ſucceſs of France, 
having ended their war with that nation by the peace 
of the Pyrennees, were left at liberty to bring their 
whole force againſt Portugal. The actions of Canal 
and of Amexial in 1663, were ſtill favourable to the 
portugueſe ; but the great general Schomberg was the 
perſon who put a period to the flattering expectations 
of Spain. He came with 4000 french troops into 
Portugal. With this choice body of experienced ſol- 
diers, he joined, in 1665, the portugueſe forces, under 
the marquis of Marialva, gained a complete victory 
at Montes Claros, over the ſpaniſh army commanded 
by the marquis of Carracena, and fixed the throne in 
the houſe of Braganga. The firmneſs, conſtancy, 
and zeal of the portugueſe, were conſpicuous in 
the whole courſe of this war, which laſted twenty- 
eight years. 
et is eaſy to imagine how difficult a work it muſt 
prove, notwithſtanding any advantages, to force the 
neck of ſuch a people into a yoke which they have 
x once 
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once ſhook off; and to bring thoſe again into ſub- 
jection, who are equally animated by a deteſtation of 
their enemy, and a remembrance of thejr former 
glory. However, we ſhall not find in the courſe of 
this new war between the Portugueſe and Spaniards, 


that the former, ſome of the peaſants and regulars 


excepted, behaved with that ſpirit of bravery, which 
ſo nobly animated their anceſtors.” 

Great Britain, ever faithful to her treaties, took 
care to ſend a timely ſuccour of troops and officers 
to Portugal, in the month of may. With ref 
to the war between Spain and Portugal, I ſhall con- 
tent myſelf with giving a ſhort account of the prin- 
cipal events of it. 

The Spaniards on their entering into Portugal are 
ſaid to have committed unheard- of barbarities among 
the ſmall villages, robbing and murdering the inha- 
bitants, ſetting fire to their crops, and not even ſpa- 
ring the ſacred furniture belonging to their chapels. 
In the courſe of this invaſion, they made themſelves 
maſters of Miranda“, Braganza, Torre di Moncorvo, 
and Chaves. They demoliſhed the fortifications of 
the two former cities, and left a ſtrong garriſon in 
the latter. On their retreat from Braganza, they 
plundered the college and church, as well as the 
houſes of ſeveral of the principal people; whom, to- 
gether with ſeveral prieſts, they carried with them to 
Spain. They alſo killed ſeveral peaſants of that neigh- 
bourhood in cold blood. But his catholic majeſty 
being informed of the ſacrilege committed by his 
army, ordered all the ſacred furniture to be reſtored 


* Whilt the marquis de Sarria, commander of the ſpaniſh 
forces, was preparing to beſiege Miranda de Douro, in the pro- 
vince of Tras-0s-Montes, a powder magazine blowing up, the 
portugueſe governor determined to capitulate; upwards of 8c0 
men were either deſtroyed by the exploſion, or obliged to ſurrender 
priſoners of war. 


to 


„ 
to the biſhop of the dioceſe, and that the churches 
ſhould not be profaned. . 

The ſpaniards divided their forces, which were in 
the province of Tras- os- Montes, into three parts. 
The principal corps was encamped near Miranda; 
the ſecond, conſiſting of 5000 men, at Torre di 
Moncorvo; the third, of the ſame number, near 
Chaves. Another body of 8000 men entered the 
portugueſe frontier near Almeyda : this corps ſuffered 
by deſertion, and its detached parties were often re- 
pulſed by the militia of the country. The ſummer 
months in that warm climate are unfavourable to mi- 


litary expeditions, and the ſpaniards could do little 


more than chaſtiſe the peaſants of ſeveral villages, 
whoſe natural averſion overcame the oath of obedi- 
ence which they had taken, and who did every thing 
in their power to cut off the convoy of proviſions de- 
ſigned for their camp. Theſe, and the portugueſe com- 
panies, called auxiliaries, were eaſily defeated and 
diſperſed. At length the ſpaniards opened the trenches 
before Almeyda, a frontier town, in the province of 
Tras-os-Montes, ſixteen miles from the ſpaniſh city 
of Cividad Rodrigo. On the 25th of auguſt. the 
fortreſs was ſurrendered, after a ſiege of nine days, 
and before a practicable breach had been made, by 
the governor Alexandro de Pallares Coello di Brito, 
for which he was afterwards put under confinement at 
Coimbra. Fifteen hundred regulars, and two thou- 
ſand peaſants, were permitted to retire with the ho- 
nours of war, on condition of not ſerving againſt 
the king of Spain for ſix months. They found there 
eighty pieces of cannon, eleven of iron, nine braſs 
mortars, and one of iron for grenades ſeven hundred 
quintals of powder, and other implements of war, 
together with a quantity of ammunition and pro- 
viſions. - 

As a counterbalance to this advantage, the count 
de Lippe, (who now commanded the britiſh and por- 
"> © 23 tugueſe 
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tugueſe troops, lord Tyrawley being returned to 
England) cauſed Valenęia d' Alcantara to be attacked 
by the britiſh troops. Brigadier-general Burgoine, 
who was appointed to this brave exploit, ordered 
part of his regiment of light dragoons to puſh into 
the town ſword in hand. The attack was ſo briſk 
and ſudden, that the guards in the ſquare were all 
killed, or taken priſoners, before they could uſe their 
arms. After the body of the engliſh regiment was 
come up, and formed in the ſquare, ſome deſperate 
perſons attempted an attack, but all of them were 
deſtroyed, or taken, The general gave no quarter 
to thoſe who fired ſingle ſhots from the windows of 
the houſes : at laſt he forced ſome prieſts through the 
town, to declare to the people, that he was deter- 
mined to ſet fire to it at the four corners, unleſs all 
the doors and windows were inftantly thrown open. 
This menace had the deſired effect. Major-general] 
don Michael d'Irumberrri and Balanga, with his aid 
de camp; one colonel and his adjutant; two cap- 
tains, ſeventeen ſubalterns, and fifty-nine private men, 
were made priſoners; the. reſt of the regiment of 
Seville were deſtroyed. Three colours were taken. 
The dragoons were ſent into: the country to bring in 
all who had eſcaped. A detached ſerjeant, and fix 
men only, fell in with a ſpaniſh ſubaltern and twenty- 
five dragoons, who were unbroken, and prepared to 
receive them; of theſe they killed fix, made the reſt 
priſoners, and took all their horſes. 

The loſs of the engliſh in the attack of Valenga 
was inconſiderable, only lieutenant Burk, of colonel 
Frederick's, one {erjeant, and three private men, were 
killed; but two ſerjeants, one drummer, and eigh- 
teen private men, were wounded ; ten horſes were 
killed, and two wounded. Brigadier Burgoine and 
colonel Somerville conducted the troops in perſon. 
The britiſh grenadiers, under the command of lord 
Pulteney, fince dead, diſlodged the enemy's _— 

rom 
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from the houſes, and captain Singleton diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf in this affair. The ſpaniſh officers themſelves 
publicly commended the generofity of general Bur- 
goine in handſome terms; and indeed the generoſity 
and courage of the britiſh troops, on this occaſion, 
were highly worthy of admiration. This ſucceſs 
would probably have been attended with more, if 
circumſtances, that could not well be expected, had 
not retarded the march of ſixteen portugueſe battali- 
ons, and three regiments of cavalry. : 

The field-marſhal, count de Lippe, on this occa- 
ſion, in the orders of the day, auguſt. 29, declares, 
that “he thinks it his duty to acquaint the army 
with the glorious conduct of general Burgoine, who, 
after having marched fifteen leagues without halting, 
had taken Valenga ſword in hand, made the general, 
who was to have invaded Alentejo, priſoner, deſtroyed 
the ſpaniſh regiment of Seville, taken three ſtandards, 
a colonel, many officers of diſtinction, and a great 
number of ſoldiers, priſoners. The marſhal makes 
no doubt bur the whole army will rejoice at this 
event, and that every one will, in proportion to his 
rank, ſtrive to imitate ſo glorious an example.” 

The marquis de Sarria had hitherto commanded, 
the ſpaniſh army, but having ſolicited and obtained 
his diſmiſſion, with the order of the golden fleece in 
recompence of his paſt ſervices, he was ſucceeded in 
his poſt of general by the count d' Aranda. The 
portugueſe on the 28th of ſeptember abandoned Ce- 
lorico. The ſpaniards afterwards took poſſeſſion of 
Penamacor, Salvaterra, and Segura. In Salvaterra 
there was a garriſon of upwards of 400 men, which 
capitulated on the condition of not ſerving. againſt 
the king of Spain, or his allies, for the term of ſix 
months. | 
The ſpaniards, early in oftober, alſo made them- 
ſelves maſters of the defile of St. Simon, and of Villa 
Velha, a mooriſh caſtle near the Tagus. Brigadier 
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Burgoine for ſome time ſupported the latter acroſs 
the river. The garriſon, conſiſting of upwards of 
three hundred men, ſurrendered priſoners of war, 
The portugueſe infantry, under the count de St. Jago, 
being obliged to file off by the road of Sobreira For- 
moſa, lord Loudon, with four britiſh regiments, 
fix companies of portugueſe grenadiers, ſome light 
dragoons and portugueſe cavalry, brought up the rear 
guard, and kept the ſpaniards in awe. The portu- 
gueſe grenadiers merited upon this occaſion the ap- 
probation of lord Loudon, who ſpoke advantage- 
ouſly of them. Colonel Lee, between the 5th and 
6th of october, with one hundred grenadiers, two 
hundred royal volunteers, fifty britiſh dragoons, ahd 
fifty of St. Payo's horſe, all under the orders of 
brigadier-general Burgoine, marched up to, attacked, 
and forced a ſmall ſpaniſh encampment near Villa 
Velha, burnt ſome magazines, ſpiked up fix pieces 
of cannon, brought off about ſixty artillery mules, 
a few priſoners, and a quantity of valuable baggage. 
Lieutenant Maitland, of Burgoine's dragoons, bravely 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf in this affair, and repulſed the 
enemy's cavalry. The britiſh troops loſt only one 
corporal killed, eight private men wounded and mil- 
ſing. The ſpaniards, according to their own account, 
had two lieutenants killed, one colonel] and one en- 
ſign wounded, one captain and one ſubaltern taken 
priſoners; the loſs of their private men uncertain. 
Great commendations are due to the abilities of ge- 
neral Burgoine, and the reſolution of the britiſh troops 
commanded by colonel Lee, in this operation. 
The ſurpriſe of the ſpaniſh encampment near Villa 
Velha, as above related, effectually defeated the ſcheme 
they had formed of paſling over the Tagus into the 
province of Alentejo; and the heavy rains which fell 
afterwards, obliged them to retire from Caſtella Bran- 
co, and to repaſs the mountains which ſeparate the 
provinces of Eftremadura and Beira. | 


Some 
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Some time this month, october, his portugueſe 
majeſty, by a letter under his own hand, having re- 
queſted a further ſuccour from our court, orders were 
given for three thouſand light troops to march to 
Portſmouth, and embark immediately for Liſbon, 
under convoy of the Neptune man of war, | 
Theſe troops were actually embarked, but the pre- 
liminary articles for a peace between Great-Britain, 
France, and Spain, being ſigned in the interim, or- 
ders were ſent for their diſembarkation. The preli- 
minaries of peace were received with great joy at the 
court of Portugal, and by the whole portugueſe na- 
tion, though not ſo by ours, and the ſpaniards im- 


mediately began to withdraw their troops out of that 
kingdom, 
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Two Spaniſh ſhips taken. Brave action of captain Mead 
in the Fowey. Capture of the Hermione, a rich Spa- 
* wiſh regiſter-ſhip. Gallant action of two privateers. 
* Tranſports for the Havannah taken by the French. Sir 
George Pocock and lord Albemarle take the Havannah. 
Further aftions againſt the Spaniards. Treaty of peace 
between Great- Britain, France, and Spain, revived. 
The duke of Bedford goes to the court of France, aud 
the duke of Nivernois arrives in England. Preliminary 
articles of peace between Great-Britain, France, and 
Spain. Ceſſation of arms. The definitive treaty of 
peace. 


1 firſt act of hoſtility on the part of Great- 
Britain, after the declaration of war againſt 
Spain, committed upon the ſpaniards by us, was the 

taking a large ſpaniſh ſtore-ſhip, of 800 tons 
burthen, laden with cannon, powder, ſmall arms, and 
ordnance ſtores for la Guayra. Captain Ourry, in 
the Actæon, under the orders of admiral Rodney, 
fell in with, and took her off Tobago. Captain El- 
phinſton, in the Richmond, march 3, brought into 
the Madeira a ſpaniſh ſhip, called the Il Caſtil de la 
Marr, in her paſſage to the Weſt-Indies. The cap- 
tain offered ſixty thouſand pounds ſterling for her 
ranſom. She had on board one hundred tons of Cam- 
peachy logwood, two thouſand raw hides, and about 
ſeventy thouſand dollars, beſides indigo, coffee, and 
bale goods. 

This was followed by a brave action of captain 
Joſeph Mead, in the Fowey. On the 13th of march 
he met with the la Ventura, a ſpaniſh frigate of 26 

| guns, 
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guns, twelve pounders, on one deck, and 300 men, 
commanded by captain Don Joſeph de las Caſas, on 
her return from the Havannah, from whence ſhe had 
been ſent with money for the payment of the ſpaniſh 
king's troops at Porto Rico and St. Domingo. The 
Fowey had only 24 guns, nine pounders, and bur 
134 men, two of whom were lick, and incapable of 
ſeryice, However, captain Mead began the attack, 
at about fix or ſeven leagues from Cape Tiberone. 
The engagement laſted about an hour and an half, 
when both ſhips ſheered off to repair the damages 
they had received. At ten at night captain Mead 
bore down a ſecond time upon the Ventura, and ex- 
changed a few broadſides with her; but the dark- 
neſs preventing him from forming a ſatisfactory judg- 
ment of her motions and diſtance, he made fail to 
windward, and kept his men at quarters, to obſerve 
her as cloſely as poſſible during the night. 
On the dawn of the next morning, the 14th, the 
engagement was renewed for the third time, whea the 
Fowey went as near to the enemy as ſhe could do, 
without falling on board of her. The diſpute was 
long; and well maintained; but at laſt, about half 
an hour after eight, the La Ventura ſtruck her co- 
lours. She was at this time reduced almoſt to a 
wreck, and had received ſeveral ſhots between wind 
and water, one of which was afterwards diſcovered 
to have penetrated into her magazine: and indeed 
the Fowey was herſelf ſo much damaged in her maſts 
and rigging, that fhe was obliged to undergo a tho- 
rough repair at Jamaica. When the Ventura ſtruck, 
neither ſhip had a boat that could ſwim, or tackle - 
left to hoiſt one out with. However, captain Mead 
contrived, by nailing a tarpaulin over the ſhot holes 
of a ſmall boat, to get a midſhipman and fix men on 
board the prize, and to receive the captain of the 
ſhip, the captain of the ſoldiers, and ſix or ſeven more 
priſoners on board his own ſhip. The midſhipman 
5 was 
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was obliged to employ good uſage, and ſome art, 
to induce the ſpaniards to aſſiſt him in bringing the 
Ventura into Port-Royal harbour, 

In the above action, the La Ventura loft about 
forty or fifty men. The Fowey had but ten killed, 
and twenty-four wounded ; two of the latter died ſoon 
after of their wounds. The lieutenant, two mates, 
and twenty private ſailors were in the harbour. The 
maſter got drunk, and diſappointed the captain of 
his aſſiſtance, and the gunner was wounded in the 
firſt part of the engagement. Under all theſe diſad- 
vantages, the capture of ſo ſtrong a frigate may be 
juſtly reckoned among the gallant actions of the war“. 

In may following, the 2 1ſt, captain Sawyer, in the 
Active frigate, and captain Pownall, in the Favourite 
ſloop, took off Cape St. Vincent, and carried into 
Gibraltar, the Hermione, a ſpaniſh 3 ſhip, of 
26 or 28 guns, bound from Lima to Cadiz, havin 
on board 2,600,000 hard dollars, regiſtered for the 
court of Madrid. 

Captain Crichton, in the Brilliant privateer, in 
company with the York privateer of Briſtol, a ſloop of 
ten three pounders, filenced a fort upon Cape Finiſ- 
terre, mounting two eighteen pounders and eight nine 
pounders, ſtruck the ſpaniſh, and hoiſted engliſh co- 
Jours, ſunk two veſſels in the harbour, and brought 
away four others, loaden with wine for the ſpaniſh 
fleet at Ferrol: this gallant action was effected with 
the loſs of but two men killed, and twelve wounded. 

Five tranſports, being part of the ſecond divifion 
from New-York for the Havannah, having on board 


* Captain Mead, when he was an inferior officer, ſerved under 
Mr. Moyſtyn, and was the inventor of a machine for cleanſing a 
ſhip's bottom at ſea, known to the ſailors by the name of Mead's 
Hog. While he commanded the Crown ſtore-ſhip, he gave re- 
peated proofs of his diligence and conduct. He is the author of 
a little work, „An eſſay on currents at ſea,” for which he re- 
ceived the thanks of the lords of the admiralty. | 


three 
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three hundred and fifty regulars of Anſtruther's re- 
giment, were taken, july 21, by two french ſhips of 
the line, three frigates, and fix ſail of brigantines and 
loops, near the paſſage between Maya Guannas and 
the north Caicos, Two days after, the Pallas, cap- 
tain Clements, attacked two ſpaniſh chebecs at the 
entrance of the bay of Cadiz, one of which was of 
34 guns, and the other of 24, and obliged them 
both to take ſhelter, with a conſiderable loſs, under 
the cannon of their own forts. 

The ſame month the Cheſterfield, of 44 guns, and 
four tranſports, ran on Cayo Confite, the entrance 
of the Bahama ſtreights, on the Cuba ſide, an hour 
before day-light, and were ſtranded ; but all the ſea- 
men and troops got on ſhore, and were afterwards 
tranſported ſafe to the Havannah. | 

But I am now to relate a more glorious and capi- 
tal event, which took place in the month of auguſt, 
the ſurrender of the Havannah, and all its depen- 
dencies, and the ſhips of war and merchandize in the 
harbour, to fir George Pocock, and the earl of Al- 
bemarle. Sir George paſſed through the old ſtreights 
of Bahama with his whole ſquadron, . conſiſting of 
nineteen ſhips of the line, ſeveral frigates, and a large 
number of tranſports, between the 27th of may and 
the evening of the 5th of june. On the 2d of june 
the Alarm, captain Almes, engaged and took the 
Thetis, of 22 guns and 180 men, and the Phoenix 
ſtore-ſhip, of 18 guns and 75 men, together with 
a brigantine and a ſchooner, all bound to Segoa in 
the Streights, to load with timber for the uſe of the 
fleet at the Havannah, The Thetis had ten men 
killed and fourteen wounded ; the Alarm ſeven men 
killed and ten wounded. The army under lord Al- 
bemarle landed on the 7th of june without oppoſition, 
between two forts on the rivers Bocanao and Coxt- 
mar, about ſix miles to the eaſtward of Moro cal- 
tle, Captain Hervey, in the Dragon, ſilenced Coxi- 
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mar caſtle, and enabled the army to paſs that river 
unmoleſted. On the 8th, a ſmall corps, under co- 
lonel Carleton, repulſed and diſperſed the ſpaniſh re- 
giments of Edinburgh dragoons, two companies of 
grenadiers and many officers, together with a body 
of militia on horſeback, the whole amounting to near 
6000 men, advantageouſly poſted upon a riſing 
ground between the britiſh army and the village of 
Guanamacoa. On the 11th the fort of Chorera (on 
the weſt ſide) was abandoned by the ſpaniards, after 
having been battered by the Belleiſle, captain Knight; 
and colonel Carleton attacked a redoubt upon the 
Cavannos (an hill above Moro caſtle) which he car- 
ried with little reſiſtance and loſs : a poſt was eſta- 
bliſhed here under the name of the Spaniſh Redoubt. 
By the 12th the ſpaniards had ſunk three ſhips of the 
line in the entrance of the harbour's mouth, by which 
it was effectually blocked up and ſecured. On the 
15th a detachment of 1200 men under colonel Howe, 
and 800 marines under the majors Campbel and Col- 
lins were landed and encamped at Chorera, about 
ſeven miles weſtward of the Havannah, where they 
engaged the attention of ,the enemy, and proved of 
conſiderable ſervice. After the previous and neceſſary 
preparations were completed, which employed the 
time of the army from the 12th of june to the 1ſt of 
July, the artillery began to play upon the Moro Ca- 
ſtle. The enemy landed on the 29th of june two de- 
tachments from the Havannah of soo men each, 
conſiſting of grenadiers and choſen troops, together 
with armed negroes and mulattoes, to interrupt the 
beſiegers in their operations. One of theſe detach- 
ments marched upon the right under the Moro ; the 
other upon the left near the Lime-kiln, where the he- 
ſiegers had raiſed one or two batteries to remove the 
ſhipping to a greater diſtance which had annoyed them 
conſiderably : the picquets and advanced poſts re- 
pulſed theſe detachments, wounded many, and killed 
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or took priſoners 200 men, with the loſs only of to 
men _ _ — — 8 their ſide. On the firſt 
of july the Cambridge of 80 guns, Dragon of 74, 
and! Marlborough 66, all 4 — the a 07 
captain Hervey, attacked the north-eaſt part of the 
Moro caſtle for the ſpace of near ſix hours, when they 
were called off. The two former ſhips received great 
damage from the height of the fort, whilſt the fort 
itſelf ſuffered very little from their fire, This attack 
divided the attention of the garrifon, and enabled the 
army to obtain a ſuperiority of guns on the land fide. 
Captain Gooſtry, of the Cambridge, was killed in the 
beginning of the engagement; and his place was ſup- 
ow by captain Lindſay of the Trent, who acquitted 

imſelf with honour during the remainder of the ac- 
tion. The conduct of captain Campbell, of the Stir- 
ling Caſtle, was cenſured by captain Hervey, and or- 
dered to be examined into by a court- martial. 42 
ſeamen were killed, and 140 wounded in this deſpe- 
rate fervice. Captain Mackenzie, of the Defiance, 
brought the Venganza frigate of 26 guns, and the 
Marte of 18, out of the harbour of Port Mariel, af- 
ter ſome firing. All but 20 men had left them. The 
harbour of Port Mariel is abour ſeven leagues to the 
leeward of Chorera, and was afterwards taken poſſeſ- 
ſion of by fir George Pocack as a place of ſecurity 
for the ſhipping againſt the dangers of the ſeaſon, in 
which he was at that time advanced. A ſchooner 
loaded with coffee, and bound from Hiſpaniola to 
New Orleans, fell into the hands of the cruizers be- 
longing to the fleet. On the 2d of july the grand 
battery caught fire, and the labour of g or 600 men 
for 17 days was deflroyed. Had not this accident in- 
tervened, the caſtle wauld probably have been re- 
duced in a ſhort time. On the 1ith the merlons of 
the grand battery again caught fire, and the whole 
was irreparably conſumed. + Amidſt theſe difficulties, 
and the uninterrupted communication which the caſtle 
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maintained with the town of the Havannah and the 
ſhips, togecher with the nature of the ſoil, which was 
all rocky, and the conſequent neceſſity of carrying on 
all the approaches above ground, the ſiege proved a 
work of time. From the 17th to the 22d the be- 
ſiegers proceeded againſt the Moro by ſap and mines. 
About four in the morning of the 22d, fifteen hun- 
dred men made a ſally from the Havannah, divided 
into three parties; two of theſe parties were repulſed 
and driven back into the town; the third retreated 
without venturing upon an engagement. Lieutenant- 
colonel Stuart, of the goth regiment, at the head of 
30 men only, ſuſtained the attack of one of theſe 
parties for an hour, when he was ſupported by about 
100 ſappers and the 3d battalion of royal Americans. 
The loſs of the ſpaniards was computed at near 400 
men in killed, drowned and taken: that of the britiſh 
troops amounted to about 30 killed and wounded ; 
brigadier Carleton was among the latter. On the 26th 
a two-decked ſpaniſh merchant ſhip was ſunk by an 
howitzer; and on the 28th a large merchant ſhip 
was deſtroyed by lightning in the harbour. The 
works were continued from the 23d to the 3oth, and 
the uſual advances were made, ſtep by ſtep; on the 
30th two mines were ſprung ; one in the counter- 
ſcarp, the other in the right baſtion; the latter had 
the moſt conſiderable effect, and made a practicable 
breach. Orders were immediately given for the al- 
ſault. Twenty-two officers, - 15 ſerjeants, and 281 
rank and file commanded by the gallant lieutenant- 
colonel Stuart of the goth regiment, together with 
I 50 ſappers under a captain's command; all ſuſtain- 
ed by 17 officers, 14 ſerjeants, and 150 rank and file, 
making in the whole 499 men, mounted with the 
greateſt reſolution, formed expeditiouſly on the top 
of the breach, drove the enemy from every part of 
the ramparts, and planted his majeſty's ſtandard upon 
the baſtion. Thus tell Moro caille after a fiege of 
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29 days. Of the ſpaniards, Don Louis de Velaſco, 

tain of the Reyna, colonel and commander in 
chief of the caſtle, was mortally wounded in defend- 
ing the colours ſword in hand; a brave officer, de- 
ſervedly regretted both by friends and enemies; the 
marquis Gonzales, captain of the Aquilon, colonel 
and ſecond in command in the caſtle, was killed 
their loſs in the aſſault amounted to 343 killed or 
drowned, 37 wounded, and 326 made priſoners; in 
all, 706. The loſs of the britiſh troops. was trifling, 
conliſting in 14 killed, and 28 wounded. On the 
roth of Auguſt in the morning, the batteries being 
prepared to play from the Cavannos on the eaſt ſide, 
and ground being ready to be opened on the weſt 
fide, lord Albemarle ſummoned the governor of the 
Havannah to capitulate, who returned a civil but re- 
ſolute anſwer; the next day, the artillery men and 
ſailors ſilenced, in about ſix hours, all the guns in 
the Punta fort and the north baſtion of the town. 
The governor hung out a white flag and beat a 
parley. The capitulation was ſigned on the 13th, 
by which the town of Havannah, with all its depen- 


dencies ſurrendered to his majeſty's arms; all ſhips 


in the harbour, all money and effects whatever be- 
longing to the king of Spain; all the artillery, arms, 
ammunition, and naval ſtores without reſerve, and all 
the catholic king's ſlaves, were to be delivered up to 
fir George Pocock and lord Albemarle ; the regular 
troops, ſailors and marines, all making part of the 
garriſon, were to be tranſported to the neareſt port 
of Old Spain at the expence of his britannic majeſty, 
and the militia were to deliver up their arms to the 
commiſſary appointed to receive them. The Tigre, 
Reyna, Soverano, Infante, and Aquilon of 70 guns, 
the America, Conqueſtado, San Genaro and Santo 
Antonio of-60 guns, fell into the hands of the con- 
querors; the Neptuno of 70, the Alta of 64, and 
the Europa of 60, were ſunk in the entrance of ths 

harbour; 
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harbour; there were two more ſhips of war on the 
ſtocks, and ſeveral merchant ſhips. The regulars who 
capitulated, were compoſed of the fecond regiment 
of Spain, the ſecond regiment of Arragon, the Ha- 
vannah regiment, artillery companies, Edinburgh 
and Havannah dragoons, amounting to 936, exclu- 
five of the priſoners on board the men of war, and 
the ſick and wounded on ſhore. In the courſe of 
the ſiege, the loſs of the britiſh troops conſiſted in 
11 officers, 15 ſergeants, 4 drummers, and 260 rank 
and file killed; 19 officers, 49 ſerjeants, 6 drum- 
mers, and 176 rank and file wounded ; 39 officers, 
14 ſerjeants, 11 drummers, and 632 rank and file 
dead of diſeaſes and the climate; and one ſerjeant, 4 
drummers, with-125 rank and file miſſing; 4 offi- 
cers, I drummer, and 31 rank and file died of their 
wounds. The whole amounted to 1822. The offi- 
cers of note were, the lieutenant-colonels Thomas, 

Gordon, and Leith ; the majors M*Neil, Mirrie, and 
Ferron; the captains Suttie. Tyrwhitt, Schaak, 
M Donald, Menzies, Crofton, Windus, and Gore- 


ham, dead; captain Strachey, killed; brigadier 


Carleton and the captains Balfour, Morris, Spend- 
love and Gordon, wounded. 351 pieces of braſs and 
iron ordnance were found in the Moro caſtle, Punta, 
and the town of Havannah. Major- general Keppel 
commanded the attack of Moro caſtle. Sir George 
Pocock, commodore Keppel, lieutenant- general El- 
liot in particular; and, in general, every officer, ſol- 
dier and ſailor, carried on the ſervice with the great- 
eſt ſpirit and zeal. The ſeamen chearfully aſſiſted in 


landing cannon and ordnance ſtores, manning batte- 


ries, making faſcines, and ſupplying the army with 
water. The unanimity which ſubſiſted between the 
army and fleet cannot be better deſcribed than in Sir 
George Pocock's own words. Indeed, (ſays he) 
it is doing injuſtice to both, to mention them as 
two corps; ſince each has endeavoured,. with ne 
d cc mo 
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* moſt- conſtant and chearful emulation, to render 
tc it but one; uniting in the ſame principles of ho- 
% nour and glory for their king and country's ſer- 
« vice.” This capture of 12 great ſhips of the line, 
(including. the three which were ſunk) beſides two 
men of war on the ſtocks, three frigates, and an 
armed ftoreſhip, was a more ſevere blow to Spain 
than that which ſhe felt from England in 1718, when 
fir George Byng and captain Walton took or burnt 
off Cape Paſſaro, and on the coaſt of Sicily, one ſhip 
of 74 guns, one of o, four of 60, two of 54, one 
of 44, three of 40, one of 36, one of 30, and one 
of 24; in all, fifteen: and if the ſituation of the 
Havannah, and the treaſure found in it, are conſi- 
dered, perhaps it may be ſafely affirmed, that the 
ſpaniards have not ſuffered ſuch a ſenſible and humi- 
liating loſs ſince the defeat of their celebrated Ar- 
mada. The narrow pals between the town and caſtle 
having been cloſely watched, a letter was intercepted 
from the governor of the former to the governor of 
the latter, deſiring him to maintain himſelf in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of the caſtle, and expreſſing his own inability 
to make any defence. After the caſtle was gallantly 
taken by aſſault, lord Albemarle acquainted the go- 
vernor of the town, that he had been well informed 
of the weak ſtate of the place, and that it would ſave 
much bloodſhed to ſurrender. This was, however, re- 
fuſed ; upon which lord Albemarle ſent his own let- 
ter to him, which immediately brought on the capi- 
tulation. | Fe | 
During the courſe of this ſummer, the following 
action happened between us and the dutch. The 
Hunt erſloop, cruizing off the Texel, fell in with four 
dutch ſhips under the convoy of a man of war, in 
the month of auguſt, and deſired leave to ſearch 
them, but was refuſed. The Hunter, on proper ſig- 
nals being made, was joined between the 23d and 
the 26th by the Trial floop, the Diana, and the 
as 2 . Cheſter, 
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Cheſter, and two cutters; when captain Adams, of 
the Diana, acting as commodore, politely demanded 
the uſual permiſſion to ſearch the merchantmen; but 
the commander of the dutch man of war perſiſting 
in his refuſal, captain Adams prepared himſelf for 
force, and ordered the boats of the ſhips, with an 
engliſh jack hoiſted in each, to ſearch the convoy, 
threatening the dutch captain with a broadſide, if he 
inſulted the engliſh flag. However, the dutchman 
immediately fired two ſhot at the Hunter's boat, 
which captain Adams anſwered by a ſingle ſhot, 
which the dutchman violently returned by a whole 
broadſide. This brought on a regular engagement, 
which continued about a quarter of an hour, when 
the man of war and convoy ſtruck, and were brought 
into the Downs. Not one man was killed, or wound- 
ed, on board the Diana; but on board the dutch- 
man two were killed, and the captain and two others 
were wounded. The dutch frigate was called the 
Dankbuarheld of 26 guns, commanded by Solomon 
. Dedel the younger; ſhe did not ſtrike till ſhe received 
the fire of the Cheſter, according to the dutch ac- 
count. 

Captain Hotham, in the olus, attacked in Aviles 
bay, on the 2d of ſeptember, the St. Joſeph, a ſpa- 
niſh ſhip of above 1200 tons, capable of earrying 60 
guns, though mounting but 32, bound from the 
Caraccas to Port Paſſage, with a cargo of hides and 
cocoa. Afﬀter a faint reſiſtance, the enemy took to 
their boats, and abandoned their ſhip; which being 
now in the poſſeſſion of the engliſh, the ſpaniards 
quitted a battery of three guns, erected upon an emi- 
nence, and lieutenant Campbell, with a party of ma- 
rines, went on ſhore in the evening and ſpiked the 
guns. Captain Hotham was obliged to burn this va- 
luable prize; ſhe having bulged in the night. 

But now the appearance of a peace once more re- 
vived, His moſt chriſtian majeſty having te 
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the duke de Nivernois to come here to treat of a peace; 
His britannic majeſty was pleaſed to name the duke of 
Bedford to go to Paris for the ſame purpoſe: the 
latter accordingly ſet out for Dover the firſt week in 
ſeptember, and a few days after the duke of Niyer- 
nois arrived in London. On the 4d of november the 
preliminaries of peace were ſigned at Fontainbleau 
by the count de Choiſenl,* ſecretary of ſtate for fo- 
reign affairs, on'the part of France; by the duke of 
Bedford, miniſter plenipotentiary, on the part of Great- 
Britain; and by the marquis de Grimaldi, ambaſſa- 
dor and plenipotentiary from the court of Madrid, 
on the part of Spain. For the ſake of comparing 
them with the definitive treaty itſelf, in order to fee 
how they differ, I ſhall here inſert 


The Preliminary Articles of peace, between the kings 
of Great-Britain, F rance, and Spain, 


| [Publiſhed by Authority.) 
In the Name of the moſt Holy Trinity. 


* E Bo king of Great-Britain, and the moſt 
= chriſtian king, animated with the reciprocal 
deſire to re-eftabliſh union and good underſtanding 
between them, as well for the good of mankind in 
general, as for that of their reſpective kingdoms, 
ſtates, and ſubjects, having reflected, ſoon after the 
rupture between Great - Brita and Spain, on the ſtate 
of the negociation of laſt yo, (which unhappily had 
not thEdeſired effect) as well as on the points in diſ- 
pute between the crowns of Great - Britain and Spain; 
their britannic and moſt chriſtian majeſties began a 


* The moſt chriflian king. rewarded the ſeryj 


ann 
de Choiſeul in this negociation, by creating him & 


duke and peer 


of France, with the title of duke de Praflin, © © 
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correſpondence to endeavour to find means to adjuft 
the differences ſubſiſting between their ſaid majeſties. 
At the ſame time, the moſt chriſtian! king having 
communicated to the king of Spain theſe happy diſ- 
poſitions, his catholic majeſty was animated with the 
ſame” zeal for the good of mankind, and that of his 
ſubjects, and reſolved to extend and multiply the 
fruits of peace by his concurrence in fuch laudable in- 
tentions. Their britannic, moſt chriſtian, and- ca- 
tholic majeſties, having, in conſequence; maturely 
conſidered all the above points, as well as the differ- 
ent events which have happened during the courſe of 
the preſent negociation, have, by mutual conſent, a- 
greed on the following articles, which ſhall ſerve as 
a baſis to the future treaty of peace. For which pur- 
poſe, his britannic majeſty has named and authorized 
John duke and earl of Bedford his britannic ma- 
jeſty's miniſter plenipotentiary to his moſt chriſtian 
majeſty ; his moſt chriſtian majeſty Cæſar Gabriel de 
Choiſeul, duke of Praſlin; and his catholic majeſty 
has likewiſe named and authorized Don Jerome Gri- 
maldi, marquis de Grimaldi, his ambaſſador extraor- 
dinary to his moſt chriſtian majeſty : who, after hav- 
ing duly communicated to each other their full powers 
in good form, have agreed on the following articles :” 
Article I. As ſoon as the preliminaries ſhall be 
ſigned and ratified, ſincere friendſhip ſhall be re- eſta- 
bliſhed between his britannic majeſty and his moſt 
chriſtian majeſty, and between his ſaid britannic ma- 
jeſty and his catholic majeſty, their kingdoms, ſtates, 
and ſubjects, by ſea, and by land, in all parts of the 
world. Orders ſhall be ſent to the armies and ſqua- 
drons, as well as to the ſubjects, of the three pow- 
ers, to ſtop all hoſtilities, and to live in the moſt per- 
fect union, forgetting what has paſſed, of which their 
ſovereigns give them the order and example: and, 
for the execution of this article, ſea paſſes ſhall be 
given, on each ſide, for the ſhips, which ſhall be diſ- 
patched 
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patched to carry the news of it to the reſpective pof- 
ſeſſions of the three powers.“ a 
II. His moſt chriſtian majeſty renounces all preten- 
fions, which he has heretofore formed, or might haye 
formed, to Nova- Scotia, or Acadia, in all its parts, 
and guaranties the whole of it, with all its dependen- 
cies, to the king of Great- Britain: moreover, his 
moſt chriſtian majeſty cedes and guaranties to his 
ſaid britannic majeſty, in full right, Canada, with all 
its dependencies, as well as the iſland of Cape-Bri- 
ton, and all the iſlands in the gulf and river St, Lau- 
rence, without reſtriction, and without any liberty to 
depart from this ceſſion and guaranty, under any pre- 
tence, or to trouble Great-Britain in the poſſeſſions 
abovementioned. His britannic majeſty, on his ſide, 
agrees to grant to the inhabitants of Canada the li- 
berty of the catholic religion : he will, in conſe- 
uence, give the moſt exact and the moſt effectual or- 
2 that his new Roman catholic ſubjects may pro- 
feſs the worſhip of their religion, according to the | 
rites of the Roman church, as far as the laws of | 
Great- Britain permit, His britannic majeſty further 
agrees, that the french inhabitants, or others, who 
would have been ſubjects of the moſt chriſtian king 
in Canada, may retire, in all ſafety and freedom, 
wherever they pleaſe ; and may ſell their eſtates, pro- 
vided it be to his britannic majeſty's ſubjects, and 
tranſport their effects, as well as their perſons, with- 
out being reſtrained in their emigration, under any 
pretence whatſoever, except debts, or criminal pro- 
ſecutions : the term limited for this emigration! be- 
ing fixed to the ſpace of eighteen months, to be 
. computed from the day of the ratification of the de- 
tinitive treaty.” ? SR 03222 IE Sg” ELIDA 
III. The ſubjects of France ſhall have the li- 
berty of fiſhing and drying on a part of the coaſts of 
the iſland of Newfoundland, ſuch as it is ſpecified 
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in the XII Ich article of the treaty of Utrecht ;* which 
article ſhall be confirmed and renewed by the * 
proaching definitive treaty, (except what regards the 
iſland of Cape-Breton, as well as the other iſlands in 
the gulf of St. Laurence :) and his britannic majeſty 
conſents to leave to the moſt chriſtian king's ſubje&s 
the liberty to fiſh in the gulf of St. Laurence, on 
condition that the ſubjects of France do not exerciſe 
the ſaid fiſhery, but at the diſtance of three leagues 
from all the coaſts belonging to Great-Britain, as 
well thoſe of the continent, as thoſe of the iſlands fi- 
tuated in the ſaid gulf of St. Laurence. And as to 
what relates to the fiſhery out of the ſaid gulf, his 
moſt chriſtian majeſty's ſubjects ſhall not exerciſe the 


® The 13th article in the treaty of Utrecht, here alluded to, 
3s as follows : | * FOE 

« Article XIII. The iſland called Newfoundland, with the ad- 
jacent iſlands, ſhall from this time forward belong of right wholly 
to Britain ; and to that end the town and fortrefs of Placentia, an 
whatever other places in the ſaid iſland are in the poſſeſſion of the 
french, ſhall be yielded and given up, within ſeven months from 
the exchange of the ratification of this treaty, or ſooner if poſlible, by 
the moſt chriſtian king, to thoſe who have a commiſſion from the 
queen of Great - Britain for that purpoſe. Nor Thall the moft 
chriſtian king, his heirs and ſucceſſors, or any of his ſubjects, at 
any time hereafter, lay claim to any right to the ſaid iſland or 
Iſlands, or to any part of it, or them. Moreover, it ſhall not be 
Jawful for the ſubſects of France to fortify any place in the ſaid 
illand of Newfoundland, or to erect any buildings there, beſides 
ſtages made of boards, and huts made neceſſary and uſeful for 
drying of fiſh, But it ſhall be allowed to the ſubjects of France 
to catch fiſh, and dry them on land, in that part only, and in 
no other beſides that, of the ſaid iſland of Newfoundland, which 
ſtretches from the place called Bonaviſta to the northern point of 
the ſaid iſland; and from thence, running down by the weſtern 
ſide, reaches as far as the place called Point Riche. But the iſland 
called Cape Breton, as alſo all others, both in the mouth of the 
river St. Laurence, and in the gulph of the ſame name, ſhall 
hereafter belong of right to the french; and the moſt chriſtian 
_ ſhall have all manner of liberty to fortify any place or places 

ere." T . 
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fiſhery, but at the diſtance of fifteen leagues from 
the coaſts of the iſland of Cape- Breton.“ 

& IV, The king of Great-Britain cedes the iſlands 
of St. Peter and of Miquelon, in full right, to his 
moſt chriſtian majeſty, to ſerve as a ſhelter for the 
french fiſhermen ; and his ſaid majeſty obliges him- 
ſelf, on his royal word, not to fortify the ſaid iſlands ; 
to erect no buildings there but merely for the conve- 
niency of the fiſhery ; and to keep there only a guard 
of fifry men for the police.” 

„ V. The town and port of Dunkirk “ ſhall be 
ut into the ſtate fixed by the late treaty of Aix la 
kapelle, and by former treaties : the Cunette ſhall 
temain as it now is, provided that the engliſh engi- 
neers, named by his britannic majeſty, and received 
at Dunkirk by order of his moſt chriſtian majeſty, 
verify, that this Cunette is only of uſe for the whole- 
ſomeneſs of the air, and the health of the inhabit- 
ants.** | 

& VI. In order to re-eſtabliſh peace on the moſt 
ſolid and laſting foundation, and to remove for ever 
every ſubject of diſpute” with regard to the limits of 
the britiſh and french territories on the continent of 
America 5 it 18 agreed, that, for the future, the con- 


* Tt is ſtipulated in the ninth article of the treaty of Utrecht, 
* that all the fortifications be raſed, that the harbour be filled up, 
and that the ſluices and moles which ſerve to cleanſe the harbour 
be levelled, and that at the ſaid king's own expence, within the 
ſpace of five months after the conditions of peace are canclud 
and ſigned : that is to ſay, the fortifications towards the ſea within 
the ſpace of two months, and thoſe towards the. land, together 
with the ſaid banks, within three months, on this expreſs condis 
tion alſo, that the ſaid fortifications, harbours, . moles, or fluices 
be never repaired again.“ ed aa 3 

The 17th article of the treaty of Aix la Chapelle, allows that 
Dunkirk ſhall remain fortified on the broad fide in its preſent 
ſtare, and for the ſea fide on the footing of ancient treaties. 
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fines between the dominions of his britannic majeſty, 
and thoſe of his moſt chriſtian majeſty, in that part 
of the world, ſhall be irrevocably fixed by a line 
drawn along the middle of the river Miſſiſſippi, from 
its ſource, as far as the river Iberville, and from 
thence, by a line drawn along the middle of this ri- 
ver, and of the lakes Maurepas and Pontchartrain, to 
the ſea; and to this purpoſe, the moſt chriſtian king 
cedes in full right, and guaranties to his britannic 
majeſty, the river and port of Mobile, and every 
thing that he poſſeſſes, or ought to have poſſeſſed, on 
the left fide of the Miſſiſſippi, except the town of 
New Orleans, and the iſland in which it is ſituated, 
which ſhall remain to Franee; provided that the na- 
vigation of the river Miſſiſſippi ſhall be equally free, 
as well to the ſubjects of Great-Britain, as to thoſe 
of France, in its whole breadth and length, from its 
ſource to the ſea, and that part expreſsly, which is 
between the ſaid iſland of New Orleans, and the right 
bank of that river, as well as the paſſage both in and 
out of its mouth, It is further ſtipulated, that the 
veſſels belonging to the ſubje&s of either nation 
ſhall not be ſtopped, viſited, or ſubjected to the pay- 
ment of any duty whatſoever.” The ſtipulations, in 
favour of the inhabitants of Canada, inſerted in the 
ſecond article, ſhall alſo take place, with regard to 
the inhabitants of the countries ceded by this ar- 
new> -:.. 3j 5 
VII. The king of Great-Britain ſhall reſtore to 
France the iſlands of Guadalupe, of Mariegalante, of 
Deſirade, of Martinico, and of Belleiſle, and the for- 
treſſes of theſe iſlands ſhall be reſtored in the ſame 
condition they were in when they N by 
the britiſh arms; provided that the term of eighteen 
months, to be computed from the day of the ratifi- 
cation of the definitive treaty, ſhall be granted tb 
his britannic majeſty's ſubjects, who may have ſet- 
tled in thg ſaid iſlands, and other places reſtored to 
2 F TY $3 =-4 . 3 5 France 
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France by the definitive treaty, to ſell their eſtates, 
recover their debts and to tranſport their effects, as 
well as their perſons, without being reſtrained on 
account of their religion, or under any other pre- 
tence whatſoever, except that of debt, or of crimi- 
nal proſecutions,” 

VIII. The moſt chriſtian king cedes and gua- 
ranties to his britannic majeſty, in full right, the 
iſlands of Grenada, and the Grenadines, with the 
fame ſtipulations in favour of the inhabitants of this 
colony, as are inſerted in the ſecond article for thoſe 
of Canada: and the partition of the iſlands called 
Neutral, is agreed and fixed, fo that thoſe of St. 
Vincent, Dominico, and Tobage, ſhall remain in 
full right to England, and that of St. Lucia ſhall be 
delivered to France, to enjoy the ſame in like man- 
ner in full right: the two crowns reciprocally gua- 
rantying to each other the partition fo ſtipulated.” 
IX. His britannic majeſty ſhall reſtore to France 
the iſland of Goree, in the condition it was in when 
conquered : and his moſt chriſtian majeſty cedes in 
full right, and guaranties to the king of Great-Britain, 
„„ N | 
X. In the FEaſt-Indies, Great-Britain ſhall re- 
ſtore to France the ſeveral comptoirs which that 
crown had on the coaſt of Coromandel, as well as 
on that of Malabar, and alſo in Bengal, at the com- 
mencement of hoſtilities between the two companies 
in the year 1749, in the condition in which they now 
are, on condition that his moſt chriſtian majeſty re- 
nounces the acquiſitions which he has made on the 
coaſt of Coromandel, fince the faid commencement 
of hoſtilities between the two companies in the year 
1955 2 a eas R. 
His moſt chriſtian majeſty, on his ſide, ſhall re- 
tote all that he ſhall have conquered from Great- 
Britain, in the Eaſt-Indies, during the preſent war; 
A as | and 
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and he alſo engages not to erect any fortifications, 
or to keep any troops in Bengal.“ Pr 36 ee ed 

« XI. The iſland of Minorca ſhall be reſtored to 
his britannic majeſty, as well as fort St, Philip, in 
the ſame condition they were in when they were con- 
quered by the arms of the moſt chriſtian king; and 
with the artillery that was there at the taking of the 
ſaid iſland, and of the ſaid fort,” | 

« XII. France ſhall reſtore all the countries be- 
longing to the electorate of Hanover, to the land- 
grave of Heſſe, to the duke of Brunſwic, and to the 
count of La Lippe Buckebourg, which are or ſhall 
be occupied by the arms of his moſt chriſtian ma- 
jeſty : the fortreſſes of theſe different countries ſhall 
be reſtored in the ſame condition they were in when 
they were conquered by the Faench arms; and the 
pieces of artillery, which ſhall have been carried 
elſewhere, ſhall be replaced by the ſame number, of 
the ſame bore, weight, and metal. As to what re- 
gards hoſtages exacted or given during the war, to 
this day, they ſhall be ſent back without ranſom.” 

* XIII. After the ratification of the preliminaries, 
France ſhall evacuate, as ſoon as it can be done, the 
fortreſſes of Cleves, Wezel and Gueldres, and in ge- 
neral all the countries belonging to the king of 
Pruſſia z and, at the ſame time, the britiſh and french 
armies ſhall evacuate all the countries which they oc- 
cupy, or may then occupy, in Weſtphalia, Lower 
Saxony, on the Lower Rhine, the Upper Rhine, and 
in all the empire; and each ſhall retire into the domi- 
nions of their reſpective ſovereigns: and their bri- 
tannic and moſt chriſtian majeſties further engage 
and promiſe, not to furniſh any ſuccour, of any 
kind, to their reſpective allies, who ſhall continue en- 
gaged in the — war in Germany.“ 


- 


XIV. The towns of Oſtend and Nieuport ſhall 
he evacuated by. his moſt chriſtian majeſty's troops, 
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immediately after the ſignature of the preſent preli- 


aries.” 

XV. The deciſion of the prizes made on the 
ſpaniards by the ſubjects of Great-Britain, in time of 
peace, ſhall be — to the courts of juſtice of the 
admiralty of Great-Britain, cpnformably to the rules 
eſtabliſhed among all nations, ſo that the validity of 
the ſaid prizes, between the britiſh and the ſpaniſh 
nations ſhall be decided and judged, according to 
the law of nations, and according to treaties, in the 
courts of Juſtice of the nation who ſhall have made 
the capture.” 

XVI. His britannic majeſty ſhall cauſe all the 
fortifications to be demoliſhed, which his ſubjects 
' ſhall have erected in the bay of Honduras, and other 
places of the territory of Spain in that part of the 
world, four months after the ratification of the defi- 
nitive treaty : and his catholic majeſty ſhall nor, for 
the future, ſuffer the ſubjects of his britannic maje- 
{ty, -or their workmen, — be diſturbed, or moleſted, 
under any pretence whatſoever, in their occupation 
of cutting, loading, and carrying away logwood ; 
and for this purpole, they may build without hin- 
france, and occupy without interruption, the houſes 
and magazines neceſſary for them, for their families, 
and for their effects; and his ſaid: catholic majeſty aſ- 


{ures to them by this article, the entire enjoyment of 
what is above ſtipulated.” 


\ 


„XVII. His catholic majeſty deſiſts from all pre- 
tenſions which he may —. formed to the right of 
hing about the iſland of Newfoundland.” 

1 XVIII. The king of Great- Britain ſhall reſtore 
to Spain all that he has conquered in the iſland of 
Cuba, with the fortreſs of the Havanna: and that 

ortreſs, as well as all the other fortreſſes of the ſaid 
illand, ſhall be reſtored in the ſame condition they 


were in when they were n by his britannic 
majeſty's arms.“ | 
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« XIX. In conſequence of the reſtitution ſtipulate: 
ed in the preceding article, his catholic majeſty cedes 
and guaranties, in full right, to his britannic majeſty, 
all that Spain poſſeſſes on the continent of North- 
America, to the eaſt, or to the ſouth-eaſt, of the ri- 
ver Miſſiſſippi. And his britannic majeſty agrees to 
grant to the inhabitants of this country, above ceded, 
the liberty of the catholic religion : he will, in con- 
ſequence, give the moſt exact and the moſt effectual 
orders that his new Roman catholic ſubjects may pro- 
feſs the worſhip of their religion, acccording to the 
rites of the Roman church, as far as the laws of Great- 
Britain permit. His britannic majeſty farther agrees, 
that the ſpaniſh inhabitants, or others, who would 
have been ſubjects of the catholic king in the ſaid 
countries, may retire, in all ſafety and freedom, 
wherever they pleaſe; and may ſell their eſtates, pro- 
vided it be to his britannic maieſty's ſubjects, and 
tranſport their effects, as well as their perſons, with- 
out being reſtrained in their emigration, under any 
pretence whatſoever, except debts, or criminal pro- 
ſecutions : the term, limited for this emigration, be- 
ing fixed for the ſpace of 18 months, to be comput- 
ed from the day of the ratification of the definitive 
treaty. It is further ſtipulated, that his catholic 
majeſty ſhall have power to cauſe all the effects, that 
belong to him, either artillery, or others, to be car- 
ried away.” be. 5 
XX. The king of Portugal, his britannic ma- 
jeſty's ally, is expreſsly included in the preſent preli- 
minary articles. And their moſt chriſtian and catho- 
lic majeſties engage to re-eſtabliſh the ancient peace 
and friendſhip between them and his moſt faithful 
majeſty: and they promiſe, 225 
iſt, That there ſhall be a total ceſſation of hoſti- 
lities between the crowns of Spain and Portugal, 
and between the ſpaniſn and french troops, on the 
one ſide, and the portugueſe troops, and * of 
a their 
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their allies, on the other, immediately after the rati- 
fication of theſe preliminaries : and that there ſhall 
be a like ceſſation of hoſtilities between the reſpective 
forces of the moſt chriſtian and catholic kings, on 
the one part, and thoſe of the moſt faithful king, on 
the other, in all other parts of the world, as well by 
ſea as by land : which ceſſation ſhall be fixed on the 
ſame epochs, and under the ſame conditions, as that 
between Great-Britain, France, and Spain, and ſhall 
continue till the concluſion of the definitive treaty 
between Great-Britain, France, Spain, and Portugal. 

2d, That all his moſt faithful majeſty's fortreſſes 
and countries in Europe, which ſhall have been 
conquered by the ſpaniſh and french armies, ſhall be 
reſtored in the ſame condition they were in when 
they were conquered : and that, with regard to the 

rtugueſe colonies in America, or elſewhere, if any 
change ſhall have happened in them, all things ſhall 
be put again on the ſame footing as they were be- 
fore the preſent war. And the moſt faithful king 
ſhall be invited to accede to the preſent preliminary 
articles as ſoon as ſhall be poſſible.” . 

XXI. All the countries and territories, which 
may have been conquered, in any part of the world 
whatſoever, by the arms of their britannic and moſt 
faithful majeſties, as well as by thoſe of their moſt 
chriſtian and catholic majeſties, which are not in- 
cluded in the preſent articles, either under the title 
of ceſſions, or under the title of reſtitutions, ſhall be 
reſtored without difficulty, and without requiring 
compenſations.” 
XXII. As it is neceſſary to aſſign a fixed epock 
for the reſtitutions, and the evacuations, to be made 
by each of the high contracting parties, it is agreed, 
that the britiſh and french troops ſhall proceed, im- 
mediately after the ratification of the preliminaries, 
to the eyacuation of the countries which they oc 


cupy 
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in the empire or elſewhere, conformably to the 12th 
and 13th articles: bb | 

The iſland of Belleiſle ſhall-be evacuated fix weeks 


after the ratification of the definitive treaty; or ſooner 


if it can be done. - 

Guadaloupe, Deſitade, Mariegalante, Martinico, 
and St. Lucia, three months after the ratification of 
the definitive treaty, or ſooner if it can be done. 

Great-Britain ſhall likewiſe, at the end of three 


months, after the ratification of the definitive treaty, 


or ſooner if it can be done, enter into the poſſeſſion 
of the river and of the port of Mobile, and of all 
that is to form the limits of territory of Great-Bri- 
tain, on the ſide of the rivet Miſſiſſippi, as they are 
ſpecified in the VIth article. | 

The iſland of Goree ſhall be evacuated by Great- 
Britain three months after the ratification of the de- 
finitive treaty z and the iſland of Minorca by France, 
at the ſame epoch, or ſooner if it can be done. And 
according to the conditions of the IVth article, France 
ſhall alſo enter into poſſeſſion of the iflands of St. Peter 
and of Miquelon, at the end of three months. 

The comptoirs in the Eaft-Indies ſhall be re- 
ſtored fix months after the ratification of the defini- 
tive treaty, or ſooner if it can be done. 

„The iſland of Cuba, with the fortreſs of the 
Havanna, ſhall be reſtored three months after the 
ratification of the definitive treaty, or ſooner if it can 
be done: and, at the ſame time, Great-Britain ſhall 
enter into poſſeſſion of the country ceded by Spain ac- 
cording to the XIXth article. Ms EG | 

« All the fortreſſes, and countries, of his moſt 
faithful majeſty, in Europe, ſhall be reſtored imme- 
diately after the ratification of the definitive treaty : 
and the portugueſe colonies, which may have been 
conquered, ſhall be reſtored in the ſpace of three 
months in the Weſt-Indies, and of ſix months in * 
| . | EKEaſt- 
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Eaſt- Indies, after the ratifieation of che definitive 
treaty, or ſobner if it can be done. 
en eonſequence ' whereof, che celle orders 
ſhall be ſent By each of the hugh contracting parties, 
with reciprocal paſſports for the ſhips which ſhall 
carry them, irmediately after the ratification/ of the 
definitive treaty. 1 

«© XXIII. All che treaties, of whar nature ſoever, 
which exiſted before the preſent war, as well between 
their britannic and moſt chriſtian majeſties, as be- 
tween their 'britannic and catholic majeſties, as alſo 
between any of the above-named powers and his moſt 
faithful majeſty, ſhall be, as they are in effect, re- 
newed, and confirmed, in all- their points which are 
not derogated from by the prefent preliminary articles, 
notwithſtanding whatever may have been ſtipulated to 
the contrary by any of the high contracting parties: 
and all the ſaid parties declare, that they will not 
ſuffer any privilege, favour, or indulgence, to ſubſiſt, 
contrary to the treaties above confirmed. 
XXIV. The priſoners' made reſpectively by the 
arms of their britannic, moſt chriſtian, catholic, and 
moſt faithful majeſties, by land and by ſea, ſhall be 
reſtored Cy: and Bona fide, after the ratifica- 
tion of the definitive treaty, without ranſom, paying 
the debts they ſhall have contracted during their cap- 
tivity. And each crown ſhall reſpectively pay the ad- 
vances which ſhall have been made for the ſubſiſtence 
and maintenance of their priſoners, by the ſovereign of 
the country where they ſhall have been detained, ac- 
cording to the receipts and atteſted accounts, and 
other authentic titles which ſhall be furniſhed on 
each ſide. 

XXV. In order to prevent all cauſes of com- 
plaints and diſputes, which may ariſe on account f 
ſhips, merchandizes, and other effects which may be 
taken by ſea, it is reciprocally agreed, that the ſhips, 
merchan- 
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merchandizes, and effects which may be taken in the 
channel, and in the north ſeas, after the ſpace of 13 
days, to be computed from the ratification | of the 
preſent preliminary articles, ſhall be reciprocally re. 
ſtored on each ſide, 3 

« that the term ſhall be ſix weeks for the prizes 
taken, from the channel, the britiſh ſeas, and the 
north ſeas, as far as the Canary iflands incluſively, 
either in the ocean or in the Mediterranean. . x 

« Three months, from the ſaid Canary iſlands as 
far as the Equinoctial line, or Æquator. 8 

« Laſtly, fix months, beyond the ſaid Zquinodtial 
line, or Aquator, and in ali other parts of the world, 
without any exception, or other more particular deſ- 
cription of time and place, 

« XXVI. The ratifications of the preliminary ar- 
ticles ſhall be expedited in good and due form, and 
exchanged in the ſpace of one month, or ſooner if it 
can be done, to be computed from the day of the ſig - 
nature of the preſent articles. . e 

In witneſs whereof, we the underwritten miniſters 
plenipotentiary of his britannic majeſty, of his moſt 
chriſtian majeſty, and of his catholic majeſty, in vir- 
tue of our reſpective full powers, have ſigned the 
preſent preliminary articles, and have cauſed the ſeal 
of our arms to be put thereto, | 

«© Done at Fontainebleau, the third day of no- 
vember, 1762.” 


BuDrokD CG FS 
(L. S.) 


Cnoristut, Duc DoE PRASLIN, 
(L. S.) 


EL Marg. DE GRIMALDI. 
(L. S.) 
. PN . Declara- 
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Dee Agned at Fontainebleau the third of 

november, 1762, by the french plenipotentiary, 
ey relating to tay ENS article of the urs 
. . Lat iy 
His molt. chriſtian majeſt y Alas 5 in 
agreeing to the XIIIth article of the preliminaries, 
ſighed this day, he does not mean to renounce the 
right of acquitting his debts to his allies z and that 
the remittances made on his part, in order to acquit 
the arrears that may be due on the ſubſidĩes of pre- 
ceding years, are not to be coalidered as an infraction 
of b. ſaid article. 
In witneſs whereof, L, the endeten miniſter 
3 of his moſt- chriſtian majeſty, have 
ſigned the preſent declaration, and have cauſed the 
ſeal of my arms to be put thereto. 


Done at Fontainebleau, a. third. . Fg no- 
vember, 1763.“ 55 4a 1 


Cnolskul, Duo DE uus, 
(L. 80 2 | 


Pp nai the 25th of 1 the duke de 
Nivernois, ambaſſador extraordipary and plenipoten- 
tiary from the moſt chriſtian king, had an audience 
of his majeſty to deliver his — on this oc- 
caſion he made, in freyclg the following n to 
Faden. 2 
n Six, BY | 1} 

A cordial reconciliation between . two powerful 
monarchs, formed to love each other; a permament 
union of ſyſtem between two great courts, attracted 
to one another by their intereſt rightly underſtood; 
and a ſincere and laſting conjunction of two reſpect- 
able nations, whom unhappy prejudices have too 
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peers; and opened the ſe 
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long divided, from the glorious æra of the com- 


mencement of your majeſty's reign: and this æra 


will, at the ſame time, be that * happineſs reſtored 
to the four, quarters of the world. Your majeſty's 
name, your glory, and your virtues, will be inſepar- 
ww 4 oined in hiſtory, with univerſal. felicity : 4 
will there read, with ſentiments of reſpect, 
treaty: Which will be diſtinguiſhed, above all 
— e "without mn and by 
permanent ſtability. niz: 
Permit me, Sir, to felicitate myſelf at your 
feet, on being choſen; by the king my maſter,” to 
ſerve, between your majeſty and him, as the organ 
of the noble ſentiments of two hearts ſo worthy of 
each other; and to be employed” in this bleſſed 
work, which inſure you 8 0 by join 
happineſs to the whole woe 8 of 8 * 


On the 26th bf Borer, pie Eritingic gel 
iſſued a proclamation, declaring the ceſſation of 
arms, as well by, ſea as land, between his majeſty 


and the moſt chriſtian king and the catholic king. 


The day before, his m majeſty w went to the houſe of 
parliament with a a 
ſpeech; in which he was pleaſed to acquaint the 


houſe with the ops relative to a Peace, in theſe 
words: 1404 


« My enemies hav been brvgfit to accept of 
peace, on ſuch terms as, I truſt, will give tny par- 


liament entire ſatisfaction. Preliminary articles have 
been ſigned by * miniſter, with thoſe of France 


and Spain; which T will order, in due time, to be 

laid before you. 

„The condition of theſe are ſuch, that there is 

not only an immenſe territory added to the empire 

of Greèat- Britain, but a ſolid foundation laid for the 

increaſe” of trade and commerce; and the ea 
| care 


care has been taken to remove all occaſions of fu- 
ture diſputes between my ſubjects and thoſe of 
France and Spain, and thereby to add ſecurity and 
permanency to the bleſſings of peace. en 


I have made peace for the king of Portugal, . 


ſecuring to him all his dominions; and all the terri- 
tories of the king of Pruſſia, as well as of my other 
allies in Germany, or elſewhere, occupied by the 
armies of France, are to be immediately evacu- 


ated.” R 


On the 26th of the ſame month, a meſſenger ar- 
rived here from the duke of Bedford, with the rati- 
fications of their moſt chriftian and catholic majeſties, 
of the preliminary articles, ſigned the ſecond inſtant, 


which were exchanged with his grace, the 22d, at 


Verlanlles.:. | 

The ceſſation of arms was proclaimed, on the iſt 
of december, at the Royal Exchange, and the ufual 
places in London and Weſtminſter. On the roth 
of december, the houſe of peers waited on his ma- 
jeſty, with their addreſs in relation to the peace; as 
alſo did the houſe of commons, on the 13th 
following. = "is | 1 
However deſireable in itſelf a peace might be, 
yet the proſpe& of the preſent one was far from 
giving a general ſatisfaction; grewt and public com- 
plaints were made againſt it. It was ſtrangly urged, 
that we had returned to France almoſt every Hig 
that had been taken, from them, at the expence of 
ſo. much blood and treaſure, The diſpute was 
warmly ſupported by ſeveral pobeical papers; which 
were but weakly. anſwered by others. However, 
this muſt be acknowledged, that there never was a 
war by which the intereſt of ſo many individuals 
was ſupported, as by the late war: it is therefore 
no matter of wonder, that there were ſo many 'to 
oppoſe a peace. Nor, indeed, is the acquiſition of 
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. tertitories ſo much to be wiſhed for by a treaty of 


peace, as the permanency of it. If, therefore, 
* care has been taken to remove all occaſions of 
future diſputes between the ſubjects of Great-Britain, 
France, and Spain, and thereby to add ſecurity and' 

rmanency to the bleſſings of peace,“ we ſhall 
Be reaſon both to be content and thankful for it; 
and that ſuch care has been taker, we have the 
higheſt aſſurance. 

On the 19th of february, Richard Neville, Eſq; 
ſecretary to the embaſly at the court of France, ar- 
rived at Whitehall —94 the definitive treaty of peace, 
ſigned, at Paris on thurſday the roth of the ſame 
3 by his grace the duke of Bedford, the duke 
de Praſlin, and the marquis de Grimaldi, ambaſſa- 
dors extraordinary and plenipotentiaries on the part 
of his britannic majeſty, the moſt chriſtian king, 
and the catholic king; to which M. de Mello, am- 
baſſador and miniſter plenipotentiary of his moſt 
faithful majeſty, acceded the ſame day. And on the 
15th of March one of the king's meſſengers, diſ- 
patched by his grace the duke of Bedford, arrived 
with the ratifications of their moſt chriſtian and ca- 
tholic- majeſties of the definitive treaty of peace, 
ſigned on the 10th of February; and alſo thoſe of 
the acceſſion of his moſt faithful majeſty to the 
treaty ; which ratifications were exchanged with his 
grace, on the 10th of March, by the ambaſſadors 
and miniſters plenipotentiary of the princes above- 
mentioned, againſt thoſe of his majeſty; upon which 
occaſion the Tower and Park guns were fired. But 
for this treaty I ſhall refer my readers to the end of 
the appendix to this work, where he will find it. 

It muſt be confeſſed, that we entered into the late 
war with a ſpirit of languor and indolence, and that 


our affairs had a very melancholly appearance, till a 


* Sce his majeſty's ſpeech, nov. 25, 1762, 
| 9 certain. 
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certain. right honourable gentleman, whoſe. remem- 
brance muſt always be dear to a free and grateful 
people, came into the adminiſtration; we were'then 


awakened from our lethargy ;_ grand and noble de- 
ſigns were formed, and the moſt vigorous methods 
were purſued ; ſucceſs, honour, and riches, were the 
conſequences to ourſelves ; and confuſion, diſtreſs, 
and ſhame, the portion of our enemies. Leſs cannot 
be ſaid upon the occaſion, and more would be un- 
neceſſary, ſeeing my buſineſs, in this work is that of 
an hiſtorian, and not of a politician. 

Theſe glorious events, with which the divine pro- 
vidence has been pleaſed to bleſs and crown our arms 
and cauſe, have not been purchaſed but at a very 
great expence. Though I have, in the courſe of this 
work, already mentioned in every year the ſupplies 
granted by parliament, yet it may not be improper 
to lay them before the reader, in one point of view, 
faithfully taken from the appropriating acts, as 
follows : : 

£, 8 


1ſt year of the war 1785. 4,520,327 12 8 


2d - = - 1756, - 7,915,439 4 6+ 
3d - - - - 1757, - 8,330,906 6 56 * 
4 - ˙ =; - 1768, © 0478007 © £-. 
gth - - - - 1759, - 12,705,339 3 8x 
6th - - - - 1760, - 14,636,930 15 9 + 
Tt - - - - 1761, - 17,301,119 19 92 
8th »- - - - 1762, - 16,794,153 18 11 2 


„ 92,679,215 2 0 * 


However, this immenſe ſum is not to be charged 
ſingly to the article of war; the annual ſupplies for 
the common exigencies of government are to be de- 
ducted from it; Ter us then multiply the ſum total of 
the ſupplies granted for the laſt year of peace, viz. 

Fl 223 Ty 5 1754, 


. 

1754, which was 2, 263, 16 J. 108. 2 d. ? by right, 
the number of years the war continued, we ſhall fi 
the total to be 185126, 132 J. 18. 4d. which, deduct- 
ed from the total of ſupplies for the laſt eight years 
ſupply, leaves the remainder 74,559, 08 fl. os. 8 d. , 
being the whole extra expence ariſing from the proſe- 
,, ̃ ˙ D.. a 

I ſhall now proceed to relate, in the enfuing and 
laſt chapter, the progreſs of the war on the continen 
from the laſt year of the war to the ceſſation of arm! 
between the allied army and the french, to the end of 
the war between the king of Pruſſia and the empreſs 
queen, and to the 255 concluded between thoſe two 
powers, which will conſequently put a period to this 
work. 2 onges 
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General Luckner makes an excurſion towards Meningen, 
and carries off a great number of male inhabitants. 


 Skirmiſhes: The caſtle of Arenſberg ſurrenders to the 
Bereditary prince of Brunſwic., Movement of the be- 
reditary prince. Prince Ferdinand defeats the French. 
- Skirmiſbes. Caſtle of Waldeck furrenders to general 
Comay. A body of french 2 Motions of the 
french and allies, and ſkirmiſbes. An engagement be- 
tween the beregitary prince of Brunſwick, and the 
prince of Conde, Both armies change their poſition. 
' The engagement at Amoenebourg, and ſurrender of that 
place to the french. Ziegenbayn Peſiged: Caſſel ſu- 

. renders. Ceſſation of arms, on of 1762, by 
 #he king of Pruffa, Ceſſation of 4 ter between 
the ruſſians and pruſſians in Pomerania; and between 
the ruſſians and fwedes for a ſhort time. Treaty of 
peace between the emperor of Ruſſia and the king of 
Pruſſia. Treaty of peace between Sweden and Pruſſia. 
Peter the third depoſed, and the empreſs Catherine the 
ſecond declared ſovereign of Ruſſia. A ſmart action 
—_— Peille and Reichenbach. Aion near Neiſſe, 
pruſſians take Zittau. Prince Henry forced to re- 

= the Mulda. Schweidnitz ſurrenders to the pruſ- 
fians. Battle of Rathſwald. Battle near Freyberg. 
Peace concluded by the empreſs "queen, the electar of 
Saxony, with the ting of Pruffia. | 


HE two armies in Weſtphalia remained pretty 
quiet till the 4th and zth of january, when ge- 
neead Luckner, at the head of three or four thou- 
ſand men, advanced on the ſide of Meningen, and 
put the french in a panic, by carrying off all the 
men in that part of the country, from the age of 
fifteen to forty. In this expedition two of his huſ- 
ſars were made priſoners, and his party took two of 
the enemy's. The French, pretending that the 
| | 22 country 
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country-people favoured their falling into Luckner's 
hands, exacted of them 500 livres for each of theſe 
men. The French were very buſy, the beginning 
of this year, in fortifying ſome places, raiſing ma- 
gazines, exacting contributions, and making a ſhow 
of having a numerous ar'ny in the field; and by 
fortifying their own frontiers, laying up proviſions 
in their towns, and ſupplying them with freſh trains 
of artillery, ſeemed as if they were fearful that the 
ſeat of war would be removed into their own 
country, and that a retaliation would be made upon 
them of the ravages their own troops had committed 
on the neighbouring parts. Skirmiſhes now, april, 
began to take place between the french and the 
allies, and the former troops put themſelves in mo- 
tion, the martials d'Etrees and Soubiſe, command- 
ing in Heſſe, and the prince of Conde on the Lower 
Rhine. In the beginning of april, general Luckner, 
at the head of 1600 horſe, came up with the marquis 
de Lortunge, as he was retreating to Gottingen with 
1800 horſe and 2000 foot, and immediately fell 
upon his rear, killed thirty, took eighty priſoners, 
and brought off 100 horſes. Major Wintzingcrode, 
about the ſame time, took, in the country of Eich- 
field, fifty huffars and a french officer. - About the 
middle of the ſame month the caſtle of Arenſberg, 
defended by M. Muret, ſurrendered at diſcretion to 
the hereditary prince of Brunſwick. On this occa- 
ſion, 26 pieces of cannon were taken, 231 men, and 
nine officers. | 
"The campaign was opened on the ſide of Weſt- 
phalia, on the 9th of may, by the hereditary prince 
of Brunſwick, who, being determined to raiſe con- 
tributions on the duchy of Berg, marched with a 
body of 7000 men, an hundred miles in two days, 
and appeared unexpectedly before Elberfeld. He 
diſperſed the corps of Conflans, and the other french 
troops that were there; who retreated with precipl- 
tation, and not without loſs. From thence the 

prince 


„ 
prince advanced to Sclinguen, and, having firſt 
taken hoſtages for the payment of the contributions 
that he had demanded of the duchy of Berg, re- 
tired from thence. ä 
- The prince of Conde, on this movement, aſſem- 
bled ſuch troops as were neareſt at hand, and di- 
rected his march to Medman; but, on advice of 
the retreat of the hereditary prince, he ſent back 
the troops to their reſpective garriſons. Soon after 
this exploit, the french generals received orders to 
begin their operations with the utmoſt vigour. The 
army in Heſſe endeavoured to get poſſeſſion of the 
duchies of Brunſwick and Woltenbuttel, whilſt the 
army on the Lower Rhine made the utmoſt efforts 
to diſlodg: the allies from Weſtphalia. On the other 
hand, the troops of the allies were every-where in 
motion; ſo that ſome important action was now ex- 
pected, and which ſoon air rook place. | 

Prince Ferdinand, on the 24th of june, ſurpriſed 
and defeated the french army, commanded by the 
marſhals d'Etrees and Soubiſe, in their camp of 
Grabenſtein. General Luckner, with ſix battalions - 
of grenadiers, four ſquadrons of dragoons, and his 
own regiment of huſſars, marched from Hollenſtadt, 
near the Seine, to Mareindorf, formed between the 
laſt place and Udenhauſen, and attacked the mar- 
quis de Caſtries in the rear, who was poſted at Carlſ- 
dorf to cover the right wing of the french. General 
Sporken, at the ſame time, with twelve hanoverian 
battalions and a body of cavalry, charged: this corps 
of the enemy in flank; having marched from Sie- 
lem over the Dymel, and formed -between Hom- 
brexen and Udenhauſen. 

The marquis de Caſtries retired with little loſs, and 
the two hanoverian generals continued their march, 
in order to take the camp at Grabenſtein both in 
flank and rear. The marquis of Granby, with, the 
reſerve under his command, croſſed the Dymel ar 
Warbourg, and, paſſing by Zieremberg and Zieber{- 

| hauſen, 
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hauſen, poſſeſſed himſelf of an eminence oppoſite ta 
Furnſtenwalde, and was prepared to fall upon the ene- 
- my's left wing. Prince Ferdinand paſſed the Dymel, 
marched through Langenberg, and came upon the 
centre of the French, which occupied an advantage- 
ous eminence. In this critical ſituation, the enemy 
ſtruck their tents, and retreated. M. de Stainville 
preſerved their whole army, by throwing himſelf into 
the woods of Wilhelmſtahl, but was forced to ſacri- 
fice the flower of his infantry to, ſecure the retreat. 

The grenadiers of France, the royal grenadiers, 
and the regiment of Aquitaine, ſuffered ſeverely in 
this action. M. Reideſel entirely routed the regiment 
of Fitz-James's horſe. The britiſh troops conſiſted 
of the grenadier guards, the firſt, ſecond, and-third, 
battalions of guards, Welch's and Maxwell's grena- 
diers, Hodgſon's and Barrington's regiments, Keith's 
and Campbell's highlanders, Frazer's chaſſeurs, the 
Blues, and Elliot's horſe. The firſt battalion of gre- 
nadiers, belonging to colonel Beckwith's brigade, diſ- 
tinguiſned itſelf extremely. As to lord Granby, he 
behaved with his uſual intrepidity, and had no little 
ſhare in the victory. 

The allies had, on this occaſion, 108 killed, 273 
wounded, and 318 miſſing, in all 697, of whom 437 
were britiſh. The enemy took two pieces of cannon, 
and three ammunition waggons : however, ſome 
ſtandards and colours fell into the hands of the allies. 
The only officer of diſtinction who fell in this en- 
gagement was lieutenant-colonel Townſhend, of the 
firſt regiment of foot-guards. The french retreated 
under the cannon of Caſſel, and a great part of their 
army afterwards paſſed haſtily over the Fulda. The 
enemy owned they loſt near goo men, killed and 
wounded ; and, by the account publiſhed in the Lon- 
don Gazette, it appeared, that the number of their 
-priſoners amounted to 2732; among whom were five 
colonels of the grenadiers of France, the viſcount de 
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Broglio, and 156 dther officers. | The chevalier de 
Narbonne, lieutenant-colonel in the royal grenadiers, 
was killed; the duc de Picquigny, and the marquiſſes 
of Peyne and la Roche Lambert were wounded. The 
chevalier de Muy, and many other general officers, loft 
their baggage. The corps de reſerve, under prince 
Xaviet, of Saxony, which was encamped near Dranſ- 
feld, in the fy of Hanover, retired over the 
Werra, and joined the french main army, with the 
Joſs of its hoſpital, baggage, medicines, and the ef- 
corte that conducted them. Wy 

After the action, prince Ferdinand occupied Fritz. 
lar, Feltzberg, Lohr, and Gudenſberg. The day 
after the above action; the hereditary prince of Brunſ- 
wick, at the head of 400 horſe, attacked the french 
troop of Conflans at Recklinghauſen, but was re- 
repulſed, and had 200 of his men taken priſoners, 
and twenty killed. ä 
On the firſt of july, the brigades of infantry and 
cavalry under M. de Rochambeau, near Hombourg, 
were attacked and defeated by the brigade of the 
britiſh grenadiers, Elliot's horſe, the blues, and four 
hanoverian ſquadrons, all commanded by the marquis 
of Granby. Elliot's regiment made the firſt charge, 
and was in danger, till colonel Harvey, at the head of 
the blues, paſſed the village of Hombourgh on full 
vallop, overthrew every thing in his way, and came 
ſeaſonably to irs reſcue. Theletwo gallant regiments 
maintained an unequal combat, -till the arrival of the 
infantry, when the enemy retreated in the utmoſt 
hurry. The loſs of the allies, in killed, wounded, 
and taken, was under an hundred; but that of the 
french was confiderable, the number of the priſoners 
alone amounting to upwards of two hundred and 
fifty. Lord Frederick Cavendiſh's corps came up 
during the retreat; and the huſſars of Baver and 
Reideſel puſhed'on ro Rothenbourg, where they de- 
ſtroyed 'a confiderable magazine. Colonels Harvey 
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and Erſkine, and mayors Forbes and Ainſley, diſtin- 
guiſhed themſelves greatly in this engagement. The 
next day, lieutenant-colonel Reideſel burnt 150,000 
rations of Hay, 40,000 rations of oats, and carried 
off ſeventy-fat oxen, belonging to the french. 

Two days after, the army under the prince of Con- 
de made major Scheiter, two officers, and upwards 
of 120 men, priſoners of war; and afterwards took: 
the little village of Rhene, in which there were ſome 
ſmall magazines. 

M. de Viomenil, under the orders of the prince of 
Conde, on the 6th and 7th of July, ruined many 
magazines belonging to 4 allied army, upon the 
lower Embs and the Haze, to the amount of ſeventy- 
ſix loaded waggons, 62,800 ſacks of grain, 46,880 
ſacks of oats, and 4,000,000 rations of hay, to the 
value of four millions of livres. Soon after one of 
the largeſt magazines on the Embs, conſiſting of near 
two millions of rations of forage, was deſtroyed by 
a very ſmall party of the french. 

Ihe ſame month, the count de Vaux attacked and 
defeated a large party of M. de Luckner's corps near 
Uſlar, made one lieutenant-colonel, one captain, and 
eighty- one private men, priſoners; and took many 
horſes. 

On the other hand, general Luckner took the french 
partiſan Monet, with his whole corps, at Schaff hoff, 
at the diſtance of 200 paces from Caſſel, The mar- 
quis de Chamberant, on the 1oth of july, deſtroyed 
part of the britiſh bakery, and proviſion waggons, 
near Warbourg, took 210 horſes, beſides rendering 
20 others unfit for ſervice ; the engliſh commiſſary, 
and ejghty-three other perſons, were alſo made pri- 
ſoners of war. 

On the 11th of july, the caſtle of Waldeck, eleven 
leagues from Caſſel, ſurrendered to general Conway, 
and the garriſon, conſiſting of 160 men, capitulated 


upon condition of not ſerving for one-year againſt 
 Great- 


L 
Great- Britain, or her allies. A few days after, M. 
de Valliere took 400 horſes from the allied army, and 
entirely defeated, "near a one of their detach- 
ments. 

On the 2 30 of Joly; in chafigieace of his — 
highneſs's Gets, general Zaſtrow and Gilſæ, with 
their reſpeRive corps, hanoverians and heſſians, paſſed 
the Fulda at day - Break, and attacked the right of the 
freneh army, compoſed chiefly of ſaxons, command- 
ed by prince Xavier. General Waldhauſen took: poſt 
at — by which poſition, he not only kept 
in check the garriſon of Munden, but was ready to 
fall upon the enemy's rear when occaſion offered. 
Our troops paſſed the Fulda, under a heavy fire from 
the enemy, which they ſuſtained with the greateſt in- 
trepidity, and ſoon got poſſeſſion of a wood, which 
covered the enemy's right. Prince Xavier, finding 
his flank gained, after an 'obſtinate reſiſtance, began 
to give way, which general Waldhauſen . obſerving, 
he immediately attacked with his cavalry, and com- 
pleted the victory. We tool thirteen pieces of can 
non in the purſuit, two ſtandards, and about a thou- 
ſand priſoners, among whom was the prince of 
Thong. 

Lieutenant-general Stainville; who occupied the 
intrenched camp upon the Kratzenberg with 10,000 
men, quitted his intrenchments to cover prince Xa- 
vier's retreat. Prince Frederick of Brunſwick im- 
mediately entered the abandoned intrenchments, and 
totally demoliſhed the ſtrong lines on the heights of 
Kratzberg, and all the redoubts and other works. 
On this defeat, prince Soubiſe diſpatched three cou- 
riers, one after another, to preſs the prince of Conde 
to quit his camp on the lower Rhine, and march to 
Marbourg, in order, if poſũble, to enable the french 
to keep their footing in Weſtphalia. In conſequence 
of theſe orders, the diſlocation of his army was made 
at Haltzſen on the 25th, and the troops began their 
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march in three diviſions, but ſo interlaced with each 
other, as to follow very Tloſe.  _. 
The hereditary prince of Rreafuick.. Who com- 
manded the army deſtined to oppoſe the prince of 
Conde, marched about the ſame time with his high- 
neſs, and reached the neighbourhood, of, Marbgur 
on the firſt of auguſt, within two houts march 
the prince of Conde. In the interim, prince Ferdi- 
nand formed the deſign of attacking the french main 
army, before the arrival of that of Conde. He ac- 
cordingly, on the 2 1ſt, at night, croſſed the Eder, 
with three brigades of infantry, and eight ſquadrons 
of horſe,” and joined the marquis of-Granby upon the 
heights of F —— The deſign was, "if practi- 
cable, to attack the left flank of the main french 
army, poſted between Hilgenberg and Melſungen, 
whilſt general Sporcken ſhould engage their front, and 
prince Frederick of Brunſwick their right; but upon 
reconnoitring, fo cloſe to the enemy as to be expoſed 
to the fire of three batteries, he found their dilpoũ- 
tion too ſtrong, and too well provided with troops, 
to hazard the attack. Whilſt prince Ferdinand was 
doing this, he left his army formed in columns, pre- 
ſenting the heads vf the columns only to the enemy's 
view; but obſerving them to be embarraſſed, he 
formed at eight in the evening, within eannon- mot. 
and general Sporcken began to cannenade them. At 
ten his highneſs withdrew the troops to the heights of 
Falckenberg, leaving the picquets advanced, to keep 
the fires burning to deceive the enemy. At two in 
in the morning he repaſſed the Schwalm at Harte, 
and the Eder at Nieder Melrick. Suſpecting, how- 
ever, that the French would take the opportunity of 
the night to decamp, he left lord Granby upon the 
Falckenberg, with — to ſtay till day-light, and, 
in caſe the enemy retired, immediately to take poſleſ- 
ſion of the high grounds of Melſungen. His lord- 
{hip found the french had dccamped, and _—_— 
7x; the 
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the orders he had received: Thus prince Ferdinand 


ſucceeded, in obliging the enemy to abandon a 
they gave out was not to be forced, without riſking 
a double action, and which could not fail to coſt & 
great many lives. 

The fame day that prince Ferdinand marched to 
artack the french at Melſungen, july 25, general 
Stainville, with four regiments of dragoons, fell into 
an ambufcade at Morſchen, where general Frey 
commanded. Theſe regiments were routed and dif. 
perſed with great loſs by Freytag, whoſe troops made 
2 conſiderable: booty on the oecaſion; for the enemy, 
after a great laughter, fle "with precipitation, and 
Jeft' their baggage to the viRors. © Toweyer, general 
Stainville afterwards joined the prince of Conde, 
whoſe army moved both on the the right and left, to 
endeavour to reſtore the communication that had been 
left entirely at the merey of prince Ferdinand. It 
was thought, chat that prince would have puſhed the 
french to a decifive action, but at the time when 
every thing was prepared for the attack, a ſudden 
rain fell, which ſwelled the Fulda ſo as to render it 
vifordable. EIT 69 

Eis majeſty's army, neverliaded, gained ſome ſl 
vantages. A body of troops croſſed the river, and 
took poſt o ppoſite to the center of their army, whilſt 
the. prince Wiebe with the greateſt rapidity behind 
their army, and gained poſſeſſion of Muhſchauſen, 
Efchwege, and Wanfreid. The french army, under 
the har als Soubiſe and d Etrees, abandoned the 
bapks of the Fulda, on the 1 7th at night, and march- 
ed away by their right, in the ſpace which lies be- 
tween” Spangenberg and Liechtenau. 

On de th, the army under Pricits Ferdinand fol- 
lowed them, and took up his head - quarters the next 
day in the morning at Homberg, and the hereditary | 
prince was ſo poſted as to be able to join him. The 
prince of Conde marched by his right towards the 
town 
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town of Fulda, with a view to cover r the retreat of 
the french army. 

I ſhould have taken notice, that on the 28th. of 
july the count de Stainville defeated 400 light troops 
of the allies near Vacha, and that about the ſame 
time, Meſſrs. de Rochechouart and de Loſtanges diſ- 
perſed a detachment of the allies near Uſlar, and made 
200 priſoners. They afterwards divided their forces, 
and took, or deſtroyed, at Carlſhaven and Beverun-· 
gen, a magazine, and twenty-nine large boats, laden 
with proviſions. 

About the ſame time, M. de Verteuil ruined. a ma- 
gazine at Brackel, and took 120 horſes, together with 


\ 60 ſoldiers. The baron du Blaiſel marched from 


Gieſſen to Amoeneburg, and ſurpriſed and took . 
ſoners 400 of the allies. 

The french, on the ſecond of. auguſt, made an 
unſucceſsful attack u n the troops commanded by 
general Freytag, at * On the 16th of 
the ſame month, the french garriſon in Gottingen, 
having firſt deſtroyed the fortifications of the place, 
and ſet fire to the powder magazine, by the exploſion 
of which 50 ſaxons were killed, retired to Witzen- 
hauſen z they left three braſs guns, and a great quan- 
tity of all kinds of ammunition, in Gottingen. The 
night after, the french alſo abandoned Munden. 

About the ſame time, colonel Reideſel diſlod ged 
M. Conflans from Pattenberg, where the latter fo 
70 private men, and many horſes. The hereditary 
prince of Brunſwick, on the 22d of auguſt, charged 
the vanguard of the prince of Conde, under the or- 
ders of M. de Levis, in which action the french loſt 
150 men. Three days after, the marquis d' Auvet 
bombarded Ham, in the dutchy of Cleves; but on 
the approach of 4000 men from the allied army, they 
thought fit to retreat, and the town was ſaved. The 
ſame day the prince of Conde gained a ſmall advan- 
tage orer the hereditary prince of Brunſwick, + 06s 
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after a ſmart cannonade, obliged him to retreat, with 
the loſs of three field-pieces. | 
But a more important action took place between 
theſe two princes on the 3oth of auguſt. The he- 
reditary prince, and general Luckner, with 19 batta- 
lions and 40 ſquadrons, engaged the different corps 
under the prince of Conde, count Stainville, and the 
chevalier de Levis, near Neuheim and Friedberg. At 
the beginning of the action, the french were driven 
from the ſteep mountains of Johanneſberg into the 
plain below, by the vigorous charge of the allies; 
but a conſiderable reinforcement arriving from the 
grand army, under d*Etrees and Soubiſe, the attack 
was renewed with ſpirit and ſucceſs, and the allies 
being repulſed in their turn, were obliged to repaſs 
the Wert. The hereditary prince, while he was endea- 
vouring to rally his diſordered troops, received a wound 
in his hip; the bullet entered on the right ſide, above 
the hip-bone, and came out on the back, four inches 
below it“. Prince Ferdinand, who ſeems to have 
had a better information of the ſituation of the french 
army than the hereditary prince, marched with a con- 
ſiderable part of his forces from his camp at Nidda, 
to ſupport the allies, and arrived time enough to pre- 
vent the enemy from reaping the benefit of the ad- 
vantage that they had gained. The only britiſh troops 
concerned in this action, were Elliot's dragoons, and 
the chaſſeurs under lord Frederick Cavendiſh. Co- 
lonel Clinton, notwithſtanding he was wounded, con- 
tinued with the hereditary prince two hours after- 
ward, and never mentioned the hurt he had received, 
till the prince defired him to carry an account of the 
battle to prince Ferdinand, when he acquainted him 


This wound proved more —__— than was at firſt expected. 
About the beginning of October he was attacked by a fever, oc- 
caſioned by the working of a ſplinter out of the wound. On the 
t 3th, his fever began to go off, and he was declared out of danger; 
he continued mending, and, at laſt, happily recovered, 3 
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that he was unable to obey his orders. On the part 
of the enemy, M. de la Guiche, lieutenant-general, 
and commander of the brigade of Boiſgelin, was 
taken priſoner. The french troops, in general, be- 
haved in this action with intrepidity and ſpirit. The 
regiment of Boiſgelin had a particular ſhare in the 
ſuffering and glory of the day. The french, accord- 
ing to their own account, had not above 500 men 
killed and wounded, whilſt they made the loſs of the 
allies to amount to 600 killed, and 1500 priſoners, 
including 400 wounded, beſides two ſtandards, and 


15 pieces of cannon, taken. But, according to the 


account of the allies, their loſs in killed, wounded, 
and priſoners, amounted only to 1398 men, and ten 
ſmall pieces of cannon taken. 


The enemy, nevertheleſs, had been obliged to a- 


bandon Gottingen, and the neighbourhood of Caſſel, 


in which they left a garriſon of 10,000 choſen men, 
with orders to defend the place to the laſt extremity. 
However, prince Ferdinand prepared to lay ſiege to 
the latter; but the french threatened to ſet fire to the 
ſuburbs, if attacked upon the north-weſt quarter. 
In order to cover this fiege, prince Ferdinand changed 


his poſition, in conſequence of which the french ar- 


mies repaſſed the Lohne, in the neighbourhood of 
Gieſſen, and advanced, on the 123th of ſeptember, 


near Marpourg. On the 15th, prince Ferdinand or- 


dered an attack to be made on their left and rear, 
and every where driving them from their poſts, obliged 
them to make a precipitate retreat over the Lohne. 
The ſiege of Caſſel, that had been ſuſpended on this 


occaſion, was again reſumed ; the troops that had 


been detached from thence were ordered thither again, 


as alſo the heavy artillery that had been ſent away. 


A detachment. of the french army, on the gth 


and 10th, harraſſed the allies in their retreat, drove 


two battalions out of Laubach, and took ſome pon- 
toons and baggage. About the ſame time a * 
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of the french, under M. de St. Victor, attempting, 
to intercept the bread waggon train belonging to the 
allies, between Alsfelt and Neuſtadt, were defeated 
by general Freytag. Prince Ferdinand marched to, 
Wetter, through the ſame routs which the prince of 
Conde had opened for the french army, and on the 
16th drove the enemy's garriſon out of that place, 
and obliged the prince of Conde to repaſs the Lahne. 
2 french abandoned Schweinberg on the ſame 

From the 7th to the 2 1ſt of ſeptember, the armies 
were in perpetual motion, the french to open their 
communication with Caſſel, the allies to cut it off. 
In this view, one of the moſt bloody conteſts hap- 
pened that is any where recorded. Amoenebourg is 
a ſmall fortreſs, but of great importance, as it opens 
the paſs that leads to the adjacent country, which 
the motions of the french all tended to enter. Amo- 
enebourg was occupied by a battalion of the britiſh 
legion, and a detachment of 200 men from the re- 
ſerve; Kirchayn, a more conſiderable place, had a 
garriſon of 400 men; and the bridge over the I. ahne, 
that ſeparated theſe two places, was guarded by a 
detachment of 200 men; on one ſide of this bridge 
was a mill, called Bucker-Muhl, and on the other a 
ſmall redoubt, in which 100 men only were placed, 
to defend the head of the bridge. About fix in the 
morning of the 21ſt of ſeptember, the weather being 
extremely foggy, the enemy attacked the poſt at the 
Bucker-Muhl, without being able to carry it. They 
planted at the ſame time ſome, cannon, at the foot 
of the hill of Amoenebourg, about 200 paces from 
the bridge, in order to bear on the redoubt, It ap- 
peared, that their intention at firſt, in taking poſſef- 
ſion of the mill, was only to cut off our communi- 
cation with Amoenebourg; but the fog, with the 
fire of the cannon, giving it the appearance of a 
deſign of more conſequence, we brought up ſeveral 
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pieces of artillery. Lord Granby's whole corps moy- 


ed that way: General Weiſſenbach marched to Kir- 
chayn, and eight battalions and four ſquadrons enter- 
ed the wood of Stautzenberg. In proportion as the 
number of our cannon increaſed, that of the enemy 
did ſo likewiſe, till they had brought up 20 pieces of 
heavy artillery. On our ſide, all the heſſian, and 
buckeburg, and half of the hanoverian artillery, 
were placed upon the height of Bucker-Muhl, and 
from break of day till dark night, a moſt terrible 
firiag continued without intermiſſion. We maintain- 


ed the redoubt, and the enemy the mill. Hiſtory 


can ſcarcely furniſh an inſtance of ſo obſtinate a diſ- 
pute; in which the loſs on either ſide may eaſily be 
conceived to be conſiderable. The troops in the re- 
doubt were conſtantly relieved, after having fired 60 
charges; and towards the cloſe of the day 17 com- 
plete battalions had been employed on the ſervice. 


The redoubt was expoſed to the fire of the enemy's 


artillery, at the diſtance of about 300 paces, and to 
that of all their ſmall arms, within 3o paces diſtance; 
beſides that, the troops, coming and going, were 
obliged to march near 400 paces, expoſed to the ene- 
my's cannon, loaded with grape ſhot. The enemy's 
ſiruation was nearly the ſame, excepting that the mill 
afforded them rather more ſhelter. The oldeſt ſoldi- 
ers ſay, they never ſaw ſo ſevere a cannonade ; 
ſince, though there were near 5o pieces of cannon 
employed, . their execution was confined to the ſpace 
of about 400 paces; and not only the fire of the 
artillery, but the muſquetry too of the two oppoſite 
poſts was not intermitted a ſingle minute for near fif- 
teen hours. Towards the concluſion of the affair, 
the number of the killed and wounded, at the entrance 
of, and in the redoubt, on our ſide, ſeemed to exceed 
500; ſo that the troops which came there late in the 
day, made uſe of the dead bodies to raiſe the parapet 
a little, which was almoſt levelled ; and within a "ns 
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ſmall rn eos of che enemy's balls were after- 


wards tak 

While — enemy were attacking the redoubt, they 
played likewiſe ſome batteries on Amoenebourg, and 
aſſaulted it three times, but without ſucceſs. On the 
22d, every thing was quiet, and the works on both 
ſides were repaired without moleſtation, 

Alter a fire from the enemy, which laſted all night, 
and by which they had made a praQticable breach, 
the garriſon of Amoenebourg ſurrendered priſoners. 

In conſequence of which, on the 23d, the enemy 
puſhed forward the right of their camp, and poſted 
a a body between Amoenebourg and Kleinſeellieim, F 
The french account ſays, that their men fired till 
the barrels of their pieces were ſo hot, that they could 
not charge them. 

On the 18th, the enemy puſhed a conſiderable de- 
tachment to Ziegenbayn, and thought themſelves 
ſtrong enongh to force major- general Freytag; but 
he attacked them, and purſued them to Alsfeldt, kill- 
ing, wounding, and taking 400 men. It is ſup- 
poſed their intention was to load their waggons with 
meal for the relief of the 8 of Caſſel, which 
was ſaid to be in great diſtreſs. But notwithſtanding 
their ſubſiſtance was only bread made of oats, and 
no great quantity remained of that; yet M. Dieſbach, 
the commandant, rejected all terms of capitulation, 
ſo that the trenches were opened before it in the night 
of the 16th of october, with the loſs only of 20 kill- 
ed, and ſeveral wounded, ſince which the garriſon 
made ſeveral unſucceſsful ſallies to interrupt the ap- 
proaches. 

With reſpect to the affair of Amoenebourg, there 
were employed, on the part of the allies, 17 com- 

lete battalions, at different times. Lieutenant- coloael 
Stave, major M“ Lean, the captains T wiſleton and 
Reynell, and enſign Clive, brother to lord Clive, were 
killed; lieutenant-colonel Hale, the captains Peter, 
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Campbell, and Wyvil, together with ſeven inferior 
officers, were wounded. The total loſs, including 
that of the hanoverian corps, amounted to 161 kill- 
ed, 460 wounded, and 17 miſſing; in all 638, ac- 
cording to the returns in the London Gazette; tho 
a ſubſequent general account makes it amount to near 
800: 19 horſes were killed, and four pieces of can- 
non were rendered unſerviceable. The loſs of the 
french, as they acknowledged, was 300 killed, and 
near 800 wounded ; among the latter were the mar- 
quis de Caſtries, and the chevalier de Sarsfeld; but 
other accounts make the loſs of the french to have 
amounted to near 2000 men. FHF. JI 
The city of Oſnabrug, having no garriſon to de- 
fend it, was, on the goth and 3 rſt of october, taken 
and plundered by the french partiſan Cambefort. 

The motions that the allies had made a little be- 
fore, to facilitate the ſiege of Caſſel, proved ſucceſo- 
ful, for on the iſt of november that city ſurrendered 
to prince Frederick of Brunſwick, after the trenches 
had been opened before it from the 16th of the fore- 
going month. The garriſon obtained all the honours 
of war, and were eſcorted by the neareſt road to the 
french army under the command of the marſhals 
d' Etrees and Soubiſe. They were allowed to carry 
with them all their baggage, two twelve pounders, 
and one four pounder, for the governor, and all 
the effects belonging to the officers, without ſearch- 
ing. A ſeparate capitulation was granted for the offi- 
cers, in which every convenience was provided for 
the fick, and thoſe who attended them. 

Six days after the ſurrender of Caſſel, prince Fet- 
dinand acquainted his general officers, that the pre- 
liminaries between Great- Britain, France, Spain, and 
Portugal, were ſigned, and that the french marſhals 
had received orders to ceaſe all hoſtilities; upon 
which his highneſs ſent orders to the commanding 
officers before Ziegenhayn to ſtop. their operations 
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againſt that place. But this ceſſation was formally 
ſettled a few days after in the flowing manner. 


Convention agreed upon between the army of his 
britannic majeſty, and the french army. 


I. There ſhall be a ſuſpenſion of arms between the 
troops on both ſides, on the day of the ſignature and 
ratification of the preſent convention, and as ſoon as 
N between the moſt diſtant detached parties. 

II. There ſhall be a line formed between the two 
armies, the center of which ſhall be the Lahne, from 
its ſource to its junction with the Ohme, and from 
thence along that river to Merlau. This line ſhall 
extend as br as Nehem upon the Roer, by U nna, 
Dortmund, Halteren, and Coesfeld, and Net ur 
at the frontier of the United Provinces. 

III. The french garriſon at Ziegenhayn ſhall re- 
main quiet, and pay ready money for every thing 
they may ſtand in need of, till ſuch time as they 
evacuate the town. A place ſhall be aſſigned them 
to cut wood, with which they ſhall be furniſhed at 
the current price of the country. 
Done at Bruck- Muhl upon the Ohre, november {| 
1762. | 
Bog (L. S.) G. Howaro, lieutenant-general. 
(L. S.) Le comte de Gugkchv. 


Having read theſe conditions contained in three 
articles, we declare them agreeable, and promiſe to 
execute them, bona. fide, in all points. | 
At the bridge of Bruck-Muhl, november 13, . 
at two in the afternoon. 
2 (Signed) 
(L. S.) Fer vinand, duke of Brunſwick 
and Lunebourg. 
(L. S.) L. M. Dp'ETREIES. 
(L. S.) L. M. pt SoUBISE. 
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Having thus related the hiſtory of the war be- 
tween us and' France and Spain, as well by land 
as ſea, till terminated by a peace; it now only re- 
mains, to put a concluſion to this work, to take a 
view of the campaign of 1762, between our ally 
the king of Pruſſia and the auſtrians, to that period 
when a peace was alſo ſettled between them; and 
thus a general peace eſtabliſhed throughout Europe. 

The hiſtory of this part of the war, cloſed the laſt 
year with an account of the ſurrender of Colberg to 
the ruſſians. As ſoon as they were in poſſeſſion of 
this important place, they immediately began to re- 
pair the fortifications of it. Eighteen thouſand of 
their troops occupied Stargard, and the right of the 
Oder to the neighbourhood of Stetin. General Pla- 
ten, on the reduction of this fortreſs, took the route 
of Berlin, in his way to join prince Henry in Saxony, 
and the prince of Wurtemburg filed off to the duchy 
of Mecklenburg Schoverin. On the 8th, prince 
Henry met general Platen at Leipſic, and, after ſet- 
tling the quarters aſſigned to the corps which that 
general led into Saxony, the prince returned on the 
- 11th to Hoff; where he eſtabliſhed his head-quarters. 
Upon the prince of Wurtemberg's arrival at Meck- 
lenburg Schwerin, the reigning duke returned to Lu- 
beck, and ordered his mint to be tranſported to 
Entin, in ducal Holſtein. The prince's head-quarters 
were eſtabliſhed at Coſtock, and thoſe of colonel Bel- 
ling at Gaſtrow. 

The pruſſian generals Platen and Wunſh, after 
having taken ſeveral places, on the 12th, penetrated 
within a league of Narembourg, which the army of 
the empire quitted, and retired towards Weimar, with 
the loſs of men and baggage, which obliged the army 
of the empire to quit. their quarters at Narembourg, 
Zeitz, Altemberg, and Gera. This expedition prov- 
ed the enlargement of prince Henry's winter- quarters. 
M. Reid, on the 21ſt of january, attacked the 1 
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vanced poſts of the. pruſſians in Saxony, in which the 


latter Joſt near 1000 men, in killed, wounded, and 


deſerters, together with four pieces of cannon. And, 
four days after, the chevalier de Voſſeil, with a de- 
tachment of . ſixty-five. men. obliged 300 pruſſians 
to lay down their arms; for which brave action he 
was made a lieutenant · coloneei. 
The affairs of the king of Pruſſia had, for ſome 
time paſt, been in 2 very bad condition; but a for- 
tunate event for him fell out the beginning of this 
year; the death of Elizabeth, empreſs of Ruſſia, o 
the gth of january. By her death he was . 
from a very powerful enemy. Peter the third, who 
ſucceeded her, immediately ſnewed himſelf to be his 
friend; and the tuſſian general; Zernichef ſoon re- 
ceived orders to quit Sileſia, with the 12000 men 
that he commanded, and to return into Poland by 
the way of Moravia. His pruſſian majeſty iſſued an 
order for releaſing priſoners without ranſom, and 


ſoon after a ceſſation of hoſtilities was ſettled between 


the ruſſians and pruſſians, which was ſigned at Star- 
gard on the 16th of april. A ceſſation of hoſtilities, 
till the fine weather ſhould come on, was alſo con- 
cluded between the pruſſians and ſwedes ; and like- 


wiſe for three months between the commandant of 


Great Glaugou, and the auſtrian troops ſtationed 
along the Bober under general Beck. The amity 
between the emperor of Ruſſia and the king of 
Pruſſia further appeared by all the priſoners through; 
out the dominions of the two ſovereigns being re- 
leaſed ; with other acts of mutual friendſhip. __ 

But, to return back to the progreſs of the war: on 
the 3d of february an auſtrian detachment attacked 
L'Abadie's independent | battalion at Groſs Purdon, 
near Greinm, killed the greateft part of it, and took 
many priſoners, - Six days after, prince Lobkowitz 
diſlodged the pruſſians from Pegau, who loſt, on that 
occaſion, about 400 men; and the auſtrians had only 
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twenty men killed, twenty-ſix wounded, and fifteen 
miſſing. On the 2oth following, the auſtrians and 
imperialiſts diſlodged the pruflians from the poſt of 
Lomatfch, and burnt a magazine. uot 
A treaty of peace was ſigned on the';th of may at 
Peterſbourg, by the baron de Goltze, in the name 
of the king of Pruſſia, and by the count de Woron- 
zof, great chancellor, in the name of the emperor of 
Ruſſia. In conſequence of this treaty, 16,000 men, 
under the command of count Zerniſhew, received or- 
ders to join the king of Pruſſia in Sileſia. 
The prince Henry of Pruſſia opened the cam- 
paign.in Saxony on the 12th, 13th, and 14th of may, 
y croſſing the Mulda, ſurprifing the left wing of 
the auſtrians near Dobeln. General Zetwitz, 43 
officers, and 1536 men were taken, and three pieces 
of cannon. Prince Henry afterwards got pofſeſſion 
of Freyberg ; here he found a conſiderable magazine. 
The auſtrian general, Maguire, retired from Frey- 
berg to Dippoldſwalda. General Luzinſki, on the 
2ift defeated the pruſſian major-general de Bende- 
mar, and took priſoners one lieutenant-colonel, 14. 


_ officers, about 5 or 600 private men, and afterwards 


got poſſeſſion of Chemnitz. A treaty of peace was 
igned, may 22, at Hamburgh, between the kings 
of Pruſſia and Sweden, by their reſpective plenipo- 
tentiaries. | | 5 
On the 26th of may, lieutenant colonel de Belgrade, 
with 300 men, under the orders of colone] Torreck, 
fell upon three pruſſian ſquadrons, and 200 foot, by 
ſurpriſe, near Freyberg, killed many, made near 80 
priſoners, diſperſed the reſt, and took all their bag- 
gage. Three days after, another ſkirmiſh happened 
alſo to the diſadvantage of the pruſſians, when one 
of their poſts, at Schluben, was attacked by M. de 
Magyary ; when 21 pruſſians were killed, 69 made 

rifoners, including officers, and 145 horſes taken. 
Two days after, major-general M. de Kleefeld "_— 
— 


i 

ed colonel Dingelſtedt near Gerinſwalde, and obliged 
him to retreat to the poſt of Waldheim, with the loſs 
of 189 men made Popes five officers included. 
The auſtrians had only fix killed, and forty wounded. 
On the 2d of june, the auſtrians being reinforced 
from Sileſia, attacked the pruſſians on all ſides, but, 
according to the London Gazette, were repulſed with 
the loſs only of 200 men; though the auſtrians 
made the loſs of their enemies much more conſider- 
able, at the ſame time concealing their own. M. 
Daun, with an army of 80,000 veterans, took” the 
field on the 15th, and encamped at Kratzlau, in ſuch 
a manner as to cover Schweidnitz, and obſerve the 
motions of the king of Prufſia, at this time in the 
neighbourhood of Breſlau. The king, notwith- 
ſtanding the approach of the enemy, encamped on 
the 11th, with ſeven battalions only, at Butterlin, 
within three german miles of the auſtrian army, and 
five from Breſlau. This month the garriſon of Teſ- 
chen, in Upper Sileſia, conſiſting of 200 men, ſur- 
rendered to the pruſſian general Werner. And ma- 
jor-general Grant, commandant of Neiſſe in Sileſia, 
defeated a body of auſtrians near Otmachau; and 
made general Draſkowitz and ſeveral officers, toge- 
ther with 400 men, priſoners of war. But on the 
6th of july, general Nieuwied made three unſucceſsful 
attacks upon the auſtrian general Brentano, who 
uarded the defiles of Adelſbach with 3000 men. 
he cannonade continued from three in the morn- 
ing till after eight. His pruſſian majeſty was pre- 
ſent, and much expoſed during the whole attack; 
he loſt upwards of 1000 men in killed, wounded, 
and priſoners. But the next day general Nicuwiedt 
penetrated to Weiſſe in Bohemia, and made 3oo au- 

r ADE tpn os boah 
About this time the emperor Peter III. was de- 
poſed he died a few days after, and his wife Ca- 
 therine II. was declared june 28, O. S. ſovereign and 
anto- 
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antocratrix of Ruſſia. She thought proper to order 
her troops in Siberia, Pomerania, and Pruſſia to fe- 
arate on the 22d of july, from thoſe of the king of 
ruſſia, and to return back by the neareſt roads to 
Ruſſia, The pruſſian irregulars, on the 10th and 
71th of july ſet fire to, and pillaged the towns of 
Jaromirz and Konigſgratz in Bohemia, At the lat- 
ter place large magazines and ſmall ones were burnt 
or deſtroyed, A few days after the pruſſian general- 
Kleiſt attacked general Plunket near Einſiedel, took 

500 priſoners, and obliged him to retire to Anſſig. 
The king of Pruſſia, on the 2 1ſt of july, attacked 
the right of marſhal Daun's army, on the heights 
of Burckerſdorff, which were carried by the pruſſians. 
An attack was then made on the village of Lud- 
wigſdorff and Leuthmauſdorff, from whence the au- 
ſtrians were likewiſe driven; and, by theſe ſucceſſes, 
their communication with Schweidnitz was entirely 
cut off. It was reſolved the next day to have at- 
tacked the poſt of Boſdorff, towards the left of mar- 
ſhal Daun's army, near Tanhauſen, where the head 
quarter was; but the marſhal retired, with part of 
his army, near Braunau in Bohemia; and the other 
part had withdrawn into the county of Glatz. The 
pruſſians took 14 pieces of cannon, and upwards of 
1000 priſoners; the loſs of the pruſſians did not ex- 
ceed 300 men. This ſucceſsful attack was executed 

entirely by pruſſian troops. 

The marſhal's retreat made way for the ſiege of 
Schweidnitz, Twenty-two battalions of infantry were 
deſtined for this ſervice, commanded by lieutenant- 
general Tauenzin, governor of. Breſlau, who had 
under him major-general Thaddin, and M. de Fern, 
as chief engineer. The garriſon conſiſted of gooo 
men, under the command of general Guaſco, who had 
under him M. Janini, and M. de Grimboval, as chief 
engineer. The pruſſian infantry encamped on the 
heights near Schweidpitz, and the cavalry e a 
chain 
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chain in the plain of Kautzendorff, near to the army 


of Wurtemberg, who was poſted ſo as to watch the 


motions of the enemy in the county of Glatz, and 
to cover the artillery. and military ſtores arriving 


from Neiſs, in the neighbourhood of which general 


Werner was arrived, as was the prince of Bevern to 
that of Caſſel. His majeſty in perſon commanded 
the army that covered the ſiege. | | 
While the armies were in theſe ſituations, M. 
Laudohn was detached by Daun with a ſuperior force, 
to attack the prince of Bevern, and diſlodge him 


' 


from the advantageous poſt he occupied ; but the 


prince defended himſelf ſo gallantly, that the king 
had time to come to his aſſiſtance, who, putting the 
auſtrians between two fires, ſoon routed them, and 
purſued them with a terrible laughter. In this en- 
gagement the pruſſians are ſaid to have taken two 
pair of filver kettle drums, ſeven ſtandards, ſeveral 
colours, beſides 1500 priſoners, and a number of 
cannon. 


The ſame day general Seidlitz came up with the 


army of the empire, near Averbach, obliged one 


part to retire to Plaven, and the other to Eybenſtock, 
made upwards of 300 priſoners, and took a quantity 
of baggage. The prince of Bevern and general Wer- 
ner abandoned Troppau and Gratz. On the ſecond 
of auguſt, the generals Seidlitz and Kleiſt, with a 


body of 12,000 pruſſians, attacked the prince of 


Loweſtein, at the head of 8000 auſtrians, near the 
village of Guadrop, at a ſmall diſtance from Toplitz 
in Bohemia. After a warm diſpute, the former were 
obliged to retire with the loſs of 500 men killed, be- 
tween 3 and 400 priſoners, and 400 deſerters. The 
next day general Kleiſt renewed the attack, but with 
no better ſucceſs ; upon which he evacuated Bohemia. 
This is the account given by the auſtrians of this af- 
fair; but the pruſſians, with leſs credibility, reported 
that their force was inferior to that of the enemy; 
| that 
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that they took 400 men priſoners, and that their whole 
loſs in killed, wounded, and miſſing, did not exceed 
200. However, the pruſſians, on the 2d, 3d, and 
4th of the ſame month, plundered the town of Dux 
in Bohemia; though with little advantage to them- 
ſelves, yet the damage the inhabitants received, a- 
mounted to 30,000 florins. 14 n. 

The auſtrians, with a view to relieve Schweidnitz, 
marched thirty-three battalions, eleven regiments of 
cavalry, and three of huſſars, commanded by Beck, 
Brentano, Laſcy, and O' Donnel, to attack the duke 
of Bevern, upon the heights of Peile beyond Reich- 
enbach. They begun the attack at 5 o'clock in the 
afternoon, auguſt 16, but the duke reſolutely main- 
rained his ground till the king of pruſſia, with thirty 
battalions and eight ſquadrons, came in perſon to his 
aſſiſtance. His majeſty charged and defeated the five 
regiments under genera! O'Donnel, after a warm and 
obſtinate diſpute : but night coming on, the auſtri- 
ans abandoned their enterprize. The conſequence of 
this action was variouſly reported by the two different 
parties. According to the auſtrians account, they 
rook 500 priſoners, and 2 pieces of cannon, with the 
loſs only of 17 officers wounded, or priſoners, 131 
private men killed, 334 wounded, and 336 miſſing, 
in all 1834 ; beſides the loſs of 3 ſtandards: but the 
pruſſians reported the loſs of the enemy to have ex- 
ceeded 2000 men, and 5 ſtandards. 

Nothing material after this happened till the 11th 
of ſeptember, when the pruſſian general le Grand, 
commandant of Neiſſe, was attacked by an inferior 
body of auſtrians, under colonel de Lanius. Le Grand 
havirg had 121 men killed, and 103 taken priſoners, 
and loſt 2 pieces of cannon in the action, was ob- 
liged to make a haſty retreat to Neiſſe; the auſtrians 
had only 7 men killed, and 40 wounded. Two days 

after, the pruſſians, commanded by general Schmet- 
tau, took Zittau, after having permitted the garriſon 

to 


. 


to retire to Gubel. But having taken hoſtages from 
that town and the neighbouring places, the ptuſſians 
retired the next day to Gorlitz. 

Prince Henry being advantageouſly ſituated, with 
his corps, at Welsdruf, Pretſhendorf, Travenſtein, 
and Burkenheim, the auſtrians and imperialiſts under 
general Haddick, made a vigorous attack upon them 


the latter end of ſeptember. The pruſſians made a 


brave reſiſtance for three days, and both parties loſt 
a conſiderable number of men; but in the night be- 
tween the 29th and goth, prince Henry thought pru- 
dent to make his army repaſs the Mulda: this they 
ſucceſsfully effected, and the next morning drew up 
in order of battle on the other ſide of the Mulda. 
Prince Henry afterwards retired to Freyberg, and 
general Hulſen towards Katzenhauſen. 
At length a very important event took place, che 
ſurrender of Schweidnitz. This place, after a ſie 
of two months and two days, capitulated“ to the 
king of ' Pruſſia on the gth of oftober. Lieutenant- 
general Guaſco did his beſt ro obtain more favourable 
terms for his brave garriſon; but, on the 8ch of 
october, a grenade from the beſiegers fell upon a 
magazine of powder, No. 2. and blew up 256 men, 
officers included; and in the night of the ſame day 
a mine took full effect, carried away part of the ram- 
rt, made a conſiderable breach in the covered way, 
and filled up the ditch with the rubbiſh; they were 
therefore now obliged to ſurrender. - The garriſon, 
conſiſting of 8000 effective men, beſides ſick and 
wounded, marched out with the honours of war, laid 


P 


This place changed its maſter four times during the courſe of 
the war. It was taken by the empreſs queen, november 12, #757, 
after the trenches had been opened fixteen days. Ir was retaken 
april 17, 1758, upon the ſeventeenth day after the opening of the 
trenches, by the king of Pruſſia General Laudohn retook by 
aſſault, ſeptember 30; and october 9, 1762, it was once mor 
covered, as above, by the king of Pruſſia, for the fourth time, 
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down their arms, and became priſoners of war; but 


in conſideration of their bravery, were promiſed the 


pteference in caſe of an exchange. The garriſon had 


ſuffered a great loſs of men during the ſiege z they 


had 32 officers, and 1249 ſoldiers killed; 53 officers, 


and 2223 ſoldiers wounded ; and the number of pri- 


ſoners of every denomination, including the fick arid 


wounded, amounted to 8784 private men, beſides 
238 officers, in all 12,341. A great quantity of ar- 


tillery and military ſtores were found in the place, 


The loſs on the part of the pruſſians amounted to 
2929 private men, beſides 86 officers, viz. 25 offi- 
cers, and 1084 ſubalterns and private men, killed, 


or who died afterwards of their wounds, and 61 of- 
officers, and 1845 ſubalterns and private men, wound- 
ed. His pruſſian majeſty, after having taken poſſeſ- 
ſion of this place, ſent a large reinforcement to prince 
Henry, and returned to his former quarters at Peterſ- 
walde. 

On the 14th of the ſame month, general Belling 


was attacked by general Haddick, and the prince of 
Stolberg, in the Rathſwald, or wood of Raths, who 


obliged him to quit that poſt. But a conſiderable 
reinforcement arriving from prince Henry, Belling, 
in his turn, repulſed the enemy; but, before he could 


repoſſeſs himſelf of his former poſts, he was the next 


day re- attacked by the auſtrians and imperialiſts. The 
action was obſtinately maintained by both parties for 


ſome time; but the pruſſians were at length driven 


from the wood, with the loſs of 2000 men made 
priſoners, eight or nine pieces of cannon, eight co- 
lours, and two ſtandards. The regiments of Kleift 
and Salmouth ſuffered greatly. The hungarian re- 
giment of Guilay behaved with moſt extraordinary 
bravery. The conſequence of the pruſſians loſing 

this battle was, the abandoning of Freyberg. 
In the courſe of the ſame month, part of the re- 
giment of cavalry under the orders of general Din- 
gelſtedt, 


„ 


genſtedt was ſurpriſed by the auſtrian general Zollern 
at Kirchayn, in Lower Luſatia, who took ſome horſes 
belonging to the baggage, and 300 priſoners. 
On the 29th of the ſame month, the combined 
army of auſtrians, near Freyberg, was attacked by 
| prince Henry of Pruſſia. The action continued many 
hours, during which a conſiderable number were 
Killed and wounded on both ſides; for the engage- 
ment began at day- break, and laſted till two o'clock 
in the aferndgn, when the pruſſians proving the vic- 
tors, the enemy abandoned the field of battle, and 
the town of Freyberg, to them. Lieutenant-general 
baron de Rodt, one colonel, one major, 24 captains, 
41 | lieutenants, 11 enſigns, 159 inferior officers, and 
4174 private men were taken priſoners by the pruſſi- 
ans, ' beſides taking nine ſtandards and colours, and 
27 pieces of cannon. . 
Ihe night between the 3d and 4th of november. 
the auſtrians began to abandon their camp at Fraven: 
ſtein in Saxony, and were purſued by general Belling. 
At the ſame time, the pruſſian general Kleiſt made, 
by the way of Enſiedel, an incurſion into Bohemia: 
in his march he deſtroyed ſeveral magazines, parti - 
cularly one at Saaze, eſtimated at oo, ooo florins, 
and ravaged the country to the very gates of Prague. 
The king of Pruſſia now determined to haſten his 
march into Saxony, to end the campaign; leaving 
therefore the prince of Bevern to command his army 
in Sileſia, the king himſelf croſſed the Elbe on the 
6th of november, with 15 battalions. The ſiege of 
Dreſden was again refolved ; but happily, not only 


a convention for a ceſſation of hoſtilities in Sileſia, 


during the winter, took place on the 1 5th of decem- 
ber, but alſo a like ceſſation for Saxony. But though 
a temporary peace reigned in theſe two parts, the ar - 
mies of the empire being defeated and diſperſed, ſe- 
vera] parties of pruſſians ravaged the countries of thoſe 
ſovereigns, who had combined againſt his majeſty of 
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Pruſſia, The pruſſians entered Franconia, and puſh- 
ed their detachments far and wide, raiſed heavy con- 
tributions, and ſpread diſtreſs wherever they came : 
many principalities, to avoid being plundered, accept- 
ed of a neutrality, A convention was afterwards. ſet- 
tled between the ſtates of the empire and his pruſſian 
majeſty, by which the former engaged to withdraw 
their contingents from the imperial army, and his 
majeſty to recal his troops from the circles. Thus 
was a temporary peaceNeſtored to the empire, which 
at laſt happily proved permanent; for the negocia- 
tions for a peace between the empreſs queen and his 
majeſty of Pruſſia, were ſo ſucceſsfully and rapidly 
carried on, that on the 1 5th of february, 1763, peace 
was ſigned between thoſe two. powers, and the elector 
of Saxony, at Hubertſberg. On the 18th of march 
following, the ratifications of the definitive treaties 
with the empreſs queen, and elector of Saxony, ar- 
rived at Hubertſberg, and were immediately ex- 
changed; and on the 5th of the ſame month the 
proclamation of his pruſſian majeſty's peace with the 


abovementioned powers was publiſhed, with the uſual 


ſolemniries, at Berlin, Thus, after a great variety of 
fortune, the brave and illuſtrious king of Pruſſia firs 
down in the full and quiet poſſeſſion of all his terri- 
tories, and Europe once more enjoys peace, 
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- Lift of French and Engliſh ſhips of war and frigates, 
taken,. deſtroyed, or loſt, during the late War. 


B b b 2 


French line of battle ſhips. 
Taten. * Guns. © | Deſtroyed. 
; Ormidable 8 Ocean 
Foudroyant 80 Soleil Royal 
5 Centaur 74 Bein Aimé 
Temeraire 74 Entreprennant 
Achille 64 Heros 
Alcide 64 Prudent 
Belliqueux 64 Redoutab 
. Lys 64 - Theſce 
Modeſte 64  Juſte 
Orphee 64 Superbe 
 Raiſonable 64 Capricieux 
St. Anne 64 Celebre 
Arc en Ciel 50 Alegon 
Oriflamme 53 Apollon 
French frigates. 
Taken. Guns. Taken. 
Abenaquis 44 Guirlande 
Danae 40 Fardie 
- Arethuſe 32 ©+ Mignonne 
Bellone 32 Eſcarboucle 
Blonde 732 Anemone 


Boufonne 
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Taken. Guns. 
Boufonne 32 
Brune 32 
Commette 32 
Diane 0h 
Hermione | 32 
Sirene 9 

Veſtale 32 
Emeraude 3 
La Folle | 24 
Opale 888 
. 
Terpſichore * 

Tygre n 


%% 


| 0 


Taken. Gans. 
Epreuve 14 
Sardoigne 5 

- Deſtroyed: 

Aquilon os 
Atalante 36 
Felicite 36 
Fidelle 36 
Noe | 36 
Fleur de Lys _ 
Nymphe 30 
Pomona - 24 
Cleone | 16 


n 16 


Engliſh men of war taken and deftroyed by the 
; French this whole war. 


Taken. Guns. 
Warwick, retaken 60 
Greenwich, ſince loft-50 
Winchelſea, retaken 24 
Blandford, reſtored 20 
Hawke, retaken 16 


Taken, Su,. 
Merlin, retaken 14 
Stork 14 

Deſtroyed. 
Bridgewater 20 
Triton | 20 


French ſhips loſt by accident. 


: Guns. 

Northumberland 70 
Opiniatre N 
Leopard 60 

_ Greenwich 0 


Guns. 

Concord 30 
Sauvage 30 
Harmonie 26 
Zenobie 26 
Minerve 24 


Engſiſh 
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40 


Rarnilies | 90 Humber 

Prince George 84 Huſſar 28 
Invineible, F. 74 VL eoſtoffe 28 
Reſolutien 74 Lyme 26 
Conqueror 70 - Tartar's prize, F. 24 
Duc d' Aquitaine 564 Biddeford 20 
Eſſex 64 Mermaid 20 
Mars, F. $96 64. Queenborough 20 
Raiſonable, F. 64 Ferret 16 
Sunderland 60 Pheaſant, F. 16 
Tilbury bo Peregrine 16 
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There are ſome few articles beſides referred to in 
the courſe of this work, but as it has already much 
exceeded the length intended, in order to avoid an in- 
creaſe of expence to the public, the reader is referred 
for them to the Magazines for the ſeveral years, it 
he ſhould. think it neceſſary to ſee at length what for 
brevity ſake hath only been n 


The definitive treaty of peace hk his britannic 
majeſty, the moſt chriſtian king, and the king of 
Spain, concluded at Paris the 1oth day of febru- 
ary, 1763, to which the king of en ncceded 

on the lame day. | 


In the name of the moſt holy and undivided trinity, 
Farher, BI and Holy Ghoſt. | So be it. 


E it known. to all thoſs to whom it ſhall, or may, 

in any manner, belong. 
It has pleaſed the moſt high to diffuſe the ſpirit of 
union and concord among the princes, whoſe diviſi- 
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ons had ſpread troubles in the four parts of the world, 1 
and to inſpire them with the inclination to caule the 
comforts of peace to ſucceed to the misfortunes of a 
long and bloody war, which, having arifen between 
England and France, during the reign of the moſt 
ſerene and moſt potent prince, George the ſecond, 
by the grace of God, King of Great-Britain, of glo- 
rious memory, continued under the reign of the moſt 
ſerene and moſt potent prince, George the third, his 
ſucceſſor, and in its progreſs, communicated itſelf to 
Spain and Portugal: conſequently, the moſt ſerene 
and moſt potent prince, George the third, by the 
grace of God, king of Great-Britain, France, and 
Ireland, Duke of Brunſwick and Lunenbourg, arch- 
treaſurer and elector of the holy Roman empire; the 
moſt ſerene and moſt potent prince, Lewis the fif- 
teenth, by the grace of God, moſt chriſtian king; 
and the moſt ſerene and potent prince, Charles the 
third, by the grace of God, king of Spain and of 
the Indies, after having laid che foundations of peace 
in the preliminaries, ſigned at Fontainebleau the 3d of 
november laſt; and the moſt ſerene and moſt potent 
prince, Don Joſep h the firſt,' by'the grace of God, 
king of Portugal and of the Algarves, after having 
acceeded thereto, determined to complete, withour 
delay, this great and important work. For this pur- 
pole, the high contracting parties have named and 
appointed their reſpective ambaſſadors extraordinary 
and miniſters plenipotentiary, viz. his ſacred majeſty 
the king of Great-Britain, the moſt illuſtrious and 
moſt excellent lord, John, duke and earl of Bedford, 
marquis of Taviſtock, &c. his miniſter of ſtate, lieu- 
tenant- general of his armies, Keeper of his privy- 
ſeal, knight of the moſt noble order of the garter, 
and his ambaſſador extraordinary and miniſter pleni- 
potentiary to his moſt chriſtian majeſty ; his ſacred 
majeſty the moſt chriſtian king, the moſt illuſtrious 
and moſt excellent lord < -xlar Gabriel de gel 
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duke of Praſlin, peer of France, knight of his orders, 
llu'eutenant- general of his armies, and of the province 


of Britanny, councellor in all his councils, and mi- 
niſter and ſecretary of ſtate, and of his commands 
and finances; his ſacred majeſty the catholic king, 
the moſt illuſtrious and moſt excellent lord, Don je- 
rome Grimaldi, marquis de Grimaldi, knight of the 
moſt chriſtian king's orders, gentleman of his catho- 
lic majeſty's bed-chamber in employment, and his 
ambaſſador extraordinary to his moſt chriſtian ma- 
jeſty; his ſacred majeſty the moſt faithful king, the 
moſt illuſtrious and moſt excellent lord, Martin de 
Mello and Caſtro, knight profeſſed of the order of 
Chriſt, of his moſt faithful majeſty's council, and 
his ambaſſador and miniſter plenipotentiary to his 
moſt chriſtian majeſty. 
Who, after having duly communicated to each 
* other their full powers, in good form, copies where- 
of are tranſcribed at the end of the preſent treaty of 
peace, have agreed upon the articles, the tenor of 
which is as follows. | 
Article I. There ſhall be a chriſtian, univerfal, and 
perpetual peace, as well by ſea as by land, and a fin- 
cere and conſtant friendſhip ſhall be re-eſtabliſhed be- 
tween their britannic, moſt chriſtian, catholic, and 
moſt faithful majeſties, and between their heirs and 
ſucceſſors, kingdoms, dominions, provinces, coun- 
tries, ſubjects, and vaſſals, of what quality or condi- 
tion ſoever they be, without exception of places or of 
perſons: ſo that the high contracting parties ſhall 
ive the greateſt attention to maintain between them- _ 
{elves and their ſaid dominions and ſubjects, this re- 
ciprocal friendſhip and correſpondence, without per- 
mitting, on either ſide, any kind of hoſtilities by ſa _ i 
or by land to be cominitted, from henceforth, for = 
any cauſe, or under any pretence whatſoever, and 
every thing ſhall be carefully avoided which might 
hereafter prejudice the union happily re-eſtabliſhed, 
| | B bb 4 155 3 | 
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applying themſelves, on the contrary, on every oc- 
caſion, to procure for each other whatever may con- 
tribute to their mutual glory, intereſts, and advan- 
tages, without giving any aſſiſtance or protection, di- 
rectly or indirectly, to thoſe who would cauſe any pre- 
judice to either of the high contracting parties: there 
| ſhall be a general oblivion of every thing that may 
have been done or committed before, or ſince, the 
commencement of the war, which is juſt ended. 
IT. The treaties of Weſtphalia of 1648; thoſe of 
Madrid between the crowns of Great-Britain and 
Spain, of 1667 and 1670; the treaties of peace of 
Nimeguen of 1678 and 1679 ; of Ryſwick of 1697 ; 
thoſe of peace and of commerce of Utrecht of 17133 
that of Baden of 1714 ; the treaty of the tripple al- 
liance of the Hague of 1717; that of the quadruple 
alliance of London of 1718; the treaty of peace of, 
Vienna of 1738; the definitive treaty of Aix la Cha- 
pelle of 1748; and that of Madrid, between the 
crowns of Great-Britain and Spain, of 1750; as well 
as the treaties between the crowns of Spain and Portu- 
gal, of the 13th of february 1668; of the 6th of. 
tebruary 1715; and of the OP of february 1761 
and that of the 11th of April 1713, between France 
and Portugal, with the guaranties of Great-Britain ; 
jerve as a baſis and foundation to the peace, and to 
the preſent treaty : and for this purpoſe, they are all 
renewed and confirmed in the beſt form, as well as 
all the treaties in general, which ſubſiſted between 
che high contracting parties before the war, as if 
they were inſerted bere word for word, ſo that they 
are to be exactly obſerved for the future in their whole 
tenor, and religiouſly executed on all ſides, in all their 
Points, which ſhall not be derogated from by the pre- 
jent treaty, notwithſtanding all that may have been 
ſtipulated to the contrary by any of the high con- 
tracting parties: and all the ſaid parties declare, that 
"ory will not ſuffer — Privilege, favour, or indul- 
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gence, to ſubſiſt, contrary to the treaties aboye con- 
firmed, except what ſhall have been agreed and ſti- 
pulated by the preſent treaty. . . 

III. All the priſoners made, on all ſides, as well by 
land as by ſea, and the hoſtages carried away, or given 
during the war, and to this day, ſhall be reſtored 
without ranſom, ſix weeks at lateſt, to be computed 
from the day of the exchange of the ratification of 
the preſent treaty, each crown reſpectively paying the 
advances, which ſhall have been made for the ſubſiſt- 
ence and maintenance of their priſoners, by the ſo- . 
Na of the country where they ſhall have been de- 
tained, according to the atteſted receipts and eſtimates 
and other authentic vouchers, which ſhall be furniſn- 
ed on one ſide and the other: and ſecurities ſnall be 
reciprocally given for the payment of the debts which 
the priſoners ſhall have contracted in the countries 
where they have been detained until their entire liber- 
ty. And all the ſhips.of war and merchant veſſels, 
which ſhall have been taken ſince the expiration of 
the terms agreed upon for the ceſſation of hoſtilities 
by ſea, ſhall be likewiſe reſtored, bona fide, with all 
their crews and cargoes : and the execution of this 
article ſhall be proceeded upon immediately after the 
exchange of the ratifications of this treaty. 

IV. His moſt chriſtian majeſty renounces all pre- 
tenſions which, he has heretofore formed, or might 
form, to Nova Scotia, or Arcadia, in all its parts, 
and guaranties the whole of it, with all its depen- 
dencies, to the King of Great - Britain: moreover, 
his moſt chriſtian majeſty cedes, and guaranties to his . 
ſaid britannic majeſty, in full right, Canada, with 
all its dependencies, as well as the iſland of Cape Bre- 
ton, and all the other iſlands and coaſts in the gulph 
and river of St. Laurence, and, in general, every 
thing that depends on the ſaid countries, lands, iſlands 
and coaſts, with the ſovereignty, property, poſſeſſion, 
and all rights acquired by treaty, or otherwiſe, which 
Ge e | the 
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the moſt chriſtian king, and the erown of France, 
have had, till now, over the ſaid countries, iſlands, 
lands, places, coaſts, and their inhabitants, ſo that 
the moſt chriſtian king cedes and makes over the 
whole to the ſaid king, and to the crown of Great- 
Britain, and that in the moſt ample manner and form, 
without reſtriction, and without any liberty to depart 
from the ſaid ceſſion and guaranty, under any pre- 
tence, or to diſturb Great-Britain in the poſſeſſions 
abovementioned. His britannic majeſty, on his fide, 
agrees to grant the liberty of the catholic religion to 
the inhabitants of Canada : he will conſequently give 
the moſt effectual orders, that his new roman catho- 
lic ſubjects may profeſs the worſhip of their religion, 
according to the rites of the romiſh church, as far 
as the laws of Great-Britain permit. His britannic 
majeſty further agrees, that the french inhabitants, 
or others who had been ſubjects of the moſt chriſtian 
king in Canada, may retire with all ſafety and free- 
dom wherever they ſhall think proper, and may ell 
their eſtates, provided it be to ſubjects of his britan- 
nic majeſty, and bring away their effects, as well 
as their perſons, without being reſtrained in their 
. emigration, under any pretence whatſoever, except 

that of debts, or of criminal proſecutions : the term 
limited for this emigration ſhall be fixed to the ſpace 
of eighteen months, to be computed from the day 
cf the exchange of the ratifications of the 'preſent 
treaty, 

V. The ſubjects of France ſhall have the liberty 
of fiſhing and drying on a part of the coaſts of the 
iſland of Newfoundland, ſuch as is ſpecified in the 
x3th article of the treaty of Utrecht; which article 
is renewed and confirmed by the preſent treaty, (ex- 
cept what relates to the iſland of Cape Breton, as well 
as to the other iſlands and coaſts, in the mouth and 
in the gulph St. Laurence) and his britannic majeſty 
conſents to leave the ſubjects of the moſt chriftian 


king 
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king the liberty of fiſhing in the gulph of St. Law 
rence, on condition that the ſubye&ts of France do 
not exerciſe the ſaid fiſhery, but at the diſtance of 
three leagues from all the coaſts belonging to Great- 
Britain, as well thoſe of the continent, as thoſe of 
* the iſlands ſituated in the ſaid gulph of St. Laurence. 
And, as to what relates to the fiſhery on the coaſt of 
the iſland of Cape Breton out of the ſaid gulph, the 
ſubjects of the | moſt chriſtian, king ſhall not be per- 
mitted. to exerciſe the ſaid fiſhery, but at the diſtance 
of. 15 leagues from the coaſts of the iſland of Cape 
Breton; and the fiſhery on the | coaſts of Nova Sco- 
tia,, or Arcadia, and every where elſe out of the ſaid 
gulph, ſhall remain on the foot of former treaties. 
VI. The king of Great - Britain des the iſlands of 
St. Pierre and Miquelon, in full right, to his moſt 
chriſtian majeſty, to ſerve. as a ſhelter to the french 
fiſhermen : and his ſaid moſt chriſtian” majeſty engages. 
not to fortify the ſaid iſlands, to erect no buildings 
upon them, but-merely for the convenience of the 
fiſhery, and to keep. upon them a guard of 30 men 
only for the police. 

VII. In order to re-eſtabliſh peace on ſolid and 
durable foundations, and to remove for ever all ſub- 
ject of diſpute with regard to the limits of the britiſh 
and french territories on the continent of America, 
that, for the future, the confines between the domi- 
nions of his britannic majeſty, and thoſe of his mot 
chriſtian majeſty, in that part of the world, ſhall be 
fixed irrevocably by a line drawn along the middle 
of the river Miſſiſſippi, from its ſource to the river 
Iberville, and from thence, by a line drawn along 
the middle of this river, and the lake Maurepas and 
Pontchartrain, to the ſea; and for this purpoſe, the 
moſt chriſtian king cedes, in full right, and guaran- , 
ties, to his britannic majeſty, the river and port of 
the Mobile, and every thing which he poſſeſſes, or 
ought to poſſeſs, on the left ide of the river Miſſi- 
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fippi, except the town of New Orleans, and the iſland - 
in which it is ſituated, which ſhall remain tc France; 
ard that the river Miſſiſſippi ſhall be equally 
rec, as well to the ſubjects of Great Britain, as to 
| thoſe of France, in its whole breadth and length, 
from its ſource to the ſea, and expreſly that part which 
is between the ſaid iſland of New Orleans, and the 
right bank of that river, as well as the paſſage both 
in and out of its mouth : it is futher ſtipulated, that 
the veſſels belonging to the ſubjects of either nation, 
ſhall not be ſtopped, viſited, or ſubjected to the pay- 
ment of any duty whatſoever. The ſtipulations, in- 
ſerted in the 4th article, in favour of the inhabitants 
of Canada, ſhall alſo take place, with regard to the 
inhabitants of the countries ceded by this article. 

VIII. The king of Great Britain ſhall reſtore to 
France the iſlands of Guadaloupe, of Marie Galante, 
of Peſirade, of Martinico, and of Belleiflte ; and the 
fortreſſes of theſe iflands ſhall be reſtored in the ſame 
condition they were in when they were conquered by 
the britiſh arms; provided that his britannic majeſty's 
ſubjects, who ſhall have ſettled in the ſaid iſlands, 
or thoſe who ſhall have any «commercial affairs to 
ſettle there, or in the other places reſtored to France 
by the preſent treaty, ſhall have liberty to ſell their 
lands and their eſtates, to ſettle their affairs, to re- 
cover their debts, and to bring away their effects, as 
well as their perſons, on board veſſels, which they 
ſhall be permitted to ſend to the ſaid iſlands, and 
other places reſtored as above, and which ſhall ſerve 
for this uſe only, without being reſtrained on account 
of their religion, or under any other pretence what- 
ſoever, except that of debts, or of criminal proſe- 
cutions : and for this purpoſe, the term of 18 months 
is allowed to his britannic majeſty's ſubjects, to be 
computed from the day of the exchange of the ra- 
tifications of the preſent treaty; but as the liberty 
granted to his britannic majeſty's ſubjects, to bripg 
away 
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away their perſons and their effects, in veſſels of theit 
nation, may be liable to abuſes, if precautions were 
not taken to prevent them; it has been expreſsly 
agreed between his britannic majeſty and his moſt 
chriſtian majeſty, that the number of engliſh veſſels, 
which ſhall have leave to go to the ſaid iſlands and 
places. reſtored France, ſhall be limited, as well as 
the number of tons of each one; that they ſhall go 
in ballaſt; ſhall ſet ſail at a fixed time; and ſhall 
make one voyage only; all the effects belonging to 
the Engliſh being to be embarked at the ſame time. 
It has been further agreed, that his moſt chriſtian 
majeſty ſhall cauſe the neceſſary paſſports to be given 
to the ſaid, veſſels; - that for the greater ſecurity, it 
Mall be allowed to place two french clerks, or guards, 
in each of the ſaid veſſels, which ſhall be vifited in 
the landing places and ports of the ſaid iſlands and 
places reſtored to France, and that the merchandiſe, 
which ſhall be found therein ſhall be confiſcated. 
IX. The moſt chriſtian king cedes and guaran- 
ties to his britannic majeſty, in full right, the iſlands 
of Grenada, and of the Grenadines, with the ſame 
ſtipulations in favour of the inhabitants of this colo- 
ny, inſerted in the IVth article for thoſe of Canada; 
and the partition of the iſlands, called neutral, is 
agreed and fixed, ſo that thoſe of St. Vincent, Do- 
minica, and Tobago, ſhall remain in full right to 
Great-Britain, and that of St. Lucia ſhall be deliver- 
ed to France, to enjoy the ſame likewiſe in full right; 
and the high contracting parties guaranty the partition 
ſo ſtipulated. EST | tal; 
X. His britannic | majeſty ſhall reſtore to France 
the iſland of Goree in the condition it was in when 
conquered: and his moſt chriſtian majeſty cedes, in 
full right, and guaranties to the King of Great Bri- 
tain, the river Senegal, with the forts and tactorics 
of St. Lewis, Podor, and Galam, and wich all the 
rights and dependencies of the ſaid river Seng , 
| 18 
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XI. In the Faſt-Indies, Great Britain ſhall e- 
ſtore to France, in the condition they are now in, 
the different factories which that crown poſſeſſed, as 
well on the coaſt of Coromandel and Orixa, as on 
that of Malabar, as alſo in Bengal, at the beginning 
of the year 1749. And his moſt chriſtian majeſty 
renounces all pretenſion to the acquiſitions which he 
had made on the coaſt of Coromandel and Orixa, 
ſince the ſaid beginning of the year 1749. His moſt 
chriſtian majeſty ſhall reſtore; on his fide, all that hie 
may have conquered from Great-Britain, in the Eaſt- 
Indies, during the preſent war; and will expreſly 
cauſe Nattal and Tapanoully, in the iſland of Suma- 
tra, to be reſtored ; he engages further, not to erect 
fortifications, or to keep troops, in any part of 'the 
dominions of the Subah of Bengal. And in order 
to preſerve future peace on the coaſt of Coromandel 
and Orixa, the engliſh and french ſhall acknowledge 
Mahomet Ally Khan for the lawful nabob of the 
Carnatic, and Salabat Jing for lawful ſubah of the 
Decan ; and both parties ſhall renounce all demands 
and pretenſions of ſatisfaction with which they might 
charge each other, or their indian allies, for the de- 
predations, or pillage, committed on the one fide, 
or on the other, during the war, | 

XII. The iſland of Minorca ſhall be reſtored to 
his britannic majeſty, as well as fort St. Philip, in 
the ſame condition they were in, when conquered by 
the arms of the moſt chriſtian king; and with the 
artillery which was there, when the ſaid iſland and 
the ſaid fort were taken. Ut 

XIII. The town and port of Dunkirk ſhall be 
put into the ſtate fixed by the laſt treaty of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, and by former treaties. The Cunette ſhall 
be deſtroyed immediately after the exchange of the 
ratifications of the preſent treaty, as well as the forts 
and batteries which defend the entrance on the ſide 


of the ſea; and proviſion ſhall be made, at the ſame 
time, 
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dime, for the wholeſomeneſs of the air, and for the 
health of the inhabitants, by ſome other means, to 
the ſatisfaction of the king of Great Britain. | 
XIV. France ſhall reſtore all the countries be- 
longing to the electorate of Hanover, to the Land- 
grave of Heſſe, to the duke of Brunſwick, and to 
the count of la Lippe Buckebourg, which are, or 
hall occupied by his moſt chriſtian majeſty's arms: 
the fortreſſes of theſe different countries ſhall be re- 
ſtored in the fame condition they were in when con- 
quered by the french arms: and the pieces of artil- 
lery, which ſhall have been carried elſewhere, ſhall be 
replaced by the ſame number, of the fame bore, weight 
and metall. Ae 
XV. In caſe the ſtipulations, contained in the 
\ XIIIth article of the preliminaries, ſhould not be com- 
pleted at the time of the ſignature of the preſent 
treaty, as well with regard to to the evacuations to 
be made by the armies of France of the fortreſſes of 
Cleves, Wezel, Gueldres, and of all the countries be- 
longing to the King of Pruſſia, as with regard to the 
evacuations to be made by the britiſh and french ar- 
mies of the countries which they occupy in Weſt- 
phalia, Lower Saxony, on the Lower Rhine, the Upper 
Rhine, and in all the empire, and to the retreat of 
the troops into the dominions of their reſpective ſo- 
vereigns ; their britannic and moſt chriſtian majeſties 
promiſe to proceed, bona fide, with all the diſpatch 
the caſe will permit of, to the ſaid evacuations, the 
entire completion whereof they ſtipulate before the 
15th of march next, or ſooner if it can be done; and 
their britannic and moſt chriſtian majeſties further 
engage, and promiſe to each other, not to furniſh any 
ſuccours of any kind to their reſpective allies, who 
ſhall continue engaged in the war in Germany. 
XVI. The deciſion of the prizes made, in the 
time of peace, by the ſubjects of Great · Britain, on 
the ſpaniards, ſhall be referred to the courts of juſtice 
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W 
of the admiralty of Great Britain, conformably to 
the rules eſtabliſhed among all nations, ſo that the 
validity of the ſaid. prizes, between the britiſh and 
| ſpaniſh nations, ſhall be decided and judged, accord- 
ing to the law of nations, and according to the trea- 
ries, in the courts of juſtice of the nation who ſhall 

have made the capture. . 
XVII. His britannic majeſty. ſhall- cauſe to be 
demoliſhed all the fortifications, which his ſubjects 
ſhall have erected on the bay of Honduras, and other 
places of the territory of Spain in that part of the 
. world, four months after the ratification of the pre- 
ſent treaty : and his catholic majeſty ſhall not permit 
his britannic majeſty's ſubjects, or their workmen, to 
be diſturbed, or moleſted, under any pretence what- 
ſoever, in the ſaid places, in their occupation of cut- 
ting, loading, and carrying away logwood. And for 
this purpoſe, they may build without hindrance, and 
occupy. without interruption, the houſes and maga- 
Zines which are neceſſary for them, for their families, 
and for theit effects: and his catholic majeſty aſſures 
to them, by this article, the full enjoyment of thoſe 
advantages and powers on the ſpaniſh coaſts and 
territories, as above ſtipulated, immediately after the 

ratifications of the preſent treaty. F 
XVIII. His catholic majeſty defiſts, as well for 
himſelf, as for his ſucceſſors, from all pretenſions 
which he may have formed, in favour of the Gui- 
puſcoans, and other his ſubjects, to the right of fiſhing 
in the neighbourhood of the iſland of Newfoundland. 
XIX, The king of Great Britain ſhall reſtore 
to Spain all the territory which he has conquered in 
the iſland of Cuba, with the fortreſs of the Havannah ; 
and its fortreſs, as well as all the other fortreſſes of 
the ſaid iſland, ſhall be reſtored in the ſame condi- 
tion they were in when conquered by his britannic 
majeſty's arms; provided that his britannic majeſty's 
ſubjects, who ſhall have ſettled in the gy ” 

- ſtore 
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ſtored to Spain by the preſent treaty, or thoſe who 
ſhall have any commercial affairs to ſettle there 
ſhall, have liberty to fel] their lands, and their eſ- 
tates, to ſettle their affairs, to recover their debts, 
and to bring away their effects, as well as their per- 
ſons, on board veſſels which they ſhall be permitted 
to ſend to the ſaid iſland, reſtored as above, and 
which ſhall ſerve for that uſe only, without being re- 
{trained on account of their religion, or under any 
other pretence whatſoever, except that of debts, or 
of criminal proſecutions : and for this purpoſe, the 
term of eighteen months is allowed to his britan- 
nic majeſty's ſubjects, to be computed from the day 
of the exchange of the ratifications of the preſent 
treaty : but as the liberty granted to his britannic ma- 
jeſty's ſubjects, to bring away their perſons and ef- 
fects, in veſſels of their nation, may be liable to a- 
buſes, if precautions were not taken to prevent them; 
it has been expreſsly agreed between his britannic 
majeſty and his catholic majeſty, that the number 
of engliſh veſſels, which ſhall] have leave to go to the 
iſland reſtored to ſpain, ſhall be limited, as well as 
the number of tons of each one; that they ſhall go 
in ballaſt ; ſhall ſet ſail at a fixed time; and ſhall 
make one voyage only; all the effects belonging to 
the engliſh being to be embarked at the ſame time : 
it has been further agreed, that his catholic majeſty 
ſhall cauſe the neceſſary paſſports to be given to the 
ſaid veſſeſſels; that, for the greater ſecurity, it ſhall * 
be allowed to place two ſpaniſh clerks, or guards, in 
each of the ſaid veſſels, which ſhall be viſited in the 
landing-places, and ports of the ſaid iſland reſtored 
to Spain, and that the merchandize, which ſhall be 
found therein, ſhall be confiſcated. 

XX. In conſequence of the reſtitution ſtipulated 
in the preceding article, his catholic majeſty cedes 
and guaranties, in full right, to his britannic ma- 

Ccc zeſty, 
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jeſty, Florida, with fort St. Auguſtin; and the bay 
of Penſacola, as well as all that Spain poſſeſſes on 
the continent of North-America, to the eaft, or to 
the ſouth-eaſt, of the river Miſſiſſipppi. And in ge- 
neral, evety thing that depends on the ſaid countries, 
and lands, with the ſovereignty, property, poſſeſ- 
ſion, and all rights, acquired by treaties or other- 
wiſe, which the catholic king, and the crown of 
Spain, have had, till now, over the ſaid countries, 
lands, places, and their inhabitants; ſo that the ca- 
tholic king cedes and makes over the whole to 
the ſaid king, and to the crown of Great - Britain, and 
that in the moſt ample manner and form. His 
britannic majeſty agrees, on his ſide, to grant to 
the inhabitants of the countries, above ceded, the 
liberty of the catholic religion: he vill conſe- 
quently give the moſt expreſs and the moſt effectual 
orders, that his new Roman catholic ſubjects may 
profeſs the worſhip of their religion, according to 
the rites of the romiſh church, as far as the laws 
of Great-Britain permit : his britannic majeſty fur- 
ther agrees, that the ſpaniſh inhabitants, or others, 
who had been ſubjects of the catholic king in the 
{aid countries, may retire, with all ſafety and free- 
dom, wherever they think proper; and may fell 
their eſtates, provided it be to his britannic ma- 
jeſty's ſubjects, and bring away their effects, as well 
as their perſons, without being reſtrained in their 
emigrations, under any pretence whatſoever, except 
that of debts, or of. criminal proſecutions : the 
term, limited for this emigration, being fixed to the 
ſpace of eighteen months, to be computed from 
the day of the exchange of the ratifications of the 
preſent treaty. It is moreover ſtipulated, that his 
_ catholic majeſty ſhall have power to cauſe all the ef- 
fects, that may belong to him, to be brought away, 
whether it be artillery, or other things. DI 


( 
XXI. The french and ſpaniſh troops ſhall eva- 
cuate all the territories, lands, towns, places, and 
caſtles, of his moſt faithful majeſty, in Europe, 
without any reſerve, which ſhall have been con- 
quered by the armies of France and Spain, and ſhall 
reſtore them in the ſame condition they were in when 
conquered, with the ſame artillery and ammuni- 
tion which were found there: and with regard to 
the portugueſe colonies in America, Africa, or in 
the Eaſt-Indies, if any change ſhall have happened 
there, all things ſhall be reſtored on the ſame footing 
they were in, and conformable to the preceding 
treaties which ſubſiſted between the courts of France, 
Spain, and Portugal, before the preſent war. 
XXII. All the papers, letters, documents, and 
archives, which were found in the countries, terri- 
tories, towns, and places, that are reſtored, and thoſe 
belonging to the countries ceded, ſhall be, reſpective- 
ly, and bona fide, delivered, or furniſhed at the ſame 
time, if poſſible, that poſſeſſion is taken, or, at lateſt, | 
four months after the exchange of the ratifications of 
the preſent treaty, in whatever places the faid papers 
or documents may be found. 
XXIII. All the countries and territories, which 
may have been conquered, in whatſoever part of the 
world, by the arms of their britannic and moſt faith- 
ful majeſties, as well as by thoſe of their moſt chri- 
ſtian and catholic majeſties, which are not included 
in the preſent treaty, either under the title of ceſſions, 
or under the title of reſtitutions, ſhall be reſtored 
without difficulty, and without requiring any com- 
penſation. 

XXIV. As it is neceſſary to aſſign a fixed epoch 
for the reſtitutions, and the evacuations, to be made 
by each of the high contracting parties; it is agreed, 
that the britiſh and french troops ſhall complete, be- 
fore the fifteenth of march next, all that ſhall re- 
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main to be executed of the XIIth and XTIIth arti- 
cles of the preliminaries, ſigned the third day of no- 
vember laſt, with regard to the evacuation tõ be 
made in the empire, or elſewhere. The iſland of 
Belleiſle ſhall be evacuated ſix weeks after the ex- 
change of the ratifications of the preſent treaty, or 
ſooner if it can be done. Guadaloupe, Deſirade, 
Mariegalante, Martinico, and St. Lucia, three 
months after the exchange of the ratifications of 
the preſent treaty, or ſooner if it can be done. Great 
Britain ſhall likewiſe, at the end of three months af- 
ter the exchange of the ratifications of the preſent 
treaty, or ſooner if it can be done, enter into poſ- 
ſeſſion of the river and port of the Mobile, and of 
all that is to form the limits of the territory of Great- 
Britain, on the ſide of the river Miſſiſſippi, as they 
are ſpecified in the VIIth article. The iſland of Go- 
ree ſhall be evacuated by Great-Britain, three months 
after the exchange of the ratifications of the preſent 
treaty; and the ifland of Minorca, by France, at 
the ſame epoch, or ſooner if it can be done : and ac- 
cording to the conditions of the VIth article, France 
ſhall likewiſe enter into- poſſeſſion of the iſlands of 
St, Peter, and of Miquelon, at the end of three 
months after the exchange of the ratifications of the 
preſent treaty. The factories in the Eaſt-Indies ſhall 
be reſtored tix months after the exchange of the ra- 
tifications of the preſent treaty, or ſooner if it can 
be done. The fortreſs of the Havannah, with all 
that has been conquered in the iſland of Cuba, ſhall 
be reftored three months after the exchange of the 
ratifications of the preſent treaty, or ſooner if it can 
be done: and, at the fame time, Great-Britain ſhall 
enter into poſſeſſion of .the country ceded by Spain, 
according to the XXth article, All the places and 
countries of his moſt faithful majeſty, in Europe, 
ſhall be reſtored immediately after the exchange of 

the 
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the ratifications of the preſent treaty ; and the por- 
tugueſe colonies, which may have been conquered, 
ſhall be reſtored in the ſpace of three months in the 
Weſt-Indies, and of fix months in the Eaſt-Indies, 
after the exchange of the ratifications of the preſent 
treaty, or ſooner if it can be done, All the fortreſſes, 
the reſtitution whereof 1s ſtipulated above, ſhall be 
reſtored, with the artillery and ammunition which 
were found there at the time of the conqueſt. In 
conſequence whereof, the neceſſary orders ſhall be 
ſent by each of the high contracting parties, with 
reciprocal paſſports for the ſhips that ſhall carry them, 
immediately after the exchange of the ratifications of 
the preſent treaty. 
XXV. His britannic majeſty, as elector of 
Brunſwick Lunenbourg, as well for himſelf, as for 
his heirs and ſucceſſors, and all the dominions and 
poſſeſſions of his ſaid majeſty in Germany, are in- 
cluded and guarantied by the preſent treaty of peace. 

XXVI. Their ſacred britannic, moſt chriſtian, 
catholic, and moſt faithful majeſties, promiſe to ob- 
ſerve, ſincerely and bona fide, all the articles con- 
tained and ſettled in the preſent treaty; and they 
will not ſuffer the ſame to be infringed, directly or 
indirectly, by their reſpective ſubjects ; and the ſaid 
high contracting parties, generally and reciprocally, 
guaranty to each other all the ſtipulations of the pre- 
ſent treaty. 

XXVII.. The ſolemn ratifications of the preſent 
treaty, expedited in good and due form, ſhall be 
exchanged in this city of Paris, between the high 
contracting parties, in the ſpace of a month, or ſoon- 
er if poſſible, to be computed from the day of the 
ſignature of the preſent treaty, 

In witneſs whereof, we the underwritten, their 
ambaſſadors extraordinary, and miniſters plenipo- 
tentiary, have ſigned with our hand, in their name, 
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and in virtue of our full powers, the preſent defini- 


tive treaty, and have cauſed the ſeal of our arms to 
be put thereto. 


Done at Paris the tenth of February, 1763. 


BEDrORD, C. P. S. 
( 


Culs zur, Duc DE PRASLIN. 
(L. 8.) 


EL. Marquis br GRrIMALDL. 
(CL. 8) 


ARTICLE: 1 


40 8 0 ME of the titles made uſe of by the contract- 

ing powers, either in the full powers, and other 
acts, * the courſe of the negociation, or in the 
preamble of the preſent treaty, not being generally 
acknowledged; it has been agreed, that no prejudice 
ſhall ever reſult therefrom to any of the ſaid contract- 
ing parties, and that the titles taken or omitted, on 
either ſide, on occaſion of the ſaid negociation, and 


of the preſent treaty, ſhall not be cited, or quoted as 
a precedent. | 


„ TI. It has been agreed and determined, that the 
french language made uſe of in all the copies of the 
preſent treaty, ſhall not become an example, which 
may be alledged, or made a precedent of, or preju- 
dice, in any manner, any of the contracting g powers; 
and that they ſhall conform themſelves, for the fu- 
ture, to what has been obſerved, and ought to be ob- 
ſerved, with regard to, and on the part of powers, 
who are uſed, and have a right, to give and to receive 
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copies of like treaties in another language than french 
the preſent treaty having ſtill the ſame foree and ef- 
fe, as if the aforeſaid cuſtom had been therein ob- 


ſerved, 


III. Though the king of Portugal has not ſigned 
the preſent definitive treaty, their britannic, moſt 
chriſtian, and catholic majeſties, 3 ne- 
vertheleſs, that his moſt faithful majeſty is formally 


included therein as a contracting party, and as if he 


had expreſly ſigned the ſaid treaty : conſequently their 
britannic, moſt chriſtian, and catholic majeſties, re- 
ſpectively, and conjointly, promiſe to his moſt faith- 
ful majeſty, in the moſt expreſs and moſt binding 
manner, the execution of all and every the clauſes, 
contained in the ſaid treaty, on his act of acceſſion.” 

The preſent ſeparate articles ſhall have the ſame 
force as if they were inſerted in the treaty.” 

In witneſs whereof, we the underwritten ambaſ- 
ſadors extraordinary, and miniſters plenipotentiary of 
their britannic, moſt chriſtian, and catholic majeſties, 
have ſigned the preſent ſeparate articles, and have 
cauſed the ſeal of our arms to be put thereto.” 


Done at Paris the 10th of February, 1763. 


BEDTORD, C. P. S. 
(L. 8.) 


Chols zur, DUC DE PRASLIN. 
Cl $1 


EL MAaRQu1S DE GRIMALDI, 
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His Britannic Majeſty's full Power, 
GEORGE R. 


(5 EORGE the third, by the grace of God, king 
of Great-Britain, France, and Ireland, defend: 

er of the faith, duke of Brunſwick and Lunenburg, 
arch-treaſurer, and prince elector of the Holy Ro- 
man Empire, &c. To all and ſingular to whom theſe 
preſents ſhall come, greeting. Whereas, in order to 
perfect the peace between us and our good brother 
the moſt faithful king, on the one part, and our 
good brothers the moſt chriſtian and catholic kings, 
on the other, which has been happily begun by the 
preliminary articles already ſigned at Fontainebleau 
the third of this month, and to bring the ſame to 
the deſired end, we have thought proper to inveſt 
tome fit perſon with full authority, on our part 
know ye, that we, having moſt entire confidence in 
the fidelity, judgment, ſkill, and ability in ma- 
naging affairs ot the greateſt conſequence, of our 
right truſty and right entirely beloved couſin and 
councillor, John duke and earl of Bedford, marqueſs 
of Taviſtock, baron Ruſſel of Cheneys, baron Ruſſel 
of Thornhaugh, and baron Howland of Streatheam, 
lieutenant-general of our forces, keeper of our privy- 
ſeal, lieutenant and cuſtos rotulorum of the counties 
of Bedford and Devon, knight of our moſt noble or- 
der of the garter, and our ambaſſador extraordinary 
and plenipotentiary to our good brother the moſt 
chriſtian king, have nominated, made, conſtituted, 
and appointed, as by theſe preſents we do nominate, 
make, conſtitute, and appoint him, our true, certain, 
and undoubted miniſter, commiſſary, deputy, procu- 
rator, and plenipotentiary, giving to him all and all 
manner of Power, faculty, and authority, as well as 
our 
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dur general and ſpecial command (yet ſo as that the 
general do not derogate from the ſpecial, or on the 
contrary) for us and in our name, to meet and con- 
fer, as well ſingly and ſeparately, as jointly and in a 
body, with the ambaſſadors, commiſſaries, deputies, 
and plenipotentiaries of the princes whom it may 
concern, veſted with ſufficient power and authority 
for that purpoſe, and with them to agree upon, 
treat, conſult, and conclude concerning the re-eſta- 
bliſhing, as ſoon as may be, a firm and laſting peace, 
and ſincere friendſhip and concord; and whatever 
ſhall be ſo agreed and concluded, for us and in our 
name, to ſign, and to make a treaty or treaties, on 
what ſhall have been ſo agreed and concluded, and to 
tranſact every thing elſe that may belong to the happy 
completion of the aforeſaid work, in as ample a 
manner and form, and with the ſame force and ef. 
fect, as we ourſelves, if we were preſent, could do 
and perform ; engaging and promiſing, on our royal 
word, .that we will approve, ratify, and accept in 
the beſt manner, whatever ſhall happen to be tranſ- 
acted and concluded by our ſaid plenipotentiary, and 
that we will never ſuffer any perſon to infringe or act 
contrary to the ſame, either in the whole or in part. 
In witneſs and confirmation whereof, we have cauſed 
our great ſeal of Great-Britain to be affixed to theſe 
preſents, ſigned with our royal hand. Given at our 
palace at St. James's the 12th day of november, 1762, 
in the third year of our reign. 


His Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty's full power. 


EVI S, by the grace of God, king of France 
and Navarre, to all who ſhall ſee theſe preſents, 
greeting. Whereas the prelimininaris, ſigned at Fon- 
tainebleau the third of november of the laſt year, laid 
the foundation of the peace re-eſtabliſhed between 
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us and our moſt dear and moſt beloved good brother 
and couſin the king of Spain, on the one part, and 
our moſt dear and moſt beloved good brother the 
king of Great-Britain, and our moſt dear and moſt 
beloved good brother and couſin the king of Por- 
tugal, on the other, we have had nothing more at 
heart, ſince that happy epoch, than to conſolidate 
and ſtrengthen, in the moſt laſting manner, ſo ſa» 
Jutary and ſo important a work, by a ſolemn and 
definitive treaty between us and the ſaid powers. 
For theſe cauſes, and other good conſiderations us 
thereunto moving, we truſting entirely in the capa- 
city and experience, zeal and fidelity for our ſervice, 
of our moſt dear and well-beloved coufin, Cæſar Ga- 
briel de Choiſeul, duke of Praflin, peer of France, 
knight of our orders, lieutenant-general of our 
forces, and of the province of Brittany, councillor 
in all our councils, miniſter and ſecretary of ſtate, 
and of our commands and finances, we have named, 
appointed, and deputed him, and by theſe preſents, 
ſigned with our hand, do name, appoint, and de- 
pute him, our miniſter plenipotentiary, giving him 
full and abſolute power to act in that quality, and 
to confer, negociate, treat, and agree, jointly with 
the miniſter plenipotentiary of our moſt dear and 
moſt beloved good brother the king of Great-Bri- 
tain, the miniſter plenipotentiary of our moſt dear 
and moſt beloved good brother and couſin the king 
of Spain, and the miniſter plenipotentiary of our 
moſt dear and moſt beloved good brother and cou- 
fin the king of Portugal, veſted with full powers, in 
good form, to agree, conclude, and ſign ſuch arti- 
cles, conditions, conventions, declarations, definitive 
treaty, acceſſions, and other acts whatſoever, that he 
thall judge proper for ſecuring and ſtrenghening the 
great work of peace, the whole with the ſame lati- 
tude and authority that we ourſelves might do, if 
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we were there in perſon, even though there ſhould be 
ſomething which might require a more ſpecial or- 
der than what is contained in theſe preſents, promiſ- 
ing, on the faith and word of a king, to approve, 
keep firm, and ſtable for ever, to fulfil and execute 

unctually, all that our faid couſin, the duke de 
Praſlin, ſhall have ſtipulated, promiſed, and ſigned 
in virtue of the preſent full power, without ever act- 
ing contrary thereto, or permitting any thing contrary 
thereto, for any cauſe, or under any pretence what- 
ſoever, as alſo to cauſe our letters of ratification to 
be expedited- in good form, and to cauſe them to be 
delivered, in order to be exchanged within the time 
that ſhall be agreed upon. For ſuch is our pleaſure. 
In witneſs whereof, we have cauſed our ſeal to be put 
to theſe preſents. Given at Verſailles, the 7th day of 
the month of February, in the year of grace 1763, 
and of our reign the forty-eighth. Signed Lewis, and 
on the fold, By the King, the duke de Choiſeul. 
Sealed with the great ſeal of yellow wax. 


His Catholic Majeſty's full power. 


ON Carlos, by the grace of God, king of Ca- 
A ſtille, of Leon, of Arragon, of the Two Sici- 
lies, of Jeruſalem, of Navarre, of Granada, of To- 
ledo, of Valencia, of Galicia, of Majorca, of Se- 
ville, of Sardinia, of Cordova, of Corſica, of Mur- 
cia, of Jaen, of the Algarves, of Algecira, of Gi- 
braltar, of the Canary Iſlands, of the Eaſt and Weſt 
Indies, Iſlands and Continent, of the Ocean, arch- 
duke of Auſtria, duke of Burgundy, of Brabant and 
Milan, count of Hapſburg, of Flanders, of Tirol, 
and Barcelona; lord of Biſcay and of Molino, &c. 
' Whereas preliminaries of a ſolid and laſting peace, 
between this crown and that of France on the one 


part a 
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part, and that of England and Portugal on the other; 
were concluded and ſigned in the royal refidence of 
Fontainebleau, the third of november of the preſent: 
year, and the reſpective ratifications thereof exchang- 
ed on the 22d of the ſame month, by miniſters au- 
thorized for that purpoſe, wherein it is promiſed, 
that a definitive treaty ſhould be forthwith entered 
upon, having eſtabliſhed and regulated the chief 
points upon which it is to turn : and whereas in the 
ſame manner as I granted to you, Don Jerome Gri- 
maldi, marquis de Grimaldi, knight of the order of 
the Holy Ghoſt, gentleman of my bedchamber with 
employment, and my ambaſſador extraordinary ta 
the moſt chriſtian king, my full power to treat, ad- 
juſt, and ſign the before-mentioned preliminaries, it 
is neceſſary to grant the ſame to you, or to ſome 
other, to treat, adjuſt, and ſign the promiſed defini- 
tive treaty of peace as aforeſaid : therefore, as you 
the ſaid Don Jerome Grimaldi, marquis de Grimaldi, 
are at the convenient place, and as I have every day 
freſh motives, from your approved fidelity and zeal, 
capacity and prudence, to entruſt to you this, and 
other like concerns of my crown, I have appointed 
you my miniſter plenipotentiary, and granted to you 
my full power, to the end that, in my name, and re- 
preſenting my perſon, you may treat, regulate, ſettle, 
and ſign the ſaid definitive treaty of peace between 
my crown and that of France on the one part, that 
of England and that of Portugal on the other, with 
the miniſters who ſhall be equally and ſpecifically au- 
thoriſed by their reſpective ſovereigns for the ſame 
purpoſe ; acknowledging, as I do from this time ac- 
knowledge, as accepted and ratified, whatever you 
ſhall ſo treat, conclude, and ſign ; promiſing, on my 
royal word, that I will obſerve and fulfil the ſame, 
will cauſe it to be obſerved and fulfilled, as if it had 
been treated, concluded, and figned by myſelf, In 
witneſs 
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witneſs whereof, I have cauſed theſe preſents to be 
diſpatched, ſigned by my hand, ſealed with my privy 
feal, and counter- ſigned by my underwritten coun- 
ſellor of ſtate, and firſt ſecretary for the department 


of ſtate and of war. Buen Retiro, the tenth of de- 
cember, 1762. 


(Signed) I THE KING: 
(And lower) RICHARD WALL. 


Declaration of His Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty's pleni- | 
potentiary, with ES to the debts due to the 
canadians, . | 


THE king of Great-Britain having defired, that 
the payment of the letters of exchange and” 
bills, which "had been delivered to the canadians for 
the neceſſaries furniſhed to the french troops, ſhould 
be ſecured, his moſt chriſtian majeſty, entirely diſ- 
poſed to render to every one that juſtice which is le- 
gally due to them, has declared, and does declare, 

that the ſaid bills, and letters of exchange, ſhall be 
punctually paid, agreeably to a ſiquidation made in 
a convenient time, according to the diſtance of the 
places, and to what ſhall be poſſible, taking care, 
however, that the bills and letters of exchange, which 
the french ſubjects may have at the time of this de- 
claration, be not confounded with the bills and letters 
of exchange, which are in the poſſeſſion of the new 
ſubjects of the king of Great- Britain. 

In witneſs whereof, we the underwritten miniſter 
of his moſt chriſtian majeſty, duly authorized for this 
purpoſe, have ſigned the preſent declaration, and 
cauſed the ſeal of our arms to be put thereto. 


Done at Paris, the 10th of february, 1763. 


 CHrorsEvut, Duc pr PRAS LIV. 


(L. S.) 
Decla- 
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Declaration of his britannic majeſty's ambaſſador 
extraordinary and plenipotentiary, with regard to 
the limits of Bengal in the Eaſt-Indies. | 


6 WE the underwritten ambaſſador extraordinary 

and plenipotentiary of the king of Great- 
Britain, in order to prevent all ſubject of diſpute on 
account of the limits of the dominions of the ſubah 
of Bengal, as well as of the coaſt of Coromandel 
and Orixa, declare, in the name and by order of his 
ſaid britannic majeſty, that the ſaid dominions of the 
ſubah of Bengal, ſhall be reputed not to extend far- 
ther than Yanaon excluſively, and that Yanaon ſhall 
be conſidered as included in the north part of the 
coaſt of Coromandel or Orixa.” 

% In witneſs whereof, we the underwritten miniſter 
plenipotentiary of his majeſty the king of Great- 
Britain, have ſigned the preſent declaration, and have 
cauſed the ſeal of our arms to be put thereto.” 


Done at Paris the roth of february, 1763.“ 


BEDFORD, C. P. S. 
CEA) 


Acezss ox of His Moſt Faithful Majeſty. 


In the name of the Moſt Holy and Undivided Tri- 
nity, Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt. 


So be it. 
60 E it known to all thoſe to whom it ſhall, or 
may belong; the ambaſſadors and plenipo- 
tentiaries of his britannic majeſty, of his moſt chri- 
ſtian majeſty, and of his catholic majeſty, having 
concluded and ſigned at Paris, the 1oth of * 
© 
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of this year, a definitive treaty of peace, and ſeparate 
articles, the tenor of which-is as follows, 


Fiat inſertio. ] 

« And the ſaid ambaſſadors and plenipotentiaries 
having, in a friendly manner, invited the ambaſſador 
and miniſter plenipotentiary of his moſt faithful ma- 
jeſty to accede thereto, in the name of his ſaid ma- 
jeſty; the underwritten miniſters plenipotentiary, viz. 
On the. part. of the moſt ſerene and moſt potent 
prince, George the third, by the grace of God, king 
of Great-Britain, France, and Ireland, duke of Brunſ- 
wick and Lunenbourg, arch treaſurer and elector of 
the holy roman empire, the moſt illuſtrious and moſt 
excellent lord, John, duke and earl of Bedford, mar- 
quis of Taviſtock, &c. miniſter of ſtate of the king 
of Great-Britain, lieutenant-general of his forces, 
keeper of his privy-ſeal, knight of the moſt noble 
order of the garter, and his ambaffador extraordinary 
and plenipotentiary to his moſt chriſtian majeſty ; and 
on the part of the moſt ſerene and moſt potent prince, 
Don Joſeph the firſt, by the grace of God, king of 
Portugal and of the Algarves, the moſt illuſtrious 
and moſt excellent lord, Martin de Mello and Caſtro, 
knight profeſſed of the order of Chriſt, of his moſt 
faithful majeſty's council, and his ambaſſador and 
miniſter plenipotentiary to his moſt chriſtian majeſty, 
in virtue of their full powers, which they have com- 
municated to each other, and. of which copies ſhall 
be added at the end of the preſent act, have agreed 
upon what follows, viz. his moſt faithful majeſty, de- 
deſiring moſt ſincerely to concur in the ſpeedy re- 
eſtabliſhment of peace, accedes, in virtue of the pre- 
ſent act, to the ſaid definitive treaty and ſeparate ar- 
ticles, as they are above tranſcribed, without any re- 
ſerve or exception, in the firm confidence that every 
thing that is promiſed to his ſaid majeſty, will be bona 


fide 


1 


Jide fulfilled, deelaring at the ſame time, and promi. 
ing to fulfil, with equal fidelity, all the articles, clauſes, 
and conditions, which concern him. On his ſide, his 
britannic majeſty accepts the preſent acceſſion of his 
moſt faithful majeſty; and promiſes likewiſe to fulfil, 
without any reſerve or exception, all the articles, 
clauſes, and conditions, contained in the ſaid defini- 
tive treaty and ſeparate articles above inſerted. The 
ratifications of the preſent treaty ſhall be exchanged 
in the ſpace of one month, to be computed from this 
day, or ſooner if it can be done.” | 

In witneſs whereof, we, ambaſſadors and mini- 
ſters plenipotentiary of his britannic majeſty, and of 
his moſt faithful majeſty, have ſigned the preſent act, 
and have cauſed the ſeal of our arms'to be put 
thereto.” | 


Done at Paris, the 10th of February, 1763.” | 


BzDdroRD,:C. P. 8. 
6 

De MELLO et CAS TRO. 
CLS) 


His Moſt Faithful Majeſty's full power; 


« TYON Joſeph, by the grace of God king of 

D Pet and of the 8 on this ſide 
the ſea, and on that ſide in Africa, lord of Guinea, 
and of the conqueſts, navigation, commerce of Ethi- 
opia, Arabia, Perſia, and India, &c. I make known 
to thoſe Who ſhall ſee theſe my letters patent, that 
deſiring nothing more than to ſee the flame of war, 
which has raged ſo many years in all Europe, ex- 
tinguiſhed, and to co-operate (as far as depends upon 
me) towards its being ſucceeded by a juſt peace, eſta- 


bliſhed upon ſolid principles: and being n 
| that 
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that great part of the belligerent powers entertain the 
ſame pacific diſpoſitions, I am to nominate a perſon, 
to aſſiſt, in my name, at the aſſemblies and confe- 
rences to be held upon this important buſineſs, who, 
by his nobility, prudence, and dexterity, is worthy of 
my confidence: whereas theſe ſeveral qualities concur 
in Martin de Mello de Caſtro, of my council, and 
my envoy extraordinary and plenipotentiary to the 
court of London ; and as from the experience I have, 
that he has always ſerved me to my ſatisfaction, in 
every thing I have charged him with, relying, that I 
ſhall, from henceforward, have freſh cauſe for the 
confidence I have placed in him, I nominate and 
conſtitute him my ambaſſador and plenipoten- 
tiary, in order that he may, as ſuch, aſſiſt, in my 
name, at any congreſs, aſſemblies, or conferences, as 
well. public as private, in which the buſineſs of paci- 
fication may be treated : negaciating and agreeing 
with the ambaſſadors and plenipotentiaries of the ſaid 
belligerent powers, whatever may relate to the ſaid 
peace; and concluding what he ſhall negociate be- 
tween me and any belligerent kings and princes, un- 
der the conditions he ſhall ſtipulate in my royal name: 
therefore, for the above purpoſes, I grant him all the 
full powers and authority, general and ſpecial, which 
may be neceſſary ; and I promiſe, upon the faith and 
word of a king, that I will acknowledge to be firm 
and valid, and will ratify, within the time agreed 
upon, whatever ſhall be contracted and ſtipulated by 
my ſaid ambaſſador. and plenipotentiary, with the 
aforeſaid ambaſſadors and miniſters of the belligerent 
Kings and princes, who ſhall be furniſhed by them 
with equal powers: in witneſs whereof, 1 have ordered 
theſe preſents to be made out, ſigned. by myſelf, 
ſealed with the ſeal of my arms thereunto affixed, 
and counter-figned by my ſecretary and miniſter of 
ſlate for foreign affairs and war. Given at the PO 
| Ddd ; —_—_ 
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of our lady of Ajuda, the eighteenth day of ſe 
tember, of the year from the birth of our lord Jeſus 
Chriſt, 1762.“ 5 
; THE KING. 
Locus Sigilli pendentis. Don Lewis da Cunha. 


Letters patent whereby your majeſty is pleaſed 
to nominate Martin de Mello de Caſtro, to be your 
ambaſſador and plenipotentiary for the negociation 


and concluſion of peace, in the form above ſet 
forth,” | 


* For your majeſty's inſpection.“ 


Declaration of His Moſt Faithful Majeſty's ambaſ- 
ſador and miniſter plenipotentiary, with regard to 
the alternating with Great-Britain and France. 


ce WII E RE A8, on the concluſion of the nego- 


ciation of the definitive treaty, ſigned at 
Paris this roth day of february, a difficulty aroſe as 
to the order of ſigning which might have retarded 
the concluſion of the ſaid treaty, we the underwritten, 
ambaſſador and miniſter plenipotentiary of his moſt 
faithful majeſty, declare, that the alternative obſerv- 
ed, on the part of the king of Great-Britain, and the 
moſt chriſtian king, with the moſt faithful King, in 
the act of acceſſion of the court of Portugal, was 
granted by their britannic and moſt chriſtian majeſ- 
ties, ſolely with a view to accelerate the concluſion of 
the definitive treaty, and, by that means, the more 
ſpeedily to conſolidate fo important and ſo ſalutary a 
work; and that this complaiſance of their britannic 
and moſt chriſtian majeſties ſhall not be made any 
precedent of for the future; the court of Portugal 
ſhall not alledge it as an example in their favour ; 
ſhall derive therefrom no right, title, or preten- 


ſion, 


("990-1 


fion, for any cauſe; or under any pretence whatſo- 
8 | 

In witneſs whereof, we, ambaſſador and miniſter 
plenipotentiary of his moſt faithful majeſty, duly au- 
thorized for this purpoſe, have ſigned the preſent - 


declaration, and have cauſed the ſeal of our arms to 
be put thereto.” 


4 Done at Paris, the 10th of february, 1763.” 


MarTin de MELLo et CasTRO, 


(1©@) 
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